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1224 was a watershed year for Thessaloniki. The Latin 
state, which for more than twenty years had driven the city's Greek 
population into the ground collapsed, and a new era began with the 
arrival of the Despot of Epirus, Theodore Angelos Comnenus, who 
made the city the capital of the Greek Empire of the western Hel- 
lenic territories. 


After this period of tribulation which afflicted the entire 
Byzantine Empire, including Thessaloniki of course, а new era 
began to dawn for the Hellenic people, who emerged morally 
strengthened, more cohesive and with a deeper faith in the Ortho- 


dox Church. 


The Thessaloniki Municipal History Centre is both proud 
and delighted to present its latest publication, this fascinating work 
by Professor Francois Bredenkamp on one of the lesser known 
chapters of the mediaeval history of this glorious and historical city 
of Thessaloniki, the second city in the Byzantine Empire. 


Nikolaos Tahiaos 
Deputy Mayor of Cultural Affairs 


Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Thessaloniki History Centre 
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PREFACE 


This study was submitted in 1983 to the Rand Afrikaans Univer- 
sity in Johannesburg as doctoral thesis. Towards the end of 1991 
an invitation was extended by the Centre for the History of 
“Thessaloniki (of the Ajjzog Oersadovixnç) to publish the study 
as monograph with the Centre. 


Substantially this publication is the same as the original study, 
except that editorial improvements have been effected. Some 
additions have been necessitated by more recent scholarship, and 
an Appendix was included to illuminate an interesting historiog- 
raphical aspect. 


As in the case of the original study, I record my gratitude to the 
following persons and instances who contributed to its successful 
completion: The Thessaloniki History Center, the Deputy Mayor 
of Cultural Affairs Mr. N. Tahiaos, the Professor Ch. Papastathis, 
and Dr. Ant. Satrazanis, the promotor Prof. Benjamin Hendrickx, 
the Rand Afrikaans University, the various persons visited on a 
study trip overseas in 1981 (Prof. D. M. Nicol, Mr S. Bendall, the 
late Dr. Colin M. Kraay, the Bibliothéque byzantine, Dr. Petros 
Protonotarios, and Mrs. E. Bees-Seferles), the staff of the Sanlam 
Library of the University of South Africa, and my parents 
(especially my now deceased father). 


The Human Sciences Research Council of South Africa awarded 
mea grant in 1981, by means of which my study-trip overseas in 
that year was financed. The grant is acknowledged here with 
gratitude. The Council was my employer between 1986 and 1993, 
and special thanks are due to its Computer Centre, especially the 
various members of Helpdesk, who assisted me in computerizing 
the text and thereby facilitated its revision considerably. View- 


points imparted in this study are those of the author, and should 
not be attributed to the Human Sciences Research Council. 


The opportunity to publish this study with the Centre for the 
History of Thessaloniki came about on the recommendation of 
prof Charal. Papastathis, of the Faculty of Law, University of 
Thessaloniki Mr. G. Kalphopoulos and Mr. N. Tachiaos, the 
Avuóruaoxoc of Thessaloniki and charged with cultural affairs, 
supported the venture. Great thanks are due to them for the faith 
thus expressed in the study and for seeing the publication 
through its production phases. 


This study was originally dedicated to my wife and young children. 
I dedicate it to them anew: over the past decade they have pro- 
vided great solace amidst the mental vissicitudes brought about 
by a South African society in transition, one in which the oppor- 
tunities for Greek studies have, sadly, steadily receded. 


Ialso wish to thank the «Centre of History of Thessaloniki» of the 
Municipality of Thessaloniki, the vice-Mayor of Culture Mr. 
Nikos Tahiaos, the Professor Mr. Haralampos Papastathis and 
Mr. Antonios Satrazanis. 
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SUMMARY 


In the wake of the destructive Fourth Crusade and the fall of 
Constantinople in 1204, Greek refugees were faced with the task 
of resisting the Frankish crusaders and of rebuilding their politi- 
cal life and leadership. In continental Greece, the western por- 
tion of the old Byzantine Empire, the Greek nobleman Michael 
Doukas rallied the loca] political forces around him. When his 
successor, his half-brother Theodoros Doukas, took over the 
reigns in ca. 1215, the western Greek political movement had 
gained momentum to the degree that Theodoros could capitalize 
on feelings of regional identity to form an imperial constitution. 
The recapture, in 1224, of Byzantium's second city, Thessaloniki, 
from the Latins provided Theodoros and the western Greeks with 
a capital city in which their Empire could be established. It was to 
last up to 1242, when it ran out of political viablity. 


The objective of this study was to write a broad political history 
of the Empire of Thessaloniki during the years of its formation, 
its actual existence, and its downfall. A reappraisal of the Em- 
pire’s political history became necessary especially in the light of 
ecclesiastical correspondence, of internal provenance, published 
for the first time in 1976. Apart from the additional evidence now 
available to the researcher for the first time ever, a number of 
scattered contributions, on various aspects of the topic, has been 
made in the past twenty-five years, and has awaited systematic 
integration into a general history of the Empire of Thessaloniki. 


In historically reconstructing political developments inside the 
Empire, and relevant contemporaneous international develop- 
ments, it was attempted to systematically involve the widest range 
of evidence possible. Accordingly, evidence for an ecclesiastical 
history, or evidence on the Empire’s commercial relations, its 
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coinage, its legal proceedings, its institutions and all other aspects 
were involved for its wider political significance. 


The military campaign leading to the conquest of Thessaloniki in 
1224 and its international background is discussed in the first of 
the three sections. The sections respectively mainly deal with the 
reigns of Theodoros Doukas (1224-1230), his brother Manuel 
(1230-ca.1237) and his son Ioannes Doukas (ca.1237-1242). In 
each section an interpretation of the internal and external politi- 
cal development of the Empire is given and the events involved 
are carefully analysed to discern the political forces at work. 


In the main, the newly made available evidence was found to be 
very useful in establishing a wholly revised chronological frame- 
work for Theodoros' reign. The accuracy of our intimate knowl- 
edge of daily events in the Empire was therefore enhanced. This, 
in turn, enabled us to draw more accurate conclusions about the 
circumstances under which certain political forces operate. 


While the immediate consequences of the new evidence was con- 
fined to the Empire of Thessaloniki under Theodoros Doukas, it 
in fact indirectly increased insight into the working of political 
forces in the reigns of Manuel and Ioannes Doukas. The study 
is concluded by a short discussion on the final years of political 
influence enjoyed by the Doukai in Thessaloniki, when the city in 
fact already resorted under the Empire of Nicaea. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. SOURCES FOR A HISTORY OF THE BYZ- 

ANTINE EMPIRE OF THESSALONIKI (1224- 

1242), AND A STATUS QUAESTIONIS OF ITS 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Our study gives an account of the history of the thirteenth century 
Byzantine Empire of Thessaloniki. This imperial western Byzan- 
tine Greek state was re-established, rather tentatively, after the 
capture of the city Thessaloniki from the Latin crusaders late in 
1224, and was ultimately absorbed into the rival Greek Empire of 
Nicaea sometime in 1242. In three brief phases, the Doukai of 
Epiros succeeded in establishing an imperial government in the 
recaptured city, only to narrowly lose it again upon their emperor 
Theodoros’ defeat at Klokotnitza in 1230; the latter’s brother, 
Manuel, administered a tottering and shrinking Empire until 
Theodoros returned from Bulgarian exile and installed his son 
Ioannes as a rather reluctant emperor on the throne. The Empire 
succumbed before the relentless expansion of Vatatzes’ Nicaean 
Empire in 1242. 


THE TRADITION 


The investigation of the history of the Empire of Thessaloniki 
certainly was a venture with antecedents of considerable merit; 
however, the opportunity to make a reappraisal of the subject 
nevertheless presented itself upon undertaking this study. Twenty- 
five years had lapsed since the appearance of the previous work 
covering the topic in all its dimensions; the work in question was 
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Nicol’s book on the then so-called despotate of Epiros’, which has 
seen some subsequent revision’. The scholarly debate evoked by 
the appearance of Nicol's original work led to a renewed interest 
in the period, and, in the wake of initial criticism against the book, 
there has followed a substantial stream of shorter contributions 
on isolated events or issues pertaining to the period". In review- 
ing, therefore, the period in question, the singular benefit to be 
reaped from these fragmented (and scattered) shorter contribu- 
tions was the improved insight into the actual wider tide of events 
which interacted to form the history of the Empire of Thessalo- 
niki. The clearing up of many subservient issues had neccessarily 
to lead to a better understanding of the essential nature of this 
western Greek Empire, its raisons d’etre, its defiant and tenacious 
existence, the disasters befalling it, and its decline. The «history» 
of the events and persons concerned could therefore be appreci- 
ated all the better with the improved ability to cast them into the 
context of verifiable cause and effect. 


The present study can most closely be characterized as a general 
political history of the Empire of Thessaloniki. The available evi- 
dence for the period, appertaining to our subject, was scrutinized 
for relevance for a political history in the widest sense of the word 
possible; a wide variety of types of evidence was synthesized in 
reconstructing this political history in the approximate division of 
an external and internal history. This approach led us to view the 
evidence forthcoming from external and internal ecclesiastical, 
economical, numismatical and governmental sources mainly in a 
political light. Even in interpreting the relatively scant evidence 
on the institutions of the Empire, it was the political rather than 
the administrative working of these elements which enjoyed our 


attention, 





! See Nicol, Despotate, in the Bibliography. 

? See Nicol, Fourth Crusade, in our Bibliography. This contribution by Nicol to 
the relevant part of the Cambridge Medieval History brought his own views up to 
date, but its usefulness is hampered by the lack of notes to the text (which is a 
feature of the whole volume). A more than adequate bibliography is provided at 
the end of the volume. 

* See Nicol's survey of recent contributions to the subject in Подсфатес 


"Egeuveg pp. 39-41. 
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As stated, the political history of the Empire of Thessaloniki has 
received its share of attention in the past. We aligned ourselves 
with this tradition to a greater or lesser degree as historical criti- 
cism permitted. 


Prof. Nicol’s book on the Despotate of Epiros (1957) depended, 
by his own recognition‘,on the traditional interpretation of the 
sources involved, except that he had more sources at his disposal 
than his precursors. The single most influential work within that 
tradition was the earliest, the narrative by K. Hopf, which covered 
not only the period in question, but the whole Byzantine era? His 
pioneering work has elsewhere been shown to be marred by many 
statements inadequately corroborated by unpublished sources. 
Hopf's guiding light has proven to be misleading in important 
respects, perhaps on a non-intentional level. 


Hopf's account of thirteenth century Byzantine history forms the 
background against which we have to evaluate the later works by 
Rhomanos and Meliarakes.' Although the first Greek scholarly 
attempt at the description of the history of Epiros runs back as 
far as the appearance of Aravantinos’ Xgovoyeagia in 1856*,only 
the aforementioned histories joined in the international scholarly 
tradition, Rhomanos’ history of the «Despotate of Epiros» built 
on Hopf' work, but it was in Meliarakes ‘lotogia (1898) that 
the acme in the elaboration of the early tradition was reached. 
Meliarakes’ history, although it did not have at its disposal the 
published collections of source material which we today possess, 
was monumental in its conception; it spanned the whole period 
1204-1261 (during which Constantinople was in Latin hands) and 
covered the history of both «the Kingdom of Nicaea and the Des- 
potate of Epiros», in a well-documented scientific fashion. His 
account of this political history remains authoritative. 





^ Nicol, Пебсфатес "Egeuvec, p. 39. 
= Hopf, Geschichte, in the Bibliography. 
5 Vasiliev, History, vol. I pp. 18-9, and Ostrogorsky, History, p. 6. 


7 Rhomanos, отори Пеаушатеіа, and Meliarakes, 'ezepím, in the 
Bibliography. 


* See Aravantinos, Xgovoygapia, in the Bibliography. 
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After some fifty years had lapsed without the appearance of any 
significant contribution, the year 1957 saw the publication of Prof. 
D.M. Nicol's book on the Despotate of Epiros. While the work 
took proper note of some of the more recent publications in the 
field, it was subsequently felt that the work also unjustifiably 
adopted some of the inbred misconceptions in scholarly tradition. 
Criticism against the work especially came from French scholars, 
who enjoyed a strong background in continental historical criti- 
cism. The criticism levelled by Loenertz and Stiernon” showed 
that the conceptions underlying the nomenclature of 
«Despotate», and conventionally used to describe the nature of 
western Greek politics and government in the wake of the Fourth 
Crusade, were no longer tenable in the light of a thorough exami- 
nation of the available sources. The study shortly afterwards 
(1960), by Ferjancic" affirmed that if it were indeed possible to 
speak of a Despotate, the term could only be applied some fifty 
years later to the western Greek state of Michael II of Epiros. The 
criticism on Nicol’s book served, above all, to focus scholarly at- 
tention on the value of Western (Latin and French) sources for 
the study of the origins of the western Greek political movement, 
which was later to become the Empire of Thessaloniki, and the 
comparative unreliability of the Greek hagiographical Life of St. 
Theodora as a source of historical evidence. Nicol later improved 
on the indicated aspects in his contribution to the volume of the 
Cambridge Medieval History covering this period." It is worth 
noting that the substance of Nicol's historical account of the Em- 
pire of Thessaloniki was not challenged. 


Of subsequent scholarly importance for the relations between the 
Greek Empires of Nicaea and Thessaloniki is the monograph by 
Karpozilos (1973) on the ecclesiastical controversy between these 
empires for as long as Theodore Doukas was actively pursuing 
imperialist designs, i.e. in the years 1217-30.^We examined Kar- 
pozilos' findings at every available opportunity. 





? Lemerle, Review, pp. 401-3; Loenertz, Origines, pp. 360-4 and Stiernon, 
Origines, pp. 95-6, 102-6 and 120-6. 


10 Ferjancic, Despoti, in the Bibliography. 
! See Nicol, Fourth Crusade, in the Bibliography. 


11 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, in the Bibliography, as well as 
Hendrickx, Review, pp. 397-400. 
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Also worthy of mention are the adequate histories of the Empire 
of Nicaca by Alice Gardner" ‚апа, more up to date, that of An- 
gold.'^We used both works for information on that Empire. The 
recent doctoral dissertation by J.S. Langdon (1978) on the Ni- 
сабап Empire under Ioannes III Vatatzes deserves special atten- 
tion. ^This is not only the first work which properly explores Ni- 
caean foreign relations with the Seljuqs of Asia Minor, but also 
the relations with Bulgaria under Asen. Langdon's most valuable 
contribution seemed to us to be situated in the insights provided 
by his own experience of military affairs which enabled him to 
make acute analyses of the military campaigns in which Vatatzes 
was involved. 


The historiographical tradition of the Empire of Thessaloniki was 
thoroughly scrutinised in Prinzing's Habilitationsschrift, which was 
subsequently published in two parts in 'Hrergwtixá Xgovixd.'® 
This excellent work was unavailable when our study was originally 
carried out, but receives its due attention now. Prinzing has pro- 
vided remarkable insight into the administrative organisation of 
the Epirote state, based on his thorough analysis of Demetrios 
Chomatianos' oeuvre. No study can afford to ignore this work. 


THE SOURCES 


We proceed briefly to discuss now the various sources utilized in 
composing our narrative. In each specific case we also attempt to 
indicate the relative value of the source, and to divulge something 
about the way in which we extracted evidence from that source 
and employed its evidence in the composition of the narrative. 


In reviewing the sources, it is gratifying to remark on the steady 
growth in the repertoire of sources available to the researcher of 





3 See Gardner, Lascarids, in the Bibliography. 
“See Angold, Government, in the Bibliography. 
5 See Langdon, Vatatzes, in the Bibliography. 


1% See Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung and Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung П in the 


Bibliography. 
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the period." In addition, the technical quality of source- 
publications has improved concurrently. The increase in the num- 
ber of sources served to widen the scope of the evidence available 
to us considerably and heightened the accuracy of the inferences 
to be drawn. Having more evidence available for our history 
meant that a more consistent chronological framework could be 
drawn up, in terms of which many hitherto inadequately inter- 
preted events could be seen in a new light. New perspectives could 
thus be formed on the evidence presented by traditionally well- 


known sources. 


The single most influential source for thirteenth century iC 
tine history has traditionally been the Xgovixy Cuyyeagy’® of 
Georgios Akropolites (1217-1282). His narrative covers the whole 
period of exile of the Greeks, with Constantinople in Latin hands 
(1204-1261). Tradition has been kind to Akropolites’ history, re- 
garding it in general as an «impartial and accurate source», * the 
product of a well-informed contemporary to the events he de- 
scribes. 


Only recently, however, has Akropolites' work come under closer 
scrutiny. In her doctoral thesis, Ruth Macrides (1976) made a 
translation of the work, accompanied by a thorough section-by- 
section historical commentary which provides insight into the very 
broad spectrum, of scholarship available on the matters described 
by Akropolites.” Macrides also dwelt in some length on the rela- 





17 The only comprehensive survey of Byzantine literature available previously was 
Krumbacher, Geschichte, vols. 1 and 2; this work has, of course, largely been 
supplanted by Beck, Kirche (which deals with all ecclesiastical literature) and 
Hunger, Profane Literatur, vols. 1 and 2. An indispensable catalogue and 
systematic survey of all Byzantine historical sources is provided ’ in 
Karayannopoulos, Tyyai. 


15 The standard edition is that of Heisenberg (see the Bibliography), which was 
re-issued in 1978, with minor corrections, by Prof. Peter Wirth, in the Teubner- 


series. See Karayannopoulos, Myyai, по. 457 pp. 333-4, and the accounts in 
Krumbacher, Geschichte, vol. I pp. 286-8 and Hunger, Profane Literatur, vol. I pp. 
442-7. 


? Karayannopoulos, nyai, p. 334 and Ostrogorsky, History, p. 418. 


2% Macrides, Translation and Commentary. This unpublished doctoral thesis, 
completed under supervision of Prof. D.M. Nicol, is accessible (with some 
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tionship between Akropolites’ Хооииў Cuyyeaph and the later 
works by successors like Skoutariotes, Ephraim and Gregoras, 
which depended on his work for their information. All additions 
to Akropolites' facts, or deviations from his narrative, are noted 
by Macrides. In addition, the study devoted brief attention to 
Akropolites’ bias as it was detectable, rather circumstantially, 
from his curriculum vitae. Nevertheless, little remains known 
about Akropolites’ historical method, i.e. about the way in which 
his well-known prejudices (e.g. against the western Greeks and 
against the Doukas-family)! in fact influenced his choice of 
sources, his evaluation and interpretation of the evidence, and of 
the way these factors worked in on his style of composition. 


In this regard, taken as a random example, we noticed that while 
Akropolites indeed never lets an occasion slip by to cast the west- 
ern Greeks, and the family of Theodore Doukas, in an odious 
light, he rather sporadically recounts events in the west and then 
in episodic fashion. It is clear that bis method of grouping to- 
gether all the facts pertaining to a certain topic may have the ef- 
fect of withdrawing these facts from the general chronological 
framework of his narrative, forcing the researcher to seek else- 
where for firmer beacons to date certain events”. 


Sources originating later and depending upon Akropolites’ history 
for their information have to be recognized for what they are, 
namely as second-hand sources of evidence, with a significant 
amount of additional subjective interpretation. Be that as it may, 
while Akropolites’ history was concentrated on the Nicaean Em- 
pire, and contained, in terms of the volume of his total narrative, 
but little reference to the western Greeks during the early period 
which we investigated, it also follows that those sources depend- 
ent on him contain but scant reference to our topic. The eventual 
victory of the Nicaean Empire in the competition for the suprem- 








difficulty) in the central library of the University of London, but well worth 
consulting. 


?! See Macrides, Translation and Commentary, pp. 61-4, where Akropolites' bias, 
working in favour of Michael Palaeologus and against Vatatzes, Theodoros II 
Laskaris and the interests of the western Greeks, amongst whom Akropolites 
languished some time in prison, is discussed. 


22 We deal at some length with the question of Akropolites’ bias in Appendix I (p. 
222 ff.) below. 
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acy over the Greek nation as a whole certainly played an impor- 
tant part in the lessening of scholarly interest, even of that day, in 
the history of the western Greeks and of their Empire of 'Thessa- 


loniki. 


The Сорофис Xeovuxf; was a history of the world from its creation 
to 1261, originally ascribed to the Metropolitan Skoutariotes", 
but regarded by Macrides rather to be the product of an anony- 
mous author”. In the main, this work's section on the period 
1204-1261 was taken almost holus-bolus from Akropolites’ narra- 
tive. The differences between the two texts, ranging from minor 
ones to others which betray the anonymous author's personal 
contribution or interpretation, do not cast additional light on our 


topic”. 


The verse chronical by the monk Ephraim™ contains, in a few 
references, additional information to that of Akropolites. Where 
these fragments are not corroborated by other sources, they have 
to be utilized with caution as the author’s interpretation stands 
almost a century removed from the events. Ephraim’s narrative 
has to be used in close conjunction with his own primary source, 
i.e. Akropolites. 


A further source dependent upon Akropolites is Nikephoros 
Gregoras’ «Roman History» (‘Pwpaixq lerogíx) which com- 
pressed his references to the Empire of Thessaloniki in the short 
first two books of his thirty-seven volume opus”. While this work 





3 See Skoutariotes, Ойрофис Xegovix?, in the Bibliography as well as Heisenberg's 
viewpoint on the authorship, as set out in Akropolites p. хі-хі, and Hunger, 
Profane Literatur, vol. I pp. 477-8. 

% Macrides, Translation and Commentary, рр. 56-61 (esp. 58-61) in which she 
discusses the authorship in question. 

?5 Macrides, Translation and Commentary, pp. 54-55 and 58-60. 
% Ephraim, Chronographia, in our Bibliography, and Krumbacher, Geschichte, 
vol. I pp. 390-3. The work by Lampsides, cited by Macrides, Translation and 
Commentary, p. 55, was unavailable. Most important, see Hunger, Profane 
Literatur, pp. 478-80. 





sil Karayannopoulos, Плуш, pp. 357-8 no. 503 and Krumbacher, Geschichte, vol. I 
pp. 293-8, especially pp. 295-6. See also Nic. Gregoras in the Bibliography. The 
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is recognized to contain some very valuable traditions of evidence 
besides its debt to Akropolites' history, the quality of the narrative 
is regarded as being rather uneven and influenced by the party 
politics current during Gregoras’ life (1295 - circa 1359)”. The 
traditional approach to Gregoras seems to have adequately ac- 
quitted itself of its task. 


In departing from the historical narratives referring to the Empire 
of Thessaloniki but originating outside this state, we need also to 
refer to the historical works of Nikephoros Blemmydes (ca. 1197- 
ca. 1272), The Avjynotc pegixh, his autobiography, as well as an 
extant letter by him to Michael (D of Epiros, contain interesting 
references to the western Greeks" These sources prove that not 
all Nicaeans regarded the western Greeks as inferior to them- 
selves" The less partial stand taken by the intellectual Blemmydes 
contrasts sharply with that of his pupil Akropolites and with that 
of the Patriarch Germanos II. 


The Empire of Thessaloniki, and the western Greeks in general, 
produced no own historian, or chronicler, describing these thir- 
teenth century events or their political development. Perhaps it is 
some measure of the relative (in)significance of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki within the broader stream of Byzantine history that 
we are made to rely on fragmentary internal sources of ecclesias- 
tical nature. In the attempt to wrest one's perspective on the his- 
tory of this Empire away from the traditional viewpoint - which 
ascribed to the western Greeks' state the illegitimacy of its desire 
to be independent from the Nicaean patriarch and emperor - it is 
necessary to carefully and systematically examine these synodal 
acts, ecclesiastical court reports and day-to-day correspondence 








German translation and commentary, Van Dieten, Ubersetzung, was unavailable. 
The fullest treatment of the author is encountered in Hunger, Profane Literatur, 
vol. I pp. 453-65. 


Е Krumbacher, Geschichte, vol. I p. 295. 


? See Blemmydes, Муос, in the Bibliography and Bury, Inedita. This 
interesting figure is discussed in Krumbacher, Geschichte, vol. I pp. 445-9 and 
Karayannopoulos, ITyyat, pp. 331-2 no. 455; also Hunger, Profane Literatur, vol. I 
pp. 166-7. 


^" Angold, Nationalism, p. 61. 
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between bishops of the Orthodox Church in central Greece and 
further afield. 


The problem inherent to archives of this nature is, of course, that 
they present their evidence immediately, without regard to the 
reader's ignorance of the intimate context of circumstances under 
which each was written. Consequently, it becomes ever more im- 
portant to reconstruct these circumstances as accurately possible 
for each document. This painstaking task is, however, amply re- 
warded for the researcher in the sense that a picture of excep- 
tional detail concerning the operation of the Church and the em- 
peror as political forces within western Greek society emerges. It 
is certainly not possible to acquire a similar penetrating view of 
Nicaean politics during the same period, and this fact must di- 
rectly be linked to the exceptional quality of the metropolitans of 
western Greece, and their high learning, which made the preser- 
vation of their writings all the more important for later genera- 
tions. 


The greatest source of the ecclesiastical archives of the western 
Greeks has proved to be the Codex Petropolitanus Graecus 250 in 
the autograph of Isaac Mesopotamites; the manuscript was trans- 
ferred from the monastery of Hagia Katerini on Mount Sinai to 
the Public Library of the then St. Petersburg where it still rests." 
This single Codex contains the bulk of the remains of the Metro- 
politan chancery of Naupaktos in Aetolia and, taken together with 
the lesser contributions from the Codex Hierosolymitanus 276 in 
the patriarchal library in Jerusalem, and the Codex Barroccianus 
Graecus 131 in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, it seems as if the 
chancery under the Metropolitan Ioannes Apokaukos may be 
reconstructed with considerable accuracy and completeness. 


The Metropolitan Ioannes Apokaukos witnessed in his own life- 
time his appointment to this most prominent see of Naupaktos, 
the fall of Constantinople before the Fourth Crusade, and the 
general political and ecclesiastical reorganization of the western 
Greeks under the Doukai, up to his own death in circa 1233/4. 
The documents from his archives reflect the Metropolitan's close 





?! Nicol, Despotate, pp. 217-9, and the fuller treatment in Bees-Seferles, TlgoAe- 
yópeva, pp. iii-xx. 
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involvement with the affairs of the western Greeks in his life- 
time.” 


In this regard, the publication of selected documents from these 
codices in various periodicals, which are hard to obtain, was un- 
dertaken by Vasilievskij", by Papadopoulos-Kerameus™, Kurtz? 
and Bees” at the close of the I9th and early part of this century. 
The complete Codex Petropolitanus Graecus 250, however, and the 
integrated view of western affairs it presents, remained obscure 
until comparatively recently, in 1976, when Bees' daughter, Mrs. 
E. Bees-Seferles, published his description of the Codex together 
with the as yet unpublished documents from the Chancery of 
Ioannes Apokaukos in the Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbu- 
cher." 


Mrs. Bees-Seferles included, in a separate section to the publica- 
tion in question, her own observations and additions on the 
manuscript tradition of Apokaukos' archives arising from the 
other codices at her disposal, and the more recent literature avail- 
able on 13th cent. history; she also attempted to provide each 
document with a firm date (as far as this was possible) and to list 
literature touching upon the published documents and related 
matters", Simultancously she published two shorter contributions 
arising from the additional information to be gleaned from the 
«fresh» documents and of considerable importance to our topic”. 





3 The single studies providing biographical information on Apokaukos are 
Wellnhofer, Apokaukos, and Polakes, "Aróxavxoc; the most recent and 
accurate survey is Tomadakes, O/ Aóytot, рр. 8-42. 


See Vasilievskij, Epirotica, in the Bibliography. 

% See all publications listed under Kerameus in the Bibliography. 

?5 Kurtz, Christophoros, in the Bibliography. 

“Bees, Treubekenntniss, and Аёо» Mavovýà Махебс in the Bibliography. 
57 Bees, Tlegryeaph, and Schriftstücke in the Bibliography. 


55 Bees-Seferles, Геот9йхо{, pp. 161-247, and Bees, Schrifistücke, in the 
Bibliography. 


PBees-Seferles, NixdAaac and Bees-Seferles, Ходуос бтёфешс in the Bibliography. 
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Bees-Seferles has correctly pointed out, in the most immediately 
significant of her two articles", that the broader picture to be 
obtained from the whole collection of documents indicates that 
the vexing question of Theodoros’ Doukas’ coronation as Em- 
peror of Thessaloniki may be solved, and the date in question 
fixed, between the tolerably close time-limits of April-August 
1227. Having, therefore, the accurate date of the conquest of 
Thessaloniki, late in 1224 (as fixed by Stiernon)" at our disposal, 
as well as a firmer date for the coronation of Theodoros and the 
accepted date of 1230 for his demise, we indeed also possess a 
completely new chronological framework for the interpretation of 
evidence from the carly period of the Empire of Thessaloniki. The 
impetus of events, and the direction of the development of inter- 
nal and external political affairs all acquire new significance in the 
light of the new material from Bees and Bees-Seferles. 


A revised chronology for this early period of the Empire is also of 
direct relevance for the big corpus of archives from the Archbish- 
opric of Achrida. Under the Archbishop Demetrios Chomatianos, 
who perhaps was the greatest legal expert of the day, the synodal 
court of Achrida not only handled run-of-the-mill legal cases but 
acted as a type of legal advisory-council for diverse rulers, aristo- 
crats and fellow clergymen. Chomatianos himself stood at the very 
centre of the controversy over the legitimacy of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki as it was he who had to shoulder most of the blame 
for the ecclesiastical sanction of Theodore's imperium. All the 
court-reports from Achrida - i.e. technical documents which pos- 
sess the express intention to exactly describe the legal issues at 
stake in each reported case and the methods employed to settle 
each issue - together with the correspondence between Choma- 





See Dees-Seferles, Xgóvoç Отёрешс̧, рр. 272-79, оп the date of Theodoros’ 
coronation. Her discussion, based on a comprehensive view of what seems to be 
the remains of most of Apokaukos' correspondence, renders the earlier attempts 
at dating the coronation on the basis of Theodoros’ use of imperial titulature 
largely obsolete. Thus two previous excellent contributions (Stiernon, 
Couronnement, pp. 197-202 and Karpozilos, Coronation, pp. 251-61) have to be 
disregarded due to the inadequate basis of evidence employed to reach their 
conclusions regarding Theodoros' coronation. 


41 Stiernon, Couronnement, pp. 197-202, retains its trustworthiness on the fall of 
Thessaloniki before Theodoros late in 1224. His analysis of Western (Latin and 
other) sources is unique in the scholarly tradition. 
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tianos and the Nicaean patriarch Germanos П - were published by 
Cardinal Pitra, 


The technical nature of these documents from Achrida, which 
extend up to Chomatianos’ death in circa 1234/5, cause them to 
display but scant regard for the historical context in which they 
originated, and, once again, this has to be reconstructed. In this 
regard, the historical value of Chomatianos’ archives has been 
discussed some time ago (1895) by Drinov. The sheer inaccessi- 
bility of the old Russian text has caused us, and apparently most 
other researchers, to use this document only on hearsay basis. At 
the moment, the usefulness of Chomatianos as source of evidence 
is greatly hampered by the lack of a scientifically critical edition of 
his text and by the lack of a document-by-document commentary 
in which the legal issues are properly analysed, the historical con- 
text established, the parties before the court identified and the 
legal procedures employed by the court discussed. 


The preparation of a critical edition of Chomatianos, by Gunther 
Prinzing, was mentioned in Nicol’s survey (1980) of recently car- 
ried out research of our period" notice of the imminent publica- 
tion of an edition, by Prinzing, was given in the Corpus Fontium 
t : . ` 

Historiae Byzantinae. It is indeed regrettable that this newer edi- 
tion, by an editor with recognized experience in the historiography 
of the archbishopric of Achrida and in the usage of its archives” 
was not yet available for our research. A new edition will, hope- 
fully, be the precursor in a line of related publications. 


The correspondence of the third and equally important western 
clergyman, Georgios Bardanes, the Metropolitan of Kerkyra, has 





® Pitra, Analecta Sacra, in the Bibliography. The best available biographies on 
Chomatianos are to be found in Tomadakes, Or Aóyiot, pp. 57-62, and Stiernon, 
Chomatianos, cc. 199-205. 


? Drinov, Khomatiana, in the Bibliography. 
“Nicol, Medopateg “Egevvec, p. 42. 


55 See the excellent study by Prinzing, Bedeutung, in the Bibliography. Since the 
completion of that study, and in the course of his preparation of the edition of 
Chomatianos, a steady stream of related publications, intimating new angles, has 
emanated from this scholar. In 1983 Prinzing habilitated with a study of pre- 
imperial Epirote history (ca. 1205 - ca, 1224); this study is utilised here. 
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received the very expert attention of Father Raymond Loenertz, 
who has improved substantially on obsolete past editions. 
Loenertz compiled the first really authoritative edition of Bar- 
danes’ letter on behalf of the western clergy to the Nicaean patri- 
arch Germanos П, as well as the edition of the Latin translation 
of the bulk of Bardanes’ correspondence Іп both instances, 
Loenertz supplied copious and meticulous notes to the text, its 
tradition and the historical context, correcting in the process 
many of the misconceptions previously surrounding these docu- 


ments. 


Much of Bardanes’ oeuvre is lost to us, as is to be deducted from 
the fact that a mere twenty or so letters directly attributable to 
him are presently extant^.In addition, while it is recognized that 
this learned clergyman played an important part in the formula- 
tion and expression of western Greek aspirations, and that the last 
of his letters date from circa 1238 (providing us with the latest 
internal source-material for our period), it deserves mentioning 
that much of this material seems to be of importance for the is- 
land of Kerkyra only. The degree to which the Empire of Thessa- 
loniki exercised control over the island after 1230, when the em- 
pire lost great sections of territory, and over the ensuing years 
while Michael (IT) Doukas acquired power in Epiros and Aetolia, 
is indeed debatable. Bardanes’ connections with Manuel Doukas 
have probably to be regarded as being more tenuous than was 
previously thought. 


The hagiographical Life of St Theodora by Job Monachos (thought 
to be Melias Iasites) is similarly of ecclesiastical provenance. This 
work recounts, for the edification of the faithful, the particular 
circumstances surrounding Theodora Petraliphas’ canonization: 
the events in Epiros after the conquest of Constantinople, the rise 
to power of the Doukai through the efforts of Michael (1) and 
Theodoros, the return from exile of the young Michael (II), the 





^5 | oenertz, Lettre, in the Bibliography. 


47 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, in the Bibliography. This supplanted, 
to a large degree, the antiquated edition by Mustoxides, Delle Cose Corciresi. The 
new edition was discussed in Nicol, Review, pp. 512-5. 


^5 See the list of Bardanes’ correspondence in Tomadakes, О! Aóyiot, pp. 43 - 56, 
and the more recent list in Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos - Nektarios, pp. 149 - 50. 
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latters’ tempestuous marriage to Theodora, and her steadfast and 
lifelong piety. Throughout, the author pursues the aim of elabo- 
rating the biography to substantiate the saint’s elevated religious 
stature. Information from this source was thus only utilized if it 
could be corroborated by evidence from more dependable sources 
and could be cleared of the obstacles, imposed by the genre, 
which impair the interpreter’s vision." 


The correspondence of the Nicaean patriarch Germanos П, who 
challenged the western Greek metropolitans' designs of auto 
nomy, is mainly to be found in the already discussed publications 
of Kurtz and Pitra, as well as in the collection of Miklosich and 
Muller? Noteworthy , with regard to all documents attributable to 
the patriarchate, is the indispensable edition of the patriarchal 
regestes (1208-1309) by Laurent,” 


When the ecclesiastical conflict between the western Greeks and 
the Nicaean patriarchate had been resolved by 1234, and western 
Greek ecclesiastical leadership had passed away with the death of 
Bardanes by 1238, the situation with regard to the availability of 
internal literary historical sources for the Empire of Thessaloniki 
changes drastically. For the last four or five remaining years of the 
Empire’s existence there are no literary sources of internal prove- 
nance. For this period, the internal political history, which seem 
to have undergone considerable changes and developments, have 
to be inferred from the account of essentially external events by 
Akropolites and the sources dependent on him. The reconstruc- 
tion of internal developments under Manuel Doukas and the 





# The most accessible edition is Job, Vita, cc. 903-8 (discussed under no.'s 491 
and 492 in Karayannopoulos, Туш, pp. 363-4). The authorship of the work was 
discussed in Petrides, Moine Job, pp. 40-48. In the scholarly tradition the evidence 
presented by the work had been accepted rather uncritically until it was examined 
by Loenert, Origines, pp. 360-94; another positive assesment of the value of the 
source was made by Vranousis, Xgovixd, p. 260 (and especially note 184), but that 
assesment does not appear to be the result of a complete and systematical 
scrutiny of the work, and thus not equal to the comprehensive viewpoint of 
Loenertz. 


% See M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. III in the Bibliography. Patriarch Germanos 
was special subject of the study by Lagopates, Feguavéc o Ё (see the 
Bibliography), which is now in need of thorough revision. 


3! See Laurent, Regestes, in the Bibliography. 
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young Ioannes therefore lacks the immediacy, and probably the 
accuracy, provided by eyewitness accounts. 


Janin has left us an encompassing account of the churches and 
monasteries of Thessaloniki as one of the most important Byzan- 
tine centres".This account provides the physical backdrop to 
some of the most important events in the history of our Empire. 
Of special importance is his historical description of the city ,of 
the Church of "Aytoc Teagyto¢ (Rotonda) and of the basilica of 
“уос Anuanteioc® where the coronation of Theodoros Doukas 


Angelos probably took place. 


Of considerable importance for many aspects of our study, is As- 
dracha’s historical geography of the Rhodope region (in Thrace) 
in the 13th and 14th centuries”.Her minute physical description 
of the topography, the climate, the communication-routes, popu- 
lation, important villages, agricultural production and social divi- 
sions of the area is tied to the historical accounts of the period. It 
provides a dimension often missed in ‘conventional’ approaches 
to political historiography. Nikolaos Svoronos, under whose su- 
pervision the study took place, describes such a study as da 
meilleure approche de la realité de cette empire», and as providing 
«pour l'époque considérée, une image claire du cadre géographique 
oit se place l'activité des hommes, dans une région peuplée des 
groupes ethniques multiples et difficiles á déméler.» Regrettably, 
this study was (and still is not) available in South Africa and had 
to be procured with difficulty for the purposes of this revision. 


Of crucial importance for an understanding of both the political 
intentions of the western Greeks and of the actual economic im- 
pact of their political ascendancy and decline, is the proper utili- 
zation of coinage as historical source. Numismatics have pro- 





52 See Janin, Les églises, in the Bibliography. His description of Thessaloniki runs 
through pp. 341 - 419. 


53 Janin, Les églises, pp. 341 - 5. 

* Tanin, Les églises, pp. 358 - 62. 

55 Janin, Les églises, pp. 365 - 72. 

5 Sec Asdracha, Rhodopes in the Bibliography. 
57 Asdracha, Rhodopes, p. ix. 
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gressed considerably since the appearance of the descriptive 
catalogues by Wroth™ and Sabbatier” even with reference to the 
period in question. The standard contemporary description of 
Byzantine coin-types and issues during the Ilth-13th cent. is still 
that of Hendy” although many improvements and new interpre- 
tations have been suggested especially by Bendall, Protonotarios 
and Оесопотійез“ А re-interpretation of the available evidence 
will probably be found in the announced catalogue of Byzantine 
coins from this period in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, also by 
Hendy.” Of special importance is the work by Dr. D.M. Met- 
calf? which attempts to view the numismatic evidence in its his- 
torical context by describing the development of monetary circu- 
lation. The resultant monetary history renders a great deal of 
numismatical evidence serviceable for our political history. 


The value of contemporary coinage as a source of evidence for 
13th century history has appreciated through the years commen- 
surate with the growing realization that it represents an important 
epigraphical record of some of the most important political 
events, and even of political views current in the issuing state.“ 


In the case of the Byzantine coin - from the point of view of de- 
scriptive numismatics - the metallurgic composition, the several 
types and denominations in which it was issued, and the legend 
and specific iconographical motifs on both the obverse and re- 


— 
* See Wroth, Catalogue, in the Bibliography. 

9 See Sabatier, Description, in the Bibliography. 

© See Hendy, Coinage and Money, in the Bibliography. 


91 See the publications cited in the Bibliography under the latter's names. Also, 
we cite only the publications which are most pertinent and relevant. 


'? See Nicol, Педефатес "Geebvec, p. 45. 


? See Metcalf, Coinage, in the Bibliography. This work is a great improvement on 
his previous monograph: Metcalf Balkans (1965), which was "pirated" in a 
reprint in the United States (1966). 


“ See the convenient indications provided in Hendy, Coinage and Money, pp. 65- 
8. The principles for the interpretation of imperial iconography on coins are 
discussed in Galavaris, Symbolism, pp. 99-117, and applied to coin-issues from 
our period by Touratsoglou & Protonotarios, Emissions de Couronnement, pp. 
68-76. The basic work on imperial iconography, referred to also by Touratsoglou 
& Protonotarios, is Grabar, L'Empereur. 
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verse sides of the coin, are important considerations. The histo- 
rian uses the accurate description of these features as 
«abbreviated» (or «syncopated») evidence for constitutional 
events and for the ideological tenets underlying the particular 
design of the coin. 


From the point of view of analytical numismatics, such as Met- 
calf’s pioneering approach indeed is, coin-hoards (which consti- 
tute the main body of finds) are to be regarded as a primary 
source of evidence for the history of currency, i.e. money in circu- 
lation within certain definable geographical limits This evidence 
is used to construct a monetary history, which generates, in turn, 
«ideas of general interest...to the economic and political history of 
the Balkan provinces... "With the details of recorded finds of 
coins able to being stored, to an ever increasing extent, by means 
of advanced technological systems lending itself to almost instan- 
taneous retrieval of various aspects of information, in countless 
combinations, the analytical study of numismatics cannot fail but 
to benefit in the long run. As far as proved possible, we attemped 
to involve the evidence yielded by descripive and analytical nu- 
mismatics in our interpretation of the political history of the Em- 
pire of Thessaloniki. 


Similarly, the descriptive study of individualized lead seals has the 
potential of being one of the most important and immediate 
Sources of evidence for this history. Despite the great advances in 
this field, embodied in the recent work by Zacos and Veglery, 
which is more accessible than the older work by Schlumberger”, 
there is but scant evidence available for our period. In Zacos and 
Veglery’s collection of lead seals, there is only a single one of 
relevance for our topic, and, at that, being a seal of the young Ў 
emperor Ioannes Doukas himself, of considerable interest. 





©° See Metcalf, Coinage, for an illuminating introduction. 
% Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 1, 12-7. 
9 See Zacos & Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, in the Bibliography. 


6 Sec Schlumberger, Sigillographie, in the Bibliography. This older work is very 
cumbersome to deal with, yet nevertheless a unique collection of lead seais, 


® Zacos & Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, pp. 105-6. 
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Accepting that the Chronicle of Morea was probably originally 
written in Greek, it occupies an intermediary position inasmuch as 
it presents a Latin perspective on events,” Tt may be regarded as 
an incidental source for our study. 


Finally, it remains to refer to our relatively scant usage of the so- 
called Western literary sources, in Latin and French, in our his- 
torical reconstruction. While we consulted the historical accounts 
of de Villehardouin, Clari, Valenciennes and Mouskés," their re- 
spective scopes fall outside that of our own study. The western 
Sources are, however, of considerable importance for the recon- 
struction of the historical situation immediately after the conquest 
of Constantinople and prior to Theodore Doukas' assumption of 
the political leadership of the western Greeks. The work by Stier- 
non and Loenertz (see our discussion above) has clearly shown up 
the value of these sources for the tentative reorganization of the 
western Greek political life, and the general situation in central 
Greece, Euboea, the Peloponnese and Thrace. Western intellec- 
tual interest in the continued existence of a Latin presence in 
Greece was receding even before the conquest of Thessaloniki, as 
soon as it became clear that there was little prospect of the local 
inhabitants ever being persuaded to follow the Roman brand of 
faith. One must gather from the lack of sources originating in the 
ranks of the crusaders themselves that hardly anyone there gave 
their long-term prospects a ghost of a chance. 


Other essential western sources, such as the relevant papal corre- 
spondence, and that of Frederick H of Hohenstaufen, receive 
their due attention in our study. 


Finally, documents emanating from the recognised emperors in 
Nicaea could be traced and placed within their historical context 
by means of the standard publication by Dolger (recently revised 
by Wirth) of the regesta of imperial documents, ” 





P See Chronicle of Morea in the Bibliography. 
7 See De Villehardouin, Historiens, and Phillippe Mouskés, in the Bibliography. 
7 See Dilger-Wirth, Regesten, in the Bibliography. 
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II. The Byzantine World after 1204 and the Re- 
surgence of Epiros 


Prior to the conquest of Constantinople in 1204, the Western, 
Latin Crusaders had drawn up a formal agreement (the Partitio 
Romanae) in terms of which the Byzantine Empire could be di- 
vided between the parties involved in the venture. After the em- 
peror Baldwin had been installed upon the Latin throne in Con- 
stantinople, the crusaders could set out to win for themselves 
their allotted sections of land.” Baldwin of Constantinople then 
invaded Asia Minor, and for some months swept all before him 
and conquered from Greek noblemen territories as far south in 
the main land as Poimanenon and Adramyttium. 


The city of Thessaloniki had been given to Boniface of Montferrat 
as a consolation prize after he lost the election battle to the 
throne of Constantinople”.From this city set out the army of 
crusader-knights to conquer Central Greece from the remnants of 
the old Empire, now represented by a tattered and unpopular 
local administration of tax-officials, and the influential organiza- 
tion of the Orthodox Church, consisting of metropolitans with 
dependent bishoprics. © 


The local Greek inhabitants cherished no misplaced loyalty to- 
wards their corrupt administrative institutions and these institu- 
tions themselves saw in the situation only temporary disadvan- 
tage. Big areas of Thessaly co-operated readily with the Latins 
and as far south as Thebes in Boeotia they were welcomed with 
open arms and well-wishes by the Greeks; soon, too, Athens and 
the island of Euboia fell to the Latin crusaders, who set up small 
dependent states in these areas." Boniface's state of Thessaloniki 
encompassed, by 1205, a large section of the Thracian coastline, 


® Nicol, Fourth Crusade, pp. 290-291. 
7 Nicol, Fourth Crusade, рр.287-91. 


7 Herrin, Realities, pp.255-257, as well as 282-3; Ahrweiler, Ideologie, pp.87-102 
(2. Patriotisme Provincial et Attitude anticonstantinopolitaine"). 


6 Nicol, Fourth Crusade, pp.291-2; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 23-5. 
T Nicol, Fourth Crusade, pp.291-2; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp, 23-5. 
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some portion of Macedonia in the immediate vicinity .of the city 
itself and the areas mentioned in Thessaly and Boeotia. 


Tn quick succession, in 1206 and 1207, the deaths of first Baldwin 
and then Boniface rocked Latin interests in Greece. The prime 
agent of these successes was the Bulgarian emperor Kalojan, who 
offered great resistance against the Latins along the whole long 
front where the two parties met. While Kalojan (known in Greck 
as Kaloioannes) shortly afterwards died while preparing for an 
attack on Thessaloniki and the Bulgarian successes came to 
naught, their activities in Thrace served to focus Latin concern 
elsewhere and to provide the Greeks in both Asia Minor and 
continental Greece with the opportunity of reorganizing their 
powers.” 


Following the sack of Constantinople, a stream of refugees made 
their way to the continental Greek provinces of Akarnania, Ai- 
tolia and Epiros, places to where the Latins did not penetrate.” 
By virtue of its geographic situation, Epiros traditionally enjoyed 
sound economical ties with Europe; in fact, this province had 
always been a little cut. off from the main stream of Byzantine 
political developments.’ The area provided refugees from Con- 
stantinople with the ideal conditions to establish an independent 
state. They could settle into previously under-exploited places, 
such as. the town of Ioannina, where they rapidly started showing 
profits.” Important sectors of the economic community, like the 
Jews of Arta and Ioannina, had stayed behind and bolstered the 
general well-being of the area. 


At the focus of local resistance to the Latins stood one Michael 
Komnenos Doukas, the bastard son of the ce6actoxgdtwe Ioan- 
nes Doukas, who himself enjoyed uncomfortable ties with the 





78 Nicol, op. cit., pp.290, 292-4; Setton, op.cit., p.27. 

? Nicol, Refugees, pp. 17-8, where the issue of the resettlement of refugees and 
of the movement of populations in Greece, Macedonia and Thrace is discussed. 
V Stiernon, Origines, p.90. 

3! Nicol, Refugees, рр.20-1, where Nicol refers to the basic articles on the town of 
Ioannina: Kerameus, Cuvomiogoð, pp.451-5 (the basic source material); 
Stiernon, Origines, p. 108, n.29 (which discusses the chronology of the 
document), and Dendias, Avevé€eic, pp.302-6. 
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imperial Angeloi family."Despite his illegitimacy, Michael had 
been а tax-collector in the theme of Mylasa and Melanoudion by 
1195, when emperor Alexios III Angelos promoted him to higher 
rank in the administration, Revolting against Alexios III, Mi- 
chael fled to the Seljugid Sultanate of Ikonium. During the pe- 
riod of political instability in Constantinople, with crusader and 
Greek aristocratic intriguing reaching an acme, Michael Doukas 
is found to have joined the retinue of Boniface of Montferrat, 
and building out the possessions of the Latin state of Thessalo- 


np; 84 
niki. 


Shortly afterwards, perhaps by 1205, Michael left the service of 
Boniface, and departed for Arta in Epiros. He joined western 
Greek resistance against the Latins at the invitation of the Greek 
governor of Arta - it is not known for sure whether the latter was 
the Senacherim of tradition"- and proceeded to consolidate the 
political forces in the area to support himself. Thus he also. en- 
tered into a marriage with someone from a local aristocratic fam- 
ily,” possibly even with the widow of the deceased governor of 


Arta. 


By this time, Michael was widely known as «the son of the sebas- 
tokrator», and certainly not as a despotes, as was traditionally 
thought to be the case. 


Even if he did not yet have considerable military forces at his 
disposal, he certainly displayed the opportunism demanded of a 
politician. A case in point was the redemption of his previous 
political opponent, Alexios III, from the Latins of Thessaloniki. 
Drawing upon the contacts which he had built up with the Latins 
under Boniface, he redeemed the previous emperor who had been 
captured by the Latins in the Tempe valley in their advance on the 





® On Ioannes Doukas and Michael, see Polemis, Doukai, pp. 87-88 (no.40) and 
pp. 91-2 (no.45), and Loenertz, Origines, pp. 362-3. 


5 Loenertz, Origines, рр. 363-4 and 393-4. 

% Loenertz, Origines, p. 364 and Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p. 292. 
55 Loenertz, Origines, p. 364. 

*5 Nicol, Fourth Crusade, р. 292; Loenertz, Origines, рр. 377, 393. 
% Stiernon, Origines, pp. 92-3 and 120-5. 
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south. It could not fail but to draw attention to the fact that Mi- 
chael was willing to set aside personal taste, and employ all avail- 
able means to secure the safety of the old emperor. In the end 
Alexios II appeared to be something of a political philanderer, 
for, after living some time in Michael's territories, he later moved 
on to the Sultanate of Ikonium and was captured there by the 
Nicaean Greeks." 


Michael Doukas increased his military effectivity considerably by 
persuading his brother Theodoros, the future mainstay of western 
Greek politics, to join him in Epiros. Theodoros had gained con- 
siderable experience in fighting the crusader-knights in Asia Mi- 
nor where he fought under Theodoros Laskaris. The latter Las- 
karis had set himself up as emperor of the Greeks in the east, 
with the city of Nicaea as his capital, and waged a continuous 
battle against the Latins and Seljuq Turks in Asia Minor since 
1204." 


The humble independence of Michael Doukas’ territories 
(ranging the western sector of continental Greece, from Dyr- 
rachium in the north to Naupaktos in the south) was challenged 
by the Venetians in the years before 1207 as they laid claim to the 
strategic ports of the Adriatic coastline and to adjacent islands, 
like Kerkyra, Kephalonia and Zakynthos. To curb the unaccept- 
able appropriation of his territory by the Venetians, Michael 
sought the protection of the Pope and, in exchange, agreed to 
recognize the suzerainty of Venice.” 


The entente with the Latin states was now extended to the Empire 
of Constantinople. Michael was clearly implicated in the Lombard 
rebellion against emperor Henry and in the attempt to bedevil the 
ordained line of succession to the throne of the Kingdom of 
Thessaloniki. He followed diplomatic procedure to extricate him- 
self from a potentially dangerous position, by arranging a face-to- 
face meeting with the Latin emperor of Constantinople, Henry 





55 Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p. 296; Nicol, Refugees, pp. 11-2; Prinzing, Bedeutung, 
pp. 20-4, and Loenertz, Origines, pp. 370-6. 


® The events in the East are outlined in Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, 
pp. 15-30, and Angold, Government, pp. 10-3. 


" Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p.297. 
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himself. Seizing upon the realization that the crisis had arisen 
from a lack of communication and of personal trust, Michael 
offered to compromise himself to the Latin Empire and to seal 
the agreement with the marriage of his daughter to Eustace of 
Flanders, emperor Henry's brother. Michael's almost presumptive 
self-confidence in the whole affair, and the nagéety of the Latins, 
speak from the condition to the agreement that Michael prom- 
ised to give one third of his territory as dowry to his daughter. 


De iure recognition for Michael's rule followed in 1210, when the 
Venetians proposed to Michael that he rule Epiros, Akarnania 
and Aetolia on their behalf, as their vassal. In the treaty, also 
known as the Promissio” concluded in June of the same year, 
Michael acknowledged his acceptance of the Venetian proposal 
and extended his protection to Venetian merchants within his 
territories". This treaty signalled the coming of age of Michacl's 
rule. In terms ОЁ it,his territories were recognized as an integral 
part of the international political and economical community, 
and as fulfilling an indispensable function in the region. 


Up till now, Michael's successes had been achieved through tact- 
ful diplomatic moves. His recently established status prompted 
him to actively build out his military strength by recruiting Latin 
mercenaries, and by capitalizing on the temporary division be- 
tween Bulgarian tribes and joining forces with the anti-Latin fac- 
tion of Dobromir Strez Assuming a leadership role, Michael 
launched a series of attacks on Latin possessions in Thessaly and 
seemed to score so many successes as to be a menace. By 1211, 
the Latin emperor Henry succeeded in staying Michael’s aggres- 
sion by binding him with an oath and by turning him against 
Strez.? 


Epirote ambitions were, however, running higher than even the 
Latins suspected. Indeed, with the aid of the Venetians, who knew 
a profitable situation when they saw it, soldiers of fortune swelled 





?! Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p. 298. 

? Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung, p. 106. 
Nicol, Fourth Crusade, pp. 298-9. 
% Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p. 299. 
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the ranks of the Epirote army. The first major territorial acquisi- 
tion for the western Greeks came when Michael's forces renewed 
their campaign against the Latins in 1212 and captured the dis- 
trict of Larissa in central Thessaly. And shortly afterwards he 
seized the important post of Dyrrachium and the island of 
Kerkyra from Venetian control.” 


At the moment of Michael’s actual mobilization of Epirote forces 
and his first extension of western territories by military means, he 
fell victim to a domestic assassin.°The task which he undertook, 
was left to his successor to complete. 


In assessing Michael's contribution to the political cause of the 
western Greeks, it is clear that at the heart of his restitution lay 
his inspiration of confidence into the despirited western Greeks 
which enabled them to resist the Latins. Michael Doukas is not 
on record as claiming for himself any special political position or 
title, although it is possible that, in the assertion of his independ- 
ence, he had his own coins struck in Arta." In practice, however, 
he certainly succeeded in placing an exhausted continental 
Greece on a profitable economic footing, in creating workable 
economic relations between politically hostile forces, and in 
turning these relations to the advantage of the western Greeks. 
The fruits of this planning were the re-establishment of the struc- 
tural fabric of Greek society in this region within the short period 
of ten years and the acquisition of means, diplomatic and mili- 
tary, to pursue national objectives of growing sophistication. Mi- 
chael also pioneered the convocation of Orthodox clergy of the 
western regions, a move which implied political support and pro- 
tection for the reorganization of the Church on а regional basis. 
Michael’s efforts provided the stable domestic foundation for his 
Successor to act upon. 


Prinzing has remarked on the scarcity of evidence for the recon- 
struction of a state and provincial machinery in Michael's Epi- 





% Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p. 300. 
26 Nicol, Fourth Crusade, p.300. 
У Metcalf, Coinage, p. 134. 
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5 Nevertheless, he says, Northwestern Greece was a well- 
protected and insulated area which remained stable and peaceful 
under the Komnenoi and the Angeloi of the previous century. 
Michael could therefore depend on a provincial government 
which remained largely intact after 1204, not least of all because 
of his won previous ties with it. His power rested on the marriage 
with the daughter of the previous governor of the theme of Nik- 
opolis, who lived in Arta. His status, together with the effect pro- 
duced by his surname Додхос, for a time misled the Venetians 
into regarding him as a Dux. However, by the time the Promissio 
was entered into with the Venetians, they no longered laboured 
under this misapprehension. 


The Promissio set out the Epirote's obligations vis-d-vis the Ve- 
netians and specified the territories over which Michael indisput- 
edly ruled.” The latter comprised the province or theme of Nik- 
opolis, including the towns of Ioannina, Bagenitia, Dryinopolis 
and Koloneia, as well as the town of Glavenitza, which properly 
belonged to the theme of Dyrrachion. This, in fact, as Prinzing 
points out, represented little or no change from the situation 
reigning under the government of the Angeloi, and the theme of 
Nikopolis was specified as the nucleus of Michael’s domain. 


The only explicit proof for the existence of a civil bureaucracy in 
Michael’s government, as Prinzing points out!” is also encoun- 
tered in the Promissio, where mention is made inter alia of the 
Epirotes’ right to the gathering of toll taxes at existing points of 
entry. However, only oblique reference is found to the existence 
of Michael’s own chancery: all known treaties and archival pieces 
seem to be attested by the other well-known and neighbouring 
chanceries of the time (viz. those of the Venetians, the Patriar- 
chate of Nicaea, Ragusa and the island of Kerkyra). 


Michael also indicated the direction of development for foreign 
affairs. His dealings with the Latins and Venetians, concluding 
agreements and treaties and securing the concessions necessary 





"Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung, pp. 104-5 (Summary). 
? Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung, p. 106. 
™ Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung, p. 107. 
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for survival, proved for the western Greeks that, with the proper 
discipline, they could set for themselves attainable objectives in 
this field. His successful military forays into Latin territory 
proved that the Latins were far from invincible and that increas- 
ingly aggressive pressure could be brought to bear in this direc- 
tion. 


The basis of independence established by Michael was, indeed, so 
sound that the western Greeks, politicians and clergy alike, could 
afford not to take too much notice of the rival Greek empire be- 
ing set up in Asia Minor by Theodoros Laskaris and of the unac- 
ceptable decisions of considerable import being taken, on their 
behalf, by the patriarchate established in Nicaea. 
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PART ONE 


THE IMPERIAL RULE 
OF THEODOROS DOUKAS 


I. The Acquisition of a Capital (1215-1224) 


Thessaloniki, the second most important city of the old Byzantine 
Empire," fell into the hands of Theodoros Komnenos Doukas 
during the period of time stretching from the 1st October and the 
31st of. December 1224 - most probably in December of that year 
-aftera protracted siege. 


Theodoros had delivered a humiliating blow to the interests of the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople and its dependent states in 
Greece, (including the Latin Kingdom of Thessaloniki) by 
capturing Peter of Courtenay, the crowned emperor of the Latin 
Empire, in 1217'?. from then on, his campaigns were directed 
primarily at the conquest of Thessaloniki. 





Y!Brehier, Civilisation, pp. 123-4 and Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, pp. 205- 
6. Janin, Grands Centres, pp. 341-5 ascribes the importance of the city to its 
position as meeting-place of East and West, as ancient place of residence of 
emperors, and its domination of the Balkan peninsula, After Constantinople, it 
was the most important Byzantine city; it was used as springboard for operations 
against the Bulgarians and the Normans. From a commercial point of view, the 
city and its two big markets formed a link in the movement of regional trade. On 
the religious level, the city's cult of saint Demetrios, one of the most popular 
saints in the Byzantine world, bestowed great prestige; in addition, the city had a 
large number of churches (one, purportedly, for each day of the year). The city 
was walled and included a fortified acropolis. Janin, op. cit., p. 344 provides а 
useful, albeit schematic, map of the city. 


102 Good accounts of these events are to be found in Nicol, Despotate, pp. 50-3, 
and in Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 45. See also Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung 
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From 1218, up to the conquest of the city of Thessaloniki, 
Theodoros pursued the aim of encircling and isolating the city in 
order to bring the maximum pressure to bear upon the tottering 
Latin government of Queen Margaret of Hungary and her young 
son Demetrios of Montferrat. By confronting both the Bulgarians 
and the Latins in turn, Thessaloniki was effectively encircled and 
cut off from its main source of support, the imperial government 
installed in Constantinople. Theodoros subjected to himself, in 
succession, the whole of Thessaly and the area comprising the 
southern sector of Macedonia extending as far as Serrai and 
Drama. Towards the turn of the year 1221-22, he had placed 
himself in the optimum position to launch preliminary attacks 
against Thessaloniki, ? 


In his quest for the city, Theodoros enjoyed the full support of 
the Western Greek Orthodox clergy, and through them, also the 
support of the populace spread over innumerable small dioceses. 
Thus Apokaukos, Metropolitan of Naupaktos, in extending his 
congratulations to Theodoros upon the capture of Prosakos in 
1219,"^ already displays the sense of strategic purpose gripping 
the whole of the Western Greek community, which would 
ultimately culminate in the conquest of Thessaloniki. «Certainly», 
he says, «the great and powerful God, the commander-in-chief of all 
that is carried out by you, and who has you as His lieutenant- 
general, He will make this great city yours, and this Prosakos, a 
perpetual thorn (in your side), will force even the inhabitants of 
Thessaloniki to be added to your rule.»This was almost a 
reiteration of his statement in a letter written to Theodoros a 
year earlier (1218), upon the conquest of Platamon, in which he 
described Thessaloniki as the most important strategic prize to be 





П, p. 39, who speculates that Peter's expedition probably moved along the 
Devolli valley and not along the Via Egnatia. 


Y? Nicol, Despotate, pp. 50-3 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p.45. 


U^ Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 3 pp. 244-6. For the chronology, see Nicol, 
Despotate, pp. 57-8 (Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 3 is. Kerameus, N.P., no. 11, p. 
266-9). See also Kerameus, Noctes Petropolitanae, no. 8 pp. 263-4. 


15 See the following note. 
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won in the region of Thessaly and as «a noble city befitting a noble 
106 
man». 


Throughout these years of high aspirations and steady successes 
for Theodoros, Apokaukos held high the banner of the military 
saint and patron of the city of Thessaloniki, St. Demetrios: «Do 
not God, the Creator of all and the Almighty, as well as the crown of 
the martyrs, the great Demetrios, having delivered unto you the 
neighbourhood of Thessaly, also give public notice of your entrance 
into the great city nearby..?»'” With the city already tantalizingly 
close to conquest, Apokaukos could almost physically smell the 
glorious odour of the unguent flowing from the tomb of St. 
Demetrios, and imagine himself entering the sanctuary of the 
saint to worship. 


The Latin Kingdom of Thessaloniki, protected by the city’s thick 
walls, had naught for her comfort. A longstanding feud between 
the powerful barons of Lombardy and Queen Margaret of 
Hungary next led to political instability which the Kingdom could 
ill afford. The barons owned a number of minor dependent states 
in northern Greece and championed the rights of William of 
Montferrat, the son of the erstwhile King of Thessaloniki, 
Boniface. Queen Margaret, again, second wife and now widow of 
Boniface, tried to protect the rights of inheritance of her son 
Demetrios. The quarrel was poorly timed in the face of the 
military onslaught on the city.” 


Theodoros Doukas now applied a strangle-hold on the Kingdom 
of Thessaloniki. From a papal letter we know that Theodoros 
took possession of Serrai, situated only some 100 kilometres to 





1% Vasilievsky, Epirotica, по. 4 p.247 ll. 29-36 (1. 36: „лёћс edyeviig eUyevei т@ё- 
поџса...). Both letters, viz. Epirotica no.’s 3 and 4 are cited by Nicol, Despotate, 
p.58 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 45 (Vasilievsky, Epirotica 4 is the 
same as Kerameus, N.P., no. 12, pp. 269-70). 

197 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 4 (the same as Kerameus, N.P., no. 12) p. 247 Il. 19- 
23. 

1% Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 27-30, provides a fuller. exposition of these 
events. 
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the north-east of Thessaloniki on the Via Egnatia, sometime 
toward the turn of the year 1221-2.? 


The writing was now on the wall, and pressure was mounting 
unabatedly on the Latin Kingdom. In the city it was agreed that 
the young King Demetrios should personally travel to Italy and 
the papal court to muster support (thus we find reference to his 
presence at the papal court at Anagni on the 14th of March 1222; 
see below). 


Pope Honorius III had already expressed his support for the 
Kingdom of Thessaloniki by prohibiting cordial relations with 
Theodoros!” and the harassment of the Kingdom; he had even 
excommunicated Theodoros when the latter's hostile intentions 
became clear." But it was at the same time apparent that the 
Pope shared the Lombard barons' conviction that the young 
Demetrios was. not yet of suitable age to bear his high office with 
responsibility "for Demetrios had to be content to play only the 
role of a figure-head in the proposed Crusade for the 
safeguarding of Latin interests in Thessaloniki, the whole 
campaign being under the actual control of William of 
Montferrat, Demetrios’ half-brother." 


1 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II no.3877, p. 56 (dated 21st of March 1222). Pope 
Honorius III in the letter instructs the Patriarch of Constantinople to give 
support to the bishop of Serrai, whose church has recently been occupied by the 
"belial" Theodoros. 


1? Pressutti, Regesta, vol I no. 2858 p. 473 (dated 11th December 1220). 
111 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. I no. 2856 p. 472 (11th December 1220). 
1 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. I no. 2858 p. 473 (11th December 1220). 


H? Shortly after his coronation as Emperor of Constantinople by Pope Honorius 
ШІ in 1217, the ill-fated Peter of Courtenay granted the Marquis of William of 
Montferrat such extensive rights and privileges in the kingdom of Thessaloniki 
that the de facto position of Demetrios as King of Thessaloniki was drastically 
reduced; this move could only have been made with papal assent. See Setton, 
Papacy and the Levant, pp. 44 and 50. 


114 William of Montferrat had, in fact, already been placed in command of a 
crusade to liberate the Holy Land during the previous year (Pressutti, Regesta, 
vol. I p.565 no. 3478, dated 20th june 1221, and vol. II p. 23 no. 3662, dated 30th 
December 1221, and p. 27 no. 3696, dated Sth January 1222). With the 
impressionable young king Demetrios playing right into the hands of William 
and the Pope by approaching the latter for aid, the scope of the intended 
crusade was promptly widened to include the defence of the Kingdom of 
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The vanguard of this Crusade, consisting most probably of a 
smallish contingent of the most eager knights, reached 
Thessaloniki during the latter half of the year 1222. These 
anxious troops were led by Hubert of Biandrate, one of William S 
most trusted lieutenants, who previously held the position of 
regent of the Kingdom and also led the opposition to Queen 
Margaret and her son Demetrios.” 


Hubert of Biandrate's presence in Thessaloniki, far from truly 
strengthening the city's security position, in fact only succeeded 
in reviving old political antagonisms. With the Lombard faction in 
the city suddenly reinforced, and the demise of Demetrios on the 
cards, Queen Margaret's rule was reduced to insignificance; she 
had no option left but to leave Thessaloniki, early in 1223, for 
her land of birth, Hungary. With her departure, the Greeks in 
the Latin-occupied Thessaloniki lost the one sympathetic party 
which could have proved to be the necessary rallying point for the 
defence of the city. ''* 


Theodoros Doukas’ assaults on the city went on incessantly 
throughout this period. In the course of the previous September 
(of 1222) Pope Honorius III had attempted, but failed, to renew 
the cordial diplomatical relations which they had formerly shared, 
and asked him to enter into a peace treaty with Emperor Robert 
of Constantinople, a step which would have precluded any 
further onslaughts on the Kingdom of Thessaloniki.” By the 


А ————— 
Thessaloniki, and Demetrios had to be content with his brother as commander- 
in-chief. Longnon, Reprise de Salonique, рр. 142-3 and Setton, Papacy and the 
Levant, p. 50 n. 27. 

"5 Two papal letters, dated 27th June 1222, instruct Emperor Robert of 
Constantinople and all other imperial officials to give support to this party and 
offer papal indulgence to those willing to comply with the instruction. See 
Pressutti, Regesta, vol. 11 p. 83 no.'s 4056 and 4060. 

И6 See the documents from Pressutti cited immediately above and  Setton, 
Papacy and the Levant, pp. 27-9. 

117 This event took place before 30th of March 1223 (the date of the papal 
receipt for the protective custody of all Margaret's possessions, also guaranteeing 
her personal safety. Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П p. 120 no. 4269, and Baronius, 
Annales Ecclesiastica, vol. 20 p. 455 par. 17-8. 


18 Wolff, Organization, pp. 37-40 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 29-31. 
19 Pressutti, Regesta, vol.II p. 94 по. 4121 (dated 26th September 1222). 
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13th May of 1223, however, the position of Thessaloniki had 
deteriorated to the degree that the Pope was offering his 
indulgence to all and sundry willing to help swell the ranks of the 
intended Crusade under William of Montferrat.” On the same 
day, the Pope renewed his previous order of excommunication on 
Theodoros; in his letter to the commander of Brindisi, he 
simultaneously forbade the transportation of mercenaries or 
military equipment to Theodoros' territories."' It thus appears 
as if Theodoros had many irons in the fire, engaging and wearing 
out the enemy at every conceivable opportunity; he was possibly 
stretching his manpower-resources beyond the limits of 
operational efficiency, hence his need for (more) mercenaries. 


The defence of the city Thessaloniki was entrusted, sometime in 
1223'" to Guido Pallavicini, Marquis of Boudonitsa. Guido 
Pallavicini had been one of the barons supporting Hubert of 
Biandrate on behalf of William of Montferrat against Queen 
Margaret and King Demetrios?, and was now the bajulus of ће 
Kingdom, acting as (regent and) plenipotentiary for the Kingdom 
and King Demetrios.His acceptance of the position as resident 
commander of the defences of Thessaloniki represented some 
sacrifice on his part, as his departure from his marquisate 
inevitably increased the vulnerability of the strategically 
important fortress of Boudonitsa guarding the Thermopylaean 
gateway to the southern Latin baronies. 


In the meantime, King Demetrios kept trying to muster the 
necessary support for the proposed Crusade to Thessaloniki; since 
at least March of this year, he, together with the Latin archbishop 





1? Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П p. 134 no.’s 4353, 4355. 
121 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II p.134 no. 4354. 


im Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, vol. 20 p. 455 SS 17-8. It is. difficult to affix a 
date on the issue. While Longnon, Reprise de Salonique, p. 143 does not attempt 
to fix this date even remotely accurately, both Nicol, Despotate, p. 62 and Setton, 
Papacy and the Levant, place the immediately posterior to Demetrios’ departure 
for Italy in 1222, 


13 The text of Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II no. 3863 p. 53 (dated 17th March 1222) 
is published in full in Wolff, Organization, pp. 298-301 (Appendix no. IV). See 
especially p. 300: "Hanc quoque compositionem nobilis vir G. marchio Bondinitie 
bajulus regni — Thessalonicensis recipiens et acceptans seipsum completurum et 
servaturum juravit", See also Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 27-8. 
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of Thessaloniki, Guerin (or Warin) had been resident at the 
court of Frederick II at Ferentino.” 


The middle of the year 1223 must be regarded as the starting 
point of the long besiegement of the city by Theodoros Doukas. 
The siege of Thessaloniki is, in fact, nowhere discussed, or even 
touched upon, by the relevant Greek sources. Instead, we are 
forced to. depend on Western sources only for scant information 
concerning the siege. 


In placing the start of the siege at the middle of 1223, it seems 
necessary to state a few observations. Bearing in mind Richard of 
San Germano’s statement that the fall of the city only came about 
after a protracted siege"^the veritable flurry of activities 
surrounding the Latin Kingdom of Thessaloniki during the second 
and third quarters of the year 12237 suggests to us that 
Theodoros’ attack on the city suddenly took such a menacing turn 
that the Pope and the Latin baronies realised that only a 
concerted effort could salvage their interests in the Latin 
Kingdom. Furthermore, if we accept that Theodoros' besiegement 
of the castle of Boudonitsa late in 1223"* was a tactical move 
with the aim of forcing Guido Pallavicini, commander of the 
city’s defences, to depart from the city in order to protect his 
personal interests in Boudonitsa (thereby leaving the city 
leaderless in the face of Theodoros’ onslaught), we then seem to 





14 Huillard-Breholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici secundi, vol. YI p. 329. 


25 The Western sources have been thoroughly analysed by Longnon, Reprise de 
Salonique, pp. 141-6, and some additional have been supplied by Sinogowitz, 
Eroberung, p. 28. Our exposition is mainly based on the chronological framework 
provided by these two articles. 


1% Richard of San Germano, 114: ...diu eam obsidendo... 
17 See our exposition of these events above on pp. 5-6. 


128 We know of the siege of Boudonitza through a letter of Pope Honorius III, 
dated 8th February 1224 (Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П по. 4758 p. 207), addressed to 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin, Prince of Achaea, instructing him to aid William of 
Montferrat in the defence of Thessaloniki and especially of Boudonitsa, and 
expressing the hope that these combined forces will humiliate the Greeks to the 
degree that they will never again dare to perpetrate anything against the Roman 
Church or the Latins! Significantly, copies of the same letter were sent to Otho 
de la Roche lord of Athens, and to the lords of Negroponte (Euboea), both areas 
situated close to Boudonitsa. 
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possess some ferminus ante quem for the inception of the siege. 
That the siege was eventually drawn out to something like 
eighteen months must probably be ascribed, on the one hand, to 
the failure of Theodoros’ attempt to draw Pallavicini away from 
the city, and on the other, to Theodoros’ inability to effect a 
complete blockade of the city’s accesses.’ 


Early in 1224 it was clear to Pope Honorius III that the Latin 
Kingdom in Thessaloniki was in dire straits and that all available 
means were to be employed in the attempt to save it. His 
extension, therefore, of papal protection to everyone 
participating in the crusade, in January of this year’, must have 
been one of the incentives added to make the venture more 
attractive to potential crusaders. And early in February the Pope 
instructed all bishops in Italy to encourage their parishioners to 


join the ranks of William of Montferrat’s army.P! 


As the drive to recruit knights and soldiers gained some 
momentum in Italy, several contingents of recruits were being 
amassed at the port of Brindisi to await notification of their 
departure for the beleaguered city of Thessaloniki.’ William of 
Montferrat himself was residing at the court of Frederic II by 
March 1224, «to partake of counsel and aid». Concrete results 
were thus beginning to crystallize for William and his patron, 
Pope Honorius, but it must have seemed, at the same time, 


7? Tt is possible that the papal instruction (see the documents cited in the 
previous note) elicited some response from the Latin lords and that Theodoros 
was forced to lift the siege of Boudonitsa, Regarding the blockade of 
"Thessaloniki, it must be borne in mind that we have no evidence suggesting that 
Theodoros possessed significant naval capacity - which rules out a proper 
Venetians and thee Latins. Furthermore, the movement of emminent persons to 
and from Thessaloniki that there was no water-tight sealing off of the sity. 


130 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П no. 4704 p. 197 (dated 22nd January 1224). 

P! Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II no. 4753 p. 205 (7th February 1224) 

7? Richard of San Germano, pp. 119-20. 

75 Richard of San Germano, pp. 119-20, who is referring to William's success in 
securing a large loan of 9 000 marks from Frederic II, while the latter was at 
Catane, to help finance the venture (Huillard-Breholles, Historia diplomatica, 
vol. II no. 4754 pp. 425-7). Pope Honorius himself shouldered a great part of the 
financial burden by donating 15 000 marks toward the Crusade, which, on paper, 


was ultimately destined for the Holy Land (Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II no. 4754 p. 
206, dated 7th February 1224). 
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apparent that these efforts were negligable in the face of the 
rising probability that Theodoros Doukas would take the city. 


Accordingly, Pope Honorius tried to forestall any breakthrough 
by  Theodoros by leaning heavily upon Emperor Robert of 
Constantinople not to wait for the arrival of William's forces in 
Greece before deploying his own’ against Theodoros. But 
Emperor Roberts own interests were being contested in a 
campaign in Asia Minor against Ioannes Vatatzes of Nicaea who 
had but recently succeeded his father-in-law Theodoros Laskaris. 
By aligning himself with the disgruntled brothers of Laskaris, who 
were passed over as successors and were trying to usurp Vatatzes’ 
power by fomenting a local revolution in the Opsikion-area™,he 
could hardly avoid sending some military detachments to Asia 
Minor. Robert nevertheless responded to the Pope’s instructions 
by delegating a part of his forces to the opening up of the route 
of communication with Thessaloniki. 


As said, Theodoros had taken possession of the town of Serrai 
two-and-a-half years previously in his manoeuvring around the 
city of Thessaloniki. Now his onslaught was mounting in intensity 
and he could ill afford to diffuse his veteran campaigners in 
haphazard engagements with the Latin enemy. Therefore, 
probably no more than a smallish garrison, dependent upon the 
goodwill of the Greek inhabitants, were stationed in Serrai at this 
stage. In any case, a portion of Emperor Robert's Latin forces 
under the command of Thierri de Valincourt and the general 
Nicolas de Mainvaut, placed the town of Serrai under siege 
sometime in the spring of 1224, possibly in April.” 





134 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П по. 4754 p. 206 (dated 7th February 1224). 
Interestingly enough, a copy of this letter was also sent. to Hubert of Biandrate 
(see loc. cit.). It seems strange that. Hubert needed prompting to put his weight 
behind William's efforts to repulse Theodoros. Could it be that this commander 
of the vanguard of the Crusade, and previous regent of the Kingdom of 
"Thessaloniki, was suspected of harbouring designs against the leadership of the 
tardy William of Montferrat? 


755 Meliarakes, 1отоеѓа, р. 160; Gardner, Lascarids, pp. 117-9. 


13% Nicephoros Gregoras, Lib. II cap. I; Akropolites, c. 22 (pp. 34-6; Ephraem, Il, 
7590-6. See also Meliarakes, lotogia, p. 160, as well as p. 160 n.1 and the cited 
sources: Lebeau, t. IZ’ 332-3; Ph. Mouskes p. 35. 
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The fullest description of the siege of Serrai as event is found in 
Akropolites"" who tells us that the town narrowly escaped being 
taken by the Latin forces. In fact, the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople and the parties who had some vested interests in 
her, all lost their last chance to salvage the precarious existence 
of the Kingdom of Thessaloniki when the portion of their forces 
waging the campaign against Ioannes Vatatzes in Asia Minor was 
defeated in battle in the vicinity of Poimanenon. 


When news of the defeat reached the besiegers of Serrai, the 
threat posed now to the Empire of Constantinople by Vatatzes of 
Nicaea was believed to be so substantial that the siege of Serrai 
was lifted. The retreat of the Latin contingent was fraught with 
tragedy as the crafty strategist Theodoros turned the situation to 
his own advantage, attacked the ill-organized retreating Latin 
forces and succeeded in capturing their commanding officers." 
Akropolites points out that'*’,as soon as the Latin forces were 
rent in two by the necessity of defending their interests in both 
the east and the west (against Vatatzes and Theodoros Doukas), 
and suffered damaging blows in both instances, their military 
power in the east, in Asia Minor, waned to a great extent. The 
Latin Empire of Constantinople never again launched any 
significant offensive against external threats. 


Throughout these difficult times for the Latin Kingdom of 
Thessaloniki, Pope Honorius III never ceased attempting to 
gather the maximum amount of support for William of 
Montferrat’s crusade. On the 20th May 1224, Honorius 
addressed a letter to Blanche, queen of France, asking her to 
encourage her husband to come to the aid of Latin interests in 
Greece "In surveying the total amount of pleas issued by his 
Pope on behalf of his protege William of Montferrat, it seems 
clear that the general climate in. Europe was not at all conducive 
to the launching of ventures destined for far-off lands; hence the 
tardiness characterizing the canvassing of support and the actual 





7? Akropolites, c. 22 p. 35 Il. 13-21. 


18 The retreat of the Latin forces and the capture of the commanders is 
recounted by Ph. Mousques, p. 35. 1. 23183-94, 


5° Akropolites, c. 22 p. 35 li. 18-21. 
7? Pressutti, Regesta, vol. ЇЇ p. 250-1 no. 5006. 
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assembly of the troops іп Brindisi, where they were.destined to 
languish in idleness for almost a full year. 


Unfortunately there exists a huge lacuna in all the sources 
covering the period, one stretching from the month of May 1224 
up to March 1225 - the vital period within which the final 
onslaught on Thessaloniki by Theodoros Doukas, and the 
collapse of the Latin Kingdom itself, must somewhere be placed. 
Two papal letters have however led Longnon'" to establish the 
by now generally accepted terminus a quo for the conquest of 
Thessaloniki. The first letter, dated 11th October, reminded the 
archbishop of Larissa of his obligation to observe an agreement 
entered into between the dean and chapter of the church of St. 
Demetrios in Thessaloniki and the brothers of the Holy 
Sepulchre, of the same city The brothers ^ undertook to 
continously maintain six vicars in this church in 
Thessaloniki'?,The second letter, dated 28th November'^,was 
addressed to all clergymen, their members of congregation, and 
Knights Templars and Hospitallers established in the territory of 
the Latin Empire of Romania (i.e. Constantinople)" It contained 
the disheartening news that William of Montferrat's crusade had 
been postponed to March 1225 145 and once again channeled much 
needed funds to the gluttonous coffers of a crusading army lying 
idle in Brindisi. Longnon maintained that, given the fact that 
Pope Honorius III was still not aware of the capture of 
Thessaloniki at the time of writing the second letter, i.e. 28th 
November, and bearing in mind the amount of time probably 
consumed in the delivering of this news to the Pope in Italy, the 
first day of October in 1224 could safely be regarded as the 
necessary terminus a quo." 





VY ongnon, Reprise, pp. 142-6. 
'® Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II p.273 no, 5126. 
143 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. Il p. 283 no. 5186. 


1 Wolff, Politics, gives a revealing discussion of the phrases ultra Macram and 
citra Macram, both used in the address of the letter cited by Pressutti (see 
preceding note), as well as in Pressutti's resume of its contents. 

145 That is, to the spring of the next year, when climatical conditions would aid 
the sca-passage and campaigning in general. 

pu Longnon, Reprise, pp. 143, 145-6; however, he seems innocent of the 
documents cited by Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П p. 274 no,’s 5132 and 5133, both 
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Similarly, Longnon employs another three papal letters to 
establish an appropriate terminus ad quem for the event. The first 
two letters, dated 12th February 1225, are respectively 
addressed to the diverse Latin authorities in the southernmost 
parts of Greece and to the Doge and people of Venice. The Pope 
tries 10 re-instill some confidence into these parties who have 
been severely shaken by the capture of Thessaloniki and assures 
them of his support in these difficult times by stressing that the 
proposed crusade under William of Montferrat is nevertheless 
still to take place. 


The third papal letter, written on the next day, viz. 13th 
February" and addressed to all the clergy of Thessaloniki, con- 
soles them that they did, at least, not perish in the conquest of 
the city by the Greeks; furthermore, that this present state of 
affairs is to endure only temporarily, as the well-financed 
crusade, accompanied by a plenipotentiary papal legate, is soon to 
make its way to that part of the world. By following the same line 
of argumentation as in the previous case, Longnon concludes that 
Pope Honorius' awareness of the capture of the city by the 12th of 
February, enables us to regard the fall of Thessaloniki as having 
taken place prior to the Ist of January 1225.1“ 


There have been attempts to find some more precise indication of 
the actual date of the fall of the city, especially through a closer 
examination of the non-narrative Greek literary sources. Thus 
Sinogowitz'” has taken a closer look at a letter of Ioannes 





dated 21st October 1224, announcing the mission of a papal legate to the 
threatened. Kingdom of Thessaloniki, possibly to attempt some negotiated 
settlement with Theodoros Doukas, or as replacement for the bishop Guerin 
(Warin) who had accompanied Demetrios to Italy. These documents appear to 
be even stronger evidence of the Pope's unawareness of the fall of the city than 
the documents to which Longnon in fact allude to make this very point. 


7? Both letters are cited by Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II p. 305, under no. 5304. The 
first is addressed to Geoffrey de Villehardouin, prince of Achaea, Otho de la 
Roche, lord of Athens and diverse barons, 


V5 Dressutti, Regesta, vol. H p. 305 no. 5308. Longnon, Reprise, p. 114 note 4 
inaccurately refers to Pressutti, no. 5305. 


'? Longnon, Reprise, pp. 145-6. 


19 Sinogowitz, Eroberung, p. 28, referring to Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 18 pp. 
278-9. 
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Apokaukos written during the period of Lent of 1225 (ie. 11th 
February to 30th March of that year) п which Apokaukos 
expresses, to the bishop of Larissa, the wish that the two of them 
may undertake the journey to Thessaloniki together in order to 
pay the meet mgogxúvnoiç to St. Demetrios and to the victorious 
Komnenos.* Apokaukos in fact also thanks the bishop of Larissa 
for sending one of his dependents, one Ioannes, to him - this man 
actually supplied Apokaukos witb a detailed account of the fall of 
Thessaloniki.” Sinogowitz rightly concludes that this information 
points to the fact that the fall of the city had only recently come 
about, probably during December of 1224. 


Setton has also drawn attention to the supplementary information 
contained in a recorded court verdict delivered by the 
ecclesiastical court of Achrida under Metropolitan Demetrios 
Chomatianos'™.In the evidence laid before the court it transpires 
that the two parties involved in a dispute had contracted a written 
settlement, previously, during the month of May, 1st Indiction, in 
the year 6721 (i.e.the year 1213)? Twenty-two years had elapsed 
since the aforementioned settlement had been agreed upon, 
making it the year 1235 during which the case was presented 


55! Grumel, Chronologie, p. 258 indicates that Easter fell on the 30th of March in 
the year 1225; on p. 320 he gives a survey of the Byzantine liturgical calendar for 
the ten weeks prior to Easter. See Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 18 p. 278 П. 27-9; 
Kai yágioai wor thy тессаоахортйда Tv употай» ёрестпхџіар 30x xai тас THY 
dvSgümrov xómrovcav Уйда... 

12 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, по. 18 pp. 278 1.32 - p. 279 1.1: Téya дё xai thy ete 
Oscoarovixny adév Tó ётісхбтіхо huei èyxawigopev xai TH ueyaAopágrugi 
Anuntels xai T@ vixi? Kouvqve tegatixiy meooxdynow dgooraueda... 

7? Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 18 p. 279 1l. 11-15: 'О дё cóc "lava coi t£v dov- 
Acer ДААЙ xai vv. xoopiKay xaAav cuyGauárav ENANTA otw бхеібёсталос. 
'6229ето yág wor та тєрї Oeooahoviuny, à negi Хоцттойтодчу, wc dv ў magi 7j 
cuvertgatte tole Enatvoujévoic xAémtaic THC móAeuc. | 

154 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, р. 51 (note 33) refers to document no. 106 
contained in Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 447-462. 

55 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, с.450: ў Асис ёуугафос... cuvtereaGeloa uate piva 
Маши тйс а dur. той eia! Érouc. The combination of the indiction-year and 
the year of creation provides with a deadly accurate chronological point of 
departure. 
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before the ecclesiastical court of Achrida 5, Most important for 
our purposes here: more than ten years have elapsed since the 
passing away of the Latin occupation of Thessaloniki, during 
which time first Theodoros Doukas and then Manuel, his 
brother, held sway over the city. ^" Unexpectedly, thus, we have 
been supplied with some retrospective chronological information 
on the fall of the Latin Kingdom of Thessaloniki, confirming the 
evidence to be gleaned from the so-called Western sources, as 
Longnon has done, placing it within the last three months of 
1224. 


None of the investigations conducted since Longnon's study has 
therefore succeeded in determining a closer date for this 
important event. We are forced to remain contented with only an 
approximate knowledge of the circumstances surrounding the 
event. 


Although the main Greek narrative sources provide us only with 
perfunctory details, with Akropolites and Gregoras mentioning 
Theodoros coming to power in Thessaloniki simply as a 
background detail to his assumption of the title and the trappings 
of the imperium," there remain some snippets of information - 





555 Pitra, Analecta, c. 452: xai ph éxew бохор єйтобса thy Саућиіра» vv megi 
Ürro9éotuc ўс évexa med ётё» elxoot Do тб xaMac xai уошрос xaí diya Elaç 
jotwootoby ЎієАбсато... 

157 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 461: Nat pay xai ӧті peta magéAevow тйс Аатихийс 
é€ouciac déxa mAgov HAN guévtwv Eviavrüv, xai ELovoraévtwy той te Eebacidev- 
xóroc худой Өғодёооо тоб Aodxa xai той adtadéAgou айтоб тоб xguticroU ğe- 
emórou xugod Mavousa, Ev тб dexdtw ёте: тӯ» тагойта» dywyiy ý Caydixiva 
xexivņnxe, тоб vópou xeAeüovroc Tip ów 7j pów ў хахороіа тих yevopévyy 
dudAuow elow dieting тодтор rgavàc Serxvugevov dvatgémerSat. 

155 Akropolites c. 21 p. 33 1l. 14-20: ‘О é Kouvnvóç Osdduigoc... ph Sé ёре» 
ёр Th oinei THEE ФАЛА Ta тйс баоіАєіас opetegioduevoc, meidh тўс OecsaAovi- 
хс yéyovey éyxgatíc тоААлс тє хоу тўс ‘Pupaidoc ёх THC xexgatnpevyc тарй 
тё» ‘Iradav vg’ éauróv énomoato, ёті dé xai THC тай Tay BovAydguv 
xexelguévyc, mogpugidu te Umevdlerat xai 800908 megibddAcrat médiAa... and 
Nicephoros Gregoras, liber П c. П (Migne cc. 145-7): "Orat yag éomégiat móAeic 
тў Aarivay deyi тед шхооб Sedouredxact, mácac, £xei9ev dg£dgevoc, бота 
xarergomolro xai ueSiotn тед ѓаотбо, Ewe xai atiy ў тйс тар Maxeðóvav 
тооха та yic éxeiguiouto реуалбтоћь Oceaadovixny, бптођтџодртос tThyixadta 
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to be gathered from a variety of other sources - which divulge 
various facets of Theodoros' conquest of the city. Thus we may 
surmise that the Latin garrison in Thessaloniki under Guido 
Pallavicini must have been left extremely despondent when no 
concrete military aid was forthcoming from Italy. Indeed, the 
hopelessness of their position must have been very clear upon the 
failure of Emperor Robert of Constantinople’s forces to 
recapture Serrai and thereby to put pressure on Theodoros’ 
military resources from the East.” 


It must have been a very rewarding moment for Theodoros 
Doukas when the Latin garrison surrendered' "In fact, he 
demonstrated his leniency and true soldierly integrity when, upon 
entering into the city, he restrained his troops from untoward 
molesting of the Latins; this is attested by the Pope’s letter to the 
by then expelled Latin clergy of Thessaloniki,and by later 
references to Guido Pallavicini, commander of the garrison, who 
was permitted to return to his fortress at Boudonitsa and resume 
his previous роѕійоп. 


Of Theodoros' entry into the city, of the manifold emotions 
evoked by the occasion, we unfortunately possess no record. 


II. The Political Situation in the Balkans 
(1215-1224) 


Theodoros Doukas’ capture of Thessaloniki provided him with a 
capital of considerable prestige, from where he could rule over 
the sizeable territory which he and his predecessor had built up 





той pagxéciou megi thy патоіда Awpbagdiav. Aùrixa дЕ xai Gaoireiag ёартф 
megitiSnow буора... 

159 See our discussion on the siege of Serrai above, as well as Norden, Papstiuin, 
pp. 302-4, which gives a convincing exposition of the strategy employed by Pope 
Honorius Ш to save the Latin Kingdom of Thessaloniki. 

10, Nicol, Despotate, р. 63. 

1? Pressutti, Regesta, vol. II p. 305 no. 5308 (dated 13th February 1225). 


! See the references given in Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 416 note 63. 
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into a more or less integral geographical unit. Being in possession 
of the greater portion of the Greek mainland meant that he also 
had lengthy frontiers to maintain and a number of hostile 
neighbours which had to be appeased. 


Most of the borderline delimiting Theodoros' territory was 
provided by natural coastline. To the west, he possessed the whole 
coastline stretching from Durazzo (Dyrrachium) in the north, 
down past Epiros to Akarnania in the south, sweeping round and 
reaching as far east into the Corinthian Gulf as Naupaktos, 
possibly even Galaxidi'?. To the east, Theodoros’ Thessalian and 
lower Macedonian lands were bordered upon by the Thracian 
Sea and the Thermaic Gulf. Alongside the Epirote coast he was 
in possession of the islands Kerkyra and Leukas. 


In the southeastern corner of his territory, one finds the whole 
coastline on the Gulf of Volos and the Gulf of Euboia, as well as 
the mountain passes of Phocis and Boiotia, in the hands of the 
Latin lords of Athens and Thebes and their dependants. The 
result was a rather vaguely defined frontier running between 
Naupaktos, Nea Patre, Larissa and the valley of Tempe. is 


A rather jagged frontier line presented itself in the northern 
regions of Illyria and Macedonia, where one has to imagine a line 
running from Durazzo, on the Adriatic coast, eastwards, to Dibra; 
from there to Prilep and Strumitza, and from there, again, on to 
Serrai and Drama'Ü,which marked the boundary between 
Theodoros Doukas' territory and the tenuous holdings of the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople. 


By the time Theodoros launched the final succesful assault on 
Thessaloniki, he was already in control of this large described 
tract of land. His conquest of Thessaloniki came as a crowning 
achievement in the expansion-process. 





‘3 Akropolites $ p. 13 1.25 - p. 14 14; $ 14 p. 25 li, 10-2 and. $ 21 p. 33 II. 14-8. 
Nicol, Despotate, pp. 42-3, 48-50, and 57-60 gives a thorough account of Michael 
and Theodoros' campaigns and conquests. See also Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical 
Controversy, p. 39. 


164 Nicol, Despotate, p. 59. 
1% Akropolites § 14 il. 10-2 and 22, p. 35 П. 13-17; Nicol, Despotate, р. 59. 
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In general Theodoros’ foreign policy displays the piecemeal 
complexion characteristic of a state bent on ensuring its survival. 
Accordingly, a variety of relationships were formed with the 
several nations sharing common borders with his territories. 


In the northernmost corner of his state be had to contend with the 
rising nationalist expectations of the Serbs^ In its eagerness to 
preserve self-interest, Serbia had explored every available 
avenue: it turned firstly to the Papacy and secured a crown for 
Stephan Nemanja in 1217; thereupon it exerted pressure, and 
ultimately obtained from the Patriarch of Nicaea, Manuel 
Sarantenos, autocephalic status for the archbishop of Serbia, 
Savvas, who was also the brother of Stephan”! Theodoros’ 
military conquests in this area, whereby towns such as Dibra and 
Skopia were annexed, brought certain Serbian areas under his 
political influence, which was largely exercised, by extension, by 
the archbishop of Achrida, Demetrios Chomatianos.! 


With the backing of Theodoros’ military power Chomatianos was 
able to take disciplinary action in bishoprics, traditionally 
suffragans to his seat, where Serbians with nationalist views had 
been ordained'.The pressure exerted by Chomatianos forced 
Stephan to enter into an alliance with Theodoros, sealed by a 
marriage between Stephan’s son Radoslav and Theodoros’ 
daughter Anna. Radoslav soon afterwards succeeded his father to 
the throne and readily submitted to the authority of the 
Archbishop of Achrida"". By the beginning of 1225, Theodoros 
Doukas was thus ensured, through his marital affiliation to the 
ruling house of Serbia, that this nation would not bring its 
nationalist designs into confrontation with his own intentions. His 
hand was strengthened to develop his foreign policy in other 
areas, where concentrated effort was really necessary. 





1% McEvedy, Atlas of Medieval History, p. 54, defines this group as "the 
northernmost of the two groups (Croats and Serbs) into which the south Slavs 
had separated". 


19 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 67-8; Nicol, Despotate, pp. 59-60. 
18 Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung II, p. 40 - 1. 

I Gelzer, Bistumerverzeichnisse, pp. 62-3, and Nicol, Despotate, pp. 59-60. 
Nicol, Despotate, p. 60. 
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Of more immediate importance for Theodoros’ designs, and for 
the development of his foreign policy, was the factor represented 
by the Bulgarian Empire, situated on the northernmost borders 
of his state. By taking full advantage of the temporary disarray 
into which the Vlacho-Bulgarian alliance was plunged upon the 
death of Kaloioannes, its ruler, in 1207," and lasting several 
years, Theodoros drove right into the heart of Bulgarian 
territory. Soon after taking over power from his brother Michael, 
like Achrida, Prilep and Pelagonia surrendered and added a large 
segment of Bulgarian territory, in fact all land stretching right up 
to, and beyond, the Vardar river, almost up to the river Strumon, 
to Theodoros’ territories." Also taking advantage of the unstable 
internal situation in Bulgaria, the exiled Ioannes Asen, son of. the 
founder of the Second Bulgarian Empire, Asen (1186-96), 
invaded Bulgaria (probably from somewhere in the north) with 
the aid of Russian mercenaries, climinated a contender for what 
he deemed to be his rightful inheritance, and became emperor of 
all Bulgaria by 1218.* 


Scholars are virtually unanimous in their assessment of Ioannes 
Asen II (1218-1241), that he «aimed at nothing less than the 
foundation of a Bulgaro-Byzantine imperium with its centre at 
Constantinople'“»and that Asen became heir to the ambition 
which had inspired his uncle;’” indeed, Ioannes Asen inherited 
from his predecessors the full awareness that, in terms of the 
traditional Byzantine conviction on the supremacy of its 
Emperor "his own imperium would never be accorded with full 
'prestige, unless he could call the capital of the Byzantine Empire 
his own and could exercise control over the civil and ecclesiastical 
administration of the Empire. In this vital respect, thus, it was 





"Nicol, Despotate, pp. 20-1. 


' See Nicol, Despotate, p. 49, as well as Map 5 facing Ostrogorsky, History, p. 
416, and Jirecek, Geschichte, p. 250 


™ Akropolites $ 20 pp. 30-2; Wolff, Latin Empire, pp. 213-4 and Nicol, 
Despotate, p. 103. The most comprehensive account of the foundation and 
composition of the Second Bulgarian Empire is to be found in Wolff, Second 
Bulgarian Empire, pp. 167-206. 


174 Ostrogorsky, History, p. 435 and Jirecek, Geschichte, pp. 248-9. 
15 Nicol, Despotate, p. 103. 
17% Dófger, Byzanz, pp. 177-82. 
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inevitable that Asen’s aspirations would place him in direct 
competition with Theodoros' foreign policy which, as we will see 
shortly, contained very similar aims. For the moment, however, 
Theodoros’ authority was well established over a considerable 
portion of Bulgarian land. His power was soon to reach its acme, 
with the consequence that Asen was hard put to offset the 
military and cultural threat. posed by Theodoros's conquests with 
the limited resources forthcoming from an as yet disorganized 
and divided Bulgaria. He could, in fact, not even take advantage 
of the seriously weakened state of affairs in the Latin Empire of 


Constantinople." 


Theodoros, however, exerted considerable influence over the 
Bulgarian population in his territories, and even beyond, in 
Bulgaria proper, through the Archbishop of Achrida, Demetrios 
Chomatianos. The background to the tense situation which 
eventually arose, was that the seat of Achrida had, through the 
dispensation of Basileios II after 1018, become the continuation 
of the old Bulgarian patriarchate'™. With the passage of time, the 
autocephalic status of the seat - in terms of which she was not 
obliged to owe allegiance to either Rome or Constantinople - was 
whittled away by efforts on the part of successive Patriarchs to 
hellenize the intrinsic character of the seat, and on the other 
hand, by Roman orientated invaders from Italy who attempted to 
bring her under the aegis of the Roman Church." The steady loss 
of the prestige traditionally associated with the archbishopric 
made it clear to Bulgarians cherishing nationalist ideals that the 
see itself could never provide the ecclesiastical pillar necessary 
for the foundation of an independent, sovereign Bulgaria state. 


With the Bulgarian uprising in 1185, an independent 
archbishopric, that of Trnovo, was created in the Bulgarian 
capital, with the implicit purpose to neutralize the sphere of 
influence of Greek | Orthodoxy'" After protracted negotiations 





17 There had, of course, at this stage been a long history of hostility and military 
confrontation between Bulgaria and the Latin Empire of Constantinople: see 
Jirecek, Geschichte, pp. 235-43. 


1% Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 310-1, and Zlatarsky, Prima Justiniana, p. 484. 
1 Zlatarsky, Prima Justiniana, p. 485. 
pi: Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, p. 28. 
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with the papacy, Innocent HI bestowed a primacy on the see and 
а king’s crown on Kaloioannes’*'and thereby bestowed some 
token recognition of the independence of Bulgaria. This was the 
situation inherited by Ioannes Asen in 1218, except for the fact 
that a great portion of territory formerly falling under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Trnovo had by now been placed 
under the sway of the Archbishopric of Achrida through 
Theodoros’ conquests, and held. there by his military superiority. 
But Ioannes Asen and Bulgaria's star was on the rise and 
Bulgarian nationalism would pose an ever increasing threat to the 
deployment of Theodoros' foreign policy. 


Because it represented the single most significant obstacle to the 
attainment of Theodoros Doukas’ ambition to restore the 
Byzantine Empire, the Latin Empire of Romania (ie. that of 
Constantinople)? had to bear the brunt of a fierce, unabating 
military onslaught from Theodoros aimed at putting an end to 
her very raison d'etre, that is, her occupation of Constantinople. 
The direct military confrontation between Theodoros and the 
Latins, resulting in the Latins’ loss of their Kingdom of 
Thessaloniki and most of its territory, has already been described 
above. For the moment, in fact, Theodoros’s progress toward 
Constantinople seemed ^ uncontainable and was posing a 
mounting threat to the city of Constantinople herself. 


Apart from the immense fortifications of this city, behind which it 
could hide, the Empire of Romania was not entirely without 
friends with vested interests willing to prolong its existence. Her 
patron, Pope Honorius, was mustering all available forces to 
counteract specifically Theodoros' military forces. He personally 
donated a large sum in support of the Crusade which was being 
organized by William of Montferrat to liberate the old Latin 
Kingdom of Thessaloniki. He cxerted pressure on the 
commercially minded Venetians to provide the necessary 
transport for the expedition. He also persuaded the hostile 
Frederick II of Sicily to lend a substantial amount of money to 
the Crusaders and he co-ordinated all the defensive efforts made 





181 Wolff, Second Bulgarian Empire, pp. 194-6 and Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical 
Relations, pp. 28-9. 


1? Wolff, Romania, pp. 32-4. 
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by the still existent Latin enclaves in Greece, viz. the Principality 
of Achaea, the baronies of Athens and Euboia and the Empire of 
Romania herself in Constantinople ?.That all these measures 
were finally largely ineffective, must probably be ascribed to the 
poor communications between the diverse parties. 


Perhaps the most important aspect of Theodoros Doukas’ foreign 
policy, and certainly one which has elicited a great amount of 
scholarly attention, was the complex and fluid relationship 
between his own state and the Empire of Nicaea, the imperial 
Greek state established in Asia Minor with as capital Nicaca in 


Bithynia. ^ 


With the fall of the capital of the Byzantine Empire, 
Constantinople, before the Fourth Crusade in 1204, the de- 


emótjg Theodoros Laskaris escaped to Asia Minor. By 1205, 
Laskaris had succeeded in subjecting the small cities of western 
Asia Minor and had himself proclaimed Emperor at Nicaea, 
possibly as late as 1206.5 In the course of 1207 Theodoros 
Laskaris turned his attention to the east, neutralized Greeks still 
resisting his ever increasing authority and re-established the 
frontiers which the Byzantine Empire previously held with the 
Seljuq Turks. On the death of the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he convocated а synod of Orthodox clergy at 
Nicaea in 1208 for the election of a new Patriarch. Shortly after 





183 Nicol, Despotate, pp. 62-3. 

1% A number of major studies exist in this regard: the first. comprehensive work 
on the Empire of Nicaea, was Meliarakes, ‘letogia (which included a good 
account also of the then so-called Despotate of Epiros), which appeared in 1898; 
this was followed in. 1902 by Gardner, Lascarids, which is perhaps still the most 
lucid chronological account of political events in the Empire of Nicaea, and in 
1913 by Lagopates, l'eguavóc б ©” , which gave a thorough - but by now outdated - 
discussion of the Patriarch's involvement in the formulation and enforcement of 
foreign policy. More recently appeared Angold, Byzantine Government (1975), 
written from the perspectives of a social and institutional history; although his 
work does not purport to supplant any of the abovementioned editions, Angold 
succeeded in casting new light on many important events and persons. 
Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, was published in 1975 and contributed 
substantially to a better comprehension of the role played by the Orthodox 
clergy in the relations between the states of Nicaea and Epiros-Thessaloniki. 


185 Gardner, Lascarids, pp. 56-7 and 60-1; Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, 
pp. 18-9; Angold, Byzantine Government, pp. 12-3. 
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the election of Michael Autoreianos, this new Patriarch 
proceeded to crown Theodoros I Laskaris as emperor on Easter 
Sunday of 1208. By this act, it was claimed by Laskaris and the 
i. Mie twin pillars of the Byzantine Empire was restored in 
exile. 


The young Nicaean state experienced strong opposition from the 
recently formed, and still confident, Latin Empire in 
Constantinople. Two invasions by strong Latin Crusader forces 
were narrowly staved off, not on the strength or prowess of the 
Nicaean armies or its commanders, but through the intervention 
of the Bulgarian Kaloioannes in the Thracian theatre of war, 
thereby causing a draining of Latin war resources from Asia 
Minor. An ongoing war of low intensity exhausted Latins and 
Nicaeans to the extent that both parties readily signed an 
agreement at the end of 1214. Except for the small north-west 
corner allocated to the Latins in terms of the treaty, the rest of 
Asia Minor, right up to the old Seljug frontier, was recognized as 
the domain of the Nicaean Empire. Further formal recognition of 
the peaceful status quo followed a little later when Theodoros 
Laskaris himself was joined in marriage to a daughter of the 
Latin empress Yolanda, and virtually complete trade concessions 
were granted to the Venetians in 1219." 


During the turmoil of the years immediately following the 
conquest of Constantinople, there seems to have been little 
rapprochement between the young state of Nicaea and the Greeks 
of Epiros, Thessaly, Thrace and Macedonia, whose efforts to 
resist the Latin occupation were only starting to be co-ordinated 
by Michael Doukas. Contact was made between the two Greek 
factions at this early stage and was later turned into a 
considerable bone of contention between the two parties, at a 
stage when circumspection would have enhanced the Greeks’ 
prospects to recapture Constantinople from the Latins. We refer 
here to Theodoros Doukas’ period of service with Theodoros 





186 


Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 22-3; Angold, Byzantine 
Government, p. 13, 


18 Б 
7-A concise, but accurate, account of these events is given in Ostrogorsky, 
History, pp. 426-31. 
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Laskaris in Asia Minor and the ensuing oath of allegiance to 
Laskaris taken by Theodoros Doukas. 


Chronologically speaking, the earliest reference we possess to 
Doukas' service and the oath is to be found in Bardanes' letter on 
behalf of the Western Greek clergy to Germanos II, Patriarch of 
Nicaea/Constantinople'* Bardanes' letter, which may have been 
composed as late as 1228-29" comprises, for the greater part, an 
answer to a pastoral letter by Germanos П, now lost." The 
metropolitan of Kerkyra makes no attempt to conceal his 
indignity at the false accusation (Wevdyyogiav) levelled at 
Theodoros Doukas in the Patriarch’s letter? Indeed, he asks, 
what tangible evidence can be produced by the Patriarch that 
Theodoros had ever consorted with the Musulmans; and has he 
forgotten that Theodoros was summoned to Asia Minor by 
Laskaris, who previously held the imperium there??? Has he 


see 


188 This letter was first published in Mustoxides, Corciresi, Appendice, pp. L-LVI, 
and was utilized from that source by Meliarakes, ‘lorogia, pp. 11 and 53-4; 
Romanos, 'leroguxf, Megayparela, p. 13, who usually does not cite specific sources, 
but adopts large sections from Hopf, Geschichte; and Lagopates, l'eguavóc ó 6’, 
pp. 54-5, who failed to realize the significance of the point under discussion here, 
and did not refer to it at all. A greatly improved version of the text of the letter, 
together with a critical apparatus, was published in 1964, by Loenertz, Lettre de 
Georges Bardanes, pp. 104-18. Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 38, gives 
no indication that the improved text was consulted on this point, so that his 
conclusions lose a lot of their credibility. Nicol, Despotate, pp. 95 & 102 note 41 
cites the Mustoxides-text, the only one available in 1957, 

1? We accept an adjusted chronological framework for the dating of this specific 
letter. This was necessitated by the findings of Bees-Seferli, Хедуос Oréieuc, pp. 
272-79, in terms of which the coronation of Theodoros Doukas has been firmly 
established as — having taken place between the 3rd of April, and the end of 
August, 1227. Allowing for the lapsing of a proper interval between the 
coronation of Theodoros and the decision by the Western Greek clergy to break 
off relations with the Patriarchate of Nicaea/Constantinople, the move which set 
off the composition of this fetter, it can be regarded as having been composed 
sometime between August 1228, and the early part of 1229. 

1% Y Genertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, pp. 89 and 92-3, and Loenertz, Actes du 
Patriarcat, n. 1243. | 


1 Doenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, p. 115 ll. 365-8xbxove oüguvé xal 
vation ӯ үй, oU шу GAAd xad Ate хоброу gov tác dutivac dvaGotypev тоб TV 
тотайтту Wevdyyogiav. 

1927 oenertz, ibid., p. 115 1. 368-72. 
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forgotten the benefits, the favours and kindliness generally 
bestowed by the politician (Onpaywyde) or the general on his 
underling?'? At the time of the swearing of the oath, the ruler of 
Asia did not yet himself wear a crown nor had assumed the 
purple robe; no - he was still moving from place to place, 
enjoying no fixed abode and was, above all, encountering 
opposition from uncontrolled factions unwilling to accept the 
bridle of his authority!” 


Having sketched the mutual debt owed by Doukas and Laskaris to 
each other and having mentioned that Doukas indeed never 
forgot his obligations to Laskaris’”,he discounts the possibility 
that his ruler would ever enter into similar oaths or treaties 
("Орхішу дЕ megi xai ёртедшсео»...) with Laskaris’ successor". 
«For,» he says, using a pun to emphasize the comparative 
statures of Doukas and Vatatzes, «what accord can exist between 
a lion (Aéuv) and а chameleon (xapaiAéav)!?» 


The later reference to Theodoros Doukas' oath of allegiance to 
Laskaris, which is also the reference which has been employed 
most readily by historians and has, consequently, exercised a 
considerable amount of influence on the interpretation of these 
events, is encountered in Akropolites Xgovixz; Cuyyeagh. In his 
description of?" the early years of Michael's rule in Epiros, he 
states that Theodoros, Michael's brother, was at the side of 
Laskaris, emperor of the Romans, serving him in the same fashion 





5 Т oenertz, ibid., p. 116 1l. 372-4. 

194 Т oenertz, ibid., pp. 115-6 Il. 374-78: oddéta yág ёотерпфбен тд тбтє UTE LAY 
тоефиеїди ó тйс 'Асіас gac megiebdAAeto, GAN’ Ñv rómovc тӧтоу dyeibav unde 
то méow evgloxav dvaravow тебс дё xai хатастас1аќбреуос Отб тёр полАёр 
duonving аиецёроу xaí ётоптибутшу rà THC XUZIÓTNTOÇ стбша. 

15р oenertz, ibid., p. 11611. 379-90. 

196 Y penertz, ibid., p. 11611. 379-90: "Ogxov dé negi xal ёртедйсғшу тобс тўр ёё 
éxeivov xar&youcay тїй) бтбуовшу elar tóv év pid aüroreAGc dváscovta 
&vvoeiy дАшс, uh xai dvantaivovtoc єй] dv тб évSóytov. тіс уй cuggavía Agovti тє 
xai xapotAéovti; 

197 See Akropolites $ 14 pp. 24-6, here especially p. 24 П. 14-6: тє xacvyvijrouc 
éxéutnto.., йр б рё Ocóbugoc TÈ Racie? ‘Pupalay cuvijv Өғоддо тё Àd- 
exagi, imngeray айт 0с xal of Жото! тр "Pupaiav. 
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as other citizens. Michael requested Laskaris to send his brother 
Theodoros to him in Epiros to fill the vacancy of an adequate 
eventual successor to his power ".Akropolites now pointedly 
explains the circumstances under which Theodoros left Asia 
Minor: «And the Emperor sent forth the aforementioned 
Theodoros to his brother Michael, after having first bound him 
with oaths to maintain allegiance unto him and unto those rulers 
over the Romans coming after him» (rovróv д tóv Oeddweov 6 
BaciÀeóc ёхтёрте то ddeAgar Miya, dguoic тейтоу 
ртедшсарерос̧ mríoviv Sovrgiac elc тобтор фиАйтте ual єй той 
per’ @йтду тёр Pwpaiwv xatagéovtac)'” Akropolites proceeds to 
discuss the demise of Michael and Theodoros’ succession to the 
power of Epiros.”” 


Laying aside, for the moment, the implications of this testimony 
for the relations between the two states subsequent to the capture 
of Thessaloniki by Theodoros Doukas, the latter’s relationship 
with Laskaris deserves our immediate attention: it has to be borne 
in mind that Akropolites’ account of the contentious issue leaves 
much to be desired in terms of objectivity. As Akropolites’ 
account was probably constructed at a much later stage, when 
reality had long ago resolved the disputed issue, he could make 
use of the opportunity to shift the greater part of the blame for 
an ideological split in the ranks of the former greater Byzantine 
Empire and schism in the ranks of Orthodoxy on to the shoulders 
of a person like Theodoros Doukas, who was no longer ina 
position from where he could defend himself." 


It is clear from the accounts of both Bardanes and Akropolites, 
however, that some oath of fidelity had indeed been sworn by 
Theodoros Doukas to Laskaris (this fact is indeed not disputed by 





1% Akropolites $ 14 p. 2411. 17-23. 
1%» Akropolites § 14 p. 241. 23 - p. 251.2. 
2 Akropolites $ 14 p. 25 Il. 2-8. 


%1 Macrides, Translation and Commentary, p. 51 note 2, seems to assign a very 
late date to the composition of Akropolites’ History, possibly as late as 1261, 
after the recovery of Constantinople. Such a late date of composition accounts 
largely for his bias towards the Epirote Greeks, the Doukai and the Empire of 
Thessaloniki. See also Macrides, Translation and Commentary, pp. 63-5, and our 
Appendix on Akropolites below on pp. 
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Doukas’ spokesman, George Bardanes); what is disputed by 
Bardanes, and propagated by the intimated letter of Germanos 
П, as well as by Akropolites, is the degree of dependency implied 
by the oath sworn by Theodoros Doukas. There have been 
several attempts to define the nature of the oath, notably by 
Oikonomides””,and after him, Karpozilos"";who attempted to 
link this oath of fidelity to another which was clearly sworn by 
Laskaris’ relations, local magnates, magistrates, the army and the 
people?" Macrides, who saw that Doukas oath had to be 
regarded as being distinct and separate from the one in our 
possession, attached some weight to Akropolites’ version of 
events, and concluded that the oath rendered Theodoros Doukas 


an orketog of Laskaris.”” 


Once again, however, setting aside the disproportionate 
dimensions the oath assumed later when it came to be disputed, 
it is in fact impossible to reconstruct the exact nature and 
consequential obligations assumed by it upon contraction. What 
seems to be of relevance is that the oath nowhere seems to be 
functioning either formally, openly or even remotely implicitly as 
guideline for relations between Theodoros Doukas and the 
Empire of Nicaea. We possess, in fact, no record of contact 
between these two parties on political or diplomatic level after 
Doukas left Nicaea and prior to assuming the imperium in 
Thessaloniki. 


The lack of political and diplomatic contact between Doukas and 
Laskaris may of course be explained by the fact that the Nicaean 
emperor, during the perido 1214/5 to 1224, saw no reason to 
regard Theodoros Doukas as anything but the successor to his 
brother, who was simply a rich local magnate with steadily 


accruing local political power "Laskaris might even have 





?? Oikonomides, Cinq Actes, pp. 137-8. 
%3 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 27-8 and 38-9. 


24 The full text of this oath, issued as a Patriarchal tomos (Laurent, Regestes, no. 
1207) has been published in Oikonomides, Cing Acres, pp. 121-4. 


205 Macrides, Translation and Commentary, рр. 243-4, and Svoronos, Serment, р. 
111. 


2% See Nicol, Педтфате égevvec, p. 46; this was also the case in relations 
between Michael Doukas of Epiros (Theodoros’ brother) and the Latin Empire 
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decided to studiously ignore the steadily ascending Epirote 
nobleman in the hope of not according his claims with even the 
faintest semblance of legitimacy or urgency. Nicaeans were in any 
case not very eager to accord Epirotes and other inhabitants of 
Central Greece with full Hellenic status.” 


Instead, the channel selected to bear the flow of diplomatic 
traffic between the Empire of Nicaea, and the Epirote rulers and 
people, was the Orthodox Church, which was spread throughout 
the territories occupied by the two parties. For a period of almost 
25 years the institution of the Orthodox Church became the 
arena for the conduct of negotiation for the statement of 
respective positions and for bitter conflict, between Greeks who 
were, territorially speaking, separated to an extent never known 
before in the life of the Byzantine Empire. 


It is only recently that this phenomenon, by virtue of which the 
Orthodox Church, as an institution with an operational hierarchy, 
was drawn into the field of ‘international’ politics, was brought to 
light,and the attempt made to explain it more satisfactorily. 
Despite the studies by Nicol" and by Karpozilos"" both of which 
gave relatively adequate accounts of the actual ecclesiastical 
events pertaining to relations between Nicaea and the Western 
Greeks, the vital background details were never considered 
important and, consequently, never brought to bear in the 
interpretation of the momentous events in question. 


An assessment of the causes for, and nature of, the extensive 
involvement of the Western Greek Orthodoxy in the external 
politics of the Empire of Thessaloniki has to start with the fixing 
of the position of the Church in provincial society shortly before 





of Constantinople, when a formal treaty was reached between them without 
further benefits flowing from the agreement for either party. 

207 Macrides, Translation and Commentary, p. 64, and Angold, Nationalism, p. 64 
("But the gulf separating the Greeks of Nicaea and Epiros appears to have gone 
deeper than this. The Epirots were deemed to have no share in Nicaea's 
‘Hellenic’ heritage. 

?" Nicol, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 207-28, which was later expanded into 
Chapter 4 (‘Ecclesiastical Repercussions, The Division of the Orthodox Church’) 
of Nicol, Despotate. 


29 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy. 
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and after the capture of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade in 
1204. It is in the determination of the local, provincial position of 
the Orthodox clergy in Central Greece that light is cast upon the 
alignment of this institution and its prelates with the imperial 
political ambitions of local landowners of the likes of Michael 
and Theodoros Doukas. 


During the period of the collapse of the Byzantine Empire, prior 
to the fall of Constantinople in 1204, the whole area and 
population of Central Greece (forming the Balkan peninsula and 
Macedonia), had to bear the brunt of all the vicissitudes the 
Empire was to suffer. Their country was ravaged by the successive 
waves of Norman invaders (1185), Bulgarian uprisings (1185- 
1187), the third Crusade (1188- 1190), more Bulgarian incursions 
(1195-1197 and again 1197-1204), and the forays of the knights of 
the fourth Crusade (1203-1204). In addition, their personal lives 
were placed under the unbearable strain of an excessive burden of 
taxation, extorted from them by a seriously weakened central 
government through officials who bought their positions with the 
sole view of self-enrichment?" The excesses of the central 
Byzantine government, its inability to rule in the provinces with 
sympathy and effectiveness - these were factors destined to bring 
about a strong feeling of resentment among provincials against 
the capital of the Empire, seat of government and gathering- 
place of a corrupt Byzantine court.” 


The general sense of alienation pervading the Byzantine provinces 
aided ambitious provincial governors in their personal designs to 
foment unrest against the emperor in Constantinople; more 
important, though, it served to rally the popular element in the 
provinces and to focus inhabitants’ attention on their  self- 
interests.?'? 


Apart from the fact that these feelings of regional loyalty were to 
provide the stimulus behind the creation of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, it is well to draw attention to the fact that there was 
such an anti-Constantinopolitan feeling in circulation in the areas 





d Ostrogorsky, History, pp. 401-17. 
?' Ahrweiler, Ideologie, pp. 87-102. 
?? Ahrweiler, Ideologie, p. 90. 
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of the Balkans that the advent of crusading Latin knights to 
certain areas, claiming whole Greek towns as their share of the 
booty, was positively welcomed by the inhabitants." 


Most significantly, as has recently been pointed ош?!“ with the 
decline in respect for civil authorities in the provinces, also in 
Central Greece, the Orthodox Church gained a new position in 
provincial society. Metropolitans and archbishops, as well as the 
other members of the local ecclesiastical hierarchy, came to enjoy 
some considerable amount of political significance. 


At least in the central area covered by the old theme of Hellas, 
the ecclesiastical administration is considered to be probably the 
most efficient in the province during the period preceding the fall 
of the capital in 12047*.The long periods of residence by 
metropolitans and the numerous lesser ecclesiastical officials who 
were required to run the extensive organization and to coordinate 
the manifold exchanges between metropolis and suffragans, not 
only served to enhance the personal authority of metropolitans, 
but also turned the ecclesiastical administration into the sole 
element of continuity in provincial administration", Herrin 


sketches the situation: 


«Metropolitans held lifelong appointments and normally built up 
a good relationship with their provincial parishioners. In every 
major city they could be seen to represent the authority of the 
patriarch, of the Oecumenical Church, and of the emperor whose 
name was always mentioned in prayers and sermons?! 


The very sound and wholesome relationship between 
metropolitans and parishioners provided the metropolitan with a 
sphere of influence in local affairs which, through the nature of 
things, encompassed the vital sphere of local politics, which were 
being neglected by the central government. The authority of a 


213 Setton, Papacy, рр. 22-3, for general details, but also a translation of an highly 
illustrative passage from a letter by Nicetas Choniates. 


24 Herrin, Realities, pp. 253-88, especially pp. 283-4. 
8 Herrin, ibid., p. 258. 

?* Herrin, ibid., pp. 258-9. 

?" Herrin, Ibid., p. 259. 
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well-loved metropolitan, like Michael Choniates in Athens, was 
assumed by the local populace to axiomatically extend right into 
the heart of. political affairs, with the consequence that they were 
willing to withstand in 1204 militarily, under his direction, the 
onslaughts of Leon Sgouros, the Greek magnate from the 
Peloponnese, whose intentions and methods were held to be 
somewhat cruel". Моге importantly, were it not for the excellent 
standing of the Orthodox Church and her hierarchy in the 
provinces, the Roman Church, introduced into occupied areas in 
Central Greece by crusader knights, would have made greater 
inroads into Orthodoxy. 


As is the case with so many other events and aspects of our 
period, we again possess few contemporary documents divulging 
intimate details of the new relationship arising between the two 
groups of Orthodox clergy respectively congregated in the areas 
of Central Greece and Asia Minor in the immediate aftermath of 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople. 


Thus it is only from a belated reference in a letter, dating from 
February 12222 that we come to know that Michael Komnenos 
Doukas submitted a petition to Patriarch Michael Autoreianos, 
requesting the ratification of the appointment of a number of 
bishops at a synod in Arta in 1213, Apparently, we have to 
conclude that while Michael Doukas and the Epirote Church 
made some respectful gesture to obtain legitimacy for the 
management of the local church, the Patriarch Michael (1208- 
1214) of Nicaea took no notice of their petition. This was either 
due to a lack of interest in the affairs of the Church in Greece, or 
indeed, as was indicated much later when the relationship 
between the two had soured, due to a conscious ignoring by 
successive Nicaean Patriarchs and synods of «uncanonical» 





218 Herrin, ibid., p. 266 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 21-3. 

2! Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 16 p. 268: évSev rot xai dvapogáv 9е79= ad той 
paxagirou éxeivou Корутрой хдо Miyana, Seouevor cuyyvagunc &ní tot ф9йтат! 
Téwç тоу xai deyShvar xai тойс, ae clgntar, dxavovictac xeigorovnxórac dbo 
deyiegeic,... as well as Nicol, Despotate, p. 87 and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical 
Controversy, pp. 52-3. 
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decisions taken by clergymen from central Greece”, No proper 
working relationship can therefore be stated to have existed prior 
to 1214. 


The situation changes, however, soon after the accession of 
Theodoros II Eirenikos to the Patriarchal throne (28th Sept. 1214 
= 31st Jan. 1216)?! From some letters of Apokaukos, recently 
published? we glean information which seems to explain, to a 
great extent, the thereafter steadily deteriorating relationship 
between the two parties, the increasing role of politics in the 
whole affair and the personal share of the blame to be shouldered 
‚ by this otherwise little known Patriarch?” for the decline in 
credibility suffered by the Nicaean patriarchate. 


Sometime around the middle of 1215?* and seemingly not long 
after Theodoros Doukas assumed power Patriarch Eirenikos 


appointed a new "€éagyog to the patriarchal monasteries 


7? Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 16 p. 268: "Gueve 7j тойт dvagoga тд ё2 éxelvou 
xai uéxgic "pd илбешйс аё:оџџёрт dmoxgicewc, ola Òh exeivod xal civ. peT 
éxelvoy mateiagyay Quo yegavdvtav, ойран, теб тб тоб пойуџитос тоште». 

2! Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 133-4, which provides the most authoritative 
chronological framework for the terms of rule of all 13th cent. Orthodox 
patriarchs. 


Bees, Unedierte Schrifistiicke, no.’s 51-3, pp. 107-10 and no. 57 pp. 112-4 (is 
also Kerameus, N.P., pp. 292-4). Bees-Seferli, TMeooSjxai, pp. 201-3 and 204-6 
convincingly places these letters as having been written around the end of 1215. 
Although the one letter, no. 57, had been published long ago, it elicited no 
attention from either Nicol, Despotate or Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, 
probably because, as long as only this one letter describing the events was known, 
it was too fragmentary to reconstruct a sensible chronological context. It is 
nevertheless interesting to note that the evidence divulged by this letter, which is 
manifestly of importance, was never fitted into the overall scheme of things. 


?5 Prior to the publication of the abovementioned letters (cited in the previous 
note). we possessed a single document attributable to Eirenikos (see Laurent, 
Regestes, pp. 24-6 n. 1219). Bees-Seferli, Mgoo9%xat, p. 206 correctly points out 
that we may now add two more ёутаАтђра, now lost, but mentioned at several 
occasions in these letters. 

?* An approximate date, based on Bees-Seferles’ dating of Apokaukos’ letters to 
the latter half of 1215; see Bees-Seferles, TgooSixa, pp. 201-3 and 204-6. 


?5 Bees-Seferles, Unedierte Schrifistücke, no. 51 p. 108 li. 42-3; no. 52 p. 109 II. 
31-2, and no. 57 p. 113 1 51-3. 
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resorting under Naupaktos, without deference to the fact that 
Ioannes Apokaukos, the local Metropolitan, had been occupying 
this position legally for sixteen years (having been appointed to 
the position by Patriarch Kamateros in Constantinople)" ^. The 
fact that Eirenikos committed this act without previously 
announcing to the Western Greek clergy his ascending to the 
patriarchal throne, or without consulting Western political rulers 


on the need for, or acceptability of, a new "C£aegyoc for the area, 
aroused boundless gall against the patriarchate of Nicaea.” 


On top of this discourteous behaviour toward the most esteemed 
of Epirote clergy,the Patriarch demonstrated his general 
contempt for decisions reached by the body of Epirote clergy"? 
by interfering in the foundation-process of a certain monastery 
and by causing the jurisdiction of the local bishop to be called 
into question, and at that, in a fashion which, to the mind of 
Apokaukos, contradicted the dictates of canonical law." 


Apokaukos’ resistance in the whole affair and the lines drawn in 
argumentation were to serve as paradigms in the heated 
propaganda battle between the two parties in later years. 
Indignantly he launched his defence through all available 
channels, drumming up support for the merit of his cause among 
Nicaean clergy known to him from before the fall of 
Constantinople" ^turning to the  ruler-family of Epiros for 
protection from the actual implementation of the Patriarch's 





22% Bees, Unedierte Schrifistiicke, no. 52 p. 108 1. 1-2; no. 51 p. 107 П. 30-2. We 
deal thoroughly with the documents in question, and the political significance of 


Kamateros’ appointment of the Z£agyoc in Bredenkamp, Sampson Incident, pp. 
9-31. 

7" Bees, ibid., no. 57 p. 11211. 1-13. 

228 See Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 43 on the personal influence 
wielded by Apokaukos at this stage. 

Bees, ibid., no. 57 pp. 112-4. 

23 Two examples are extant, viz. one to the Patriarch’s yagropõàač, опе 


Metretopoulos (see Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 51 pp. 107-8), and another 
to a bishop bearing the same name as himself, but otherwise unidentified (Bees, 
ibid., no. 52 pp.108-9). 
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dispensation” and finally writing a very open-hearted letter to 
the Patriarch himself? In this latter, most important piece of 
correspondence, Apokaukos openly chides the Patriarch for 
ignoring the Western Greek clergy at the time of his 
accession?" his disregard for the legitimate appointments by the 
last venerable Patriarch of Constantinople ?* and for the 
unsuitability of the ččagyoç appointed by ће Patriarch" In a 
revealing blend of assurances of loyalty and of severe 
recriminations against patriarchal incompetence апа 
maladministration, he concludes the letter: 


«And which of the previous, most holy, patriarchs would have 
contrived innovation of such a nature? If your holiness could 
rectify these matters, it would perform an act in compliance with 
canonical law and worthy of your greatness! But if you should 
indeed disregard us when we petition now concerning this matter, 
and allow the matter to persist in our country, then we shall 
surely not be silenced in our future attempts to petition your 
great holiness concerning this matter and in our struggle, 
together with the clergymen here in our country, against what has 
been brought about in unacceptable fashion.» ?* 


The issue at hand struck right at the heart of the relationship 
between the two parties of Greeks respectively situated in Asia 
Minor and Central Greece. At stake was, on the one hand, the 
legitimacy and authority of the Epirote clergy and, on the other, 
the legitimacy and authority of the Nicaean patriarchate, and 





291 Bees, Unedierte Schrifistiicke, no. 53 pp. 109-10, addressed to the Àoyagiaothe 
George Disypatos, who seems to have possessed the power to deprive the 
Patriarch’s appointee of a viable financial basis. Apokaukos states that he was 
advised in this regard by Maria Doukaina, whose apparent early interest in 
ecclesiastical affairs is revealing (Il. 47-9): guyviSy рог yág maga тйс xugiac 
Aovxaivnc, óc ef рер xatadéyn Thy magá той Aoyagiaarod pou adénow, Eco 
рой, ef Ў ой, xatactadjceta: TO dvIgaime pov. 

22 Bees, ibid., no. 57 pp. 112-4. 

232 Bees, ibid., no. 57 1]. 1-15. 

™ Bees, ibid., no. 57 1. 15-21. 

* Bees, ibid., no. 57 II. 21-3. 

2% Bees, ibid., no. 57 1l. 81-7. 
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these issues were intimately linked to the personal integrity of 
Patriarch Theodoros II Eirenikos. 


The Nicaean-based patriarchate had, over the preceding years, 
happily ignored Epirote attempts to reorganize the Church in the 
areas under their control”’.Shortly after his ascension to the 
patriarchal see, Theodoros II Eirenikos intervened in western 
ecclesiastical affairs. His act of stripping Apokaukos of his 
jurisdiction over the so-called patriarchal monasteries was 
calculated to impair Apokaukos' considerable authority as the 
mainstay of western ecclesiastical а аі”? Eirenikos' meddling, 
in the end, did not succeed in strengthening the Nicaean grip on 
the Church in Central Greece, for Sampson, who was to be 
deceased by 1219"? appears to have enjoyed little support - if he 
was wasn't in fact virtually ignored - among the western clergy. In 
the approximately four years he was in the western territories, 
Sampson made no headway for the Nicaean patriarchate. 


From the earliest stages onwards, the Nicaean patriarchate 
attempted to increase its influence in the fragmented Church 
organization by the appointment of a number of Exarchs who 
could exercise patriarchal authority by extension"" Sarantenos' 
appointment of an Exarch to the Metropolitan bishopric of 
Naupaktos failed because Apokaukos held a position which was 
unassailable in terms of canonical law, and, above all, because his 
personal authority was above reproach among the western clergy. 


The worsening relations between the parties of clergy in Asia 
Minor and Greece are well documented and discussed for the 
period covered by the patriarchate of Manuel I Sarantenos 
(March 1217 - Autumn 1222)"' The events demonstrating the 





?? Bredenkamp, Sampson Incident, рр. 14-5. 

28 Bredenkamp, Sampson Incident, pp. 16-7. 

29 See Bredenkamp, Sampson Incident, pp. 25-6. 
240 See Angold, Government, p. 58. 


p Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 53-69, and Nicol, Despotate, pp. 83- 
9i. The death of Eirenikos (end 1216) also marks the end of his term as 
patriarch. The patriarchate of Nicaea lacked internal continuity for the next 
fourteen months as Maximos II (June - December 1216) died soon after 
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increasing political involvement of Orthodoxy needs brief 
description. 


Patriarch Manuel I seems not have thought any contact with the 
western Greek clergy necessary until virtually forced by his ruler, 
Theodoros I Laskaris of Nicaea, to call for a conference of all 
Orthodox clergy spread among the several Patriarchates, in 
December 1219? When Manuel I approached’ Apokaukos, as 
spokesman for the western Greek clergy, it was with the purpose 
of inviting them to send a delegation to the pan-Orthodox 
conference. A joint policy was to be formulated here for union 
negotiations with the Pope and the Roman Church.” 


It is certain that Manuel I could almost not have directed a more 
sensitive request to the western clergy, and at that, at such an 
inopportune moment. Theodoros Doukas had already enjoyed 
spectacular successes against the Latins; his campaign for 
Thessaloniki was now gathering seemingly unstoppable 
momentum, Apokaukos accordingly rebuffed the Patriarch’s 
approach by flatly making it clear that, as far as the western 
clergy were concerned, there was no accord to be reached with 
Rome while they themselves were supporting Theodoros Doukas 
in his struggle against the Pope’s spiritual scions, the Latins. As 
far as they were concerned, Theodoros’ running battle against 
the Latins was not tainted by any untoward motive, but carried 
out with full recognition of God’s contribution to it and of the 
weighty religious obligations implied by the successes 





election, and some time lapsed before the next patriarch could be appointed 
(Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 134-6). 

2 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 14 p. 164 1. 1-10, and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical 
Controversy, p. 54. 

24 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 14 p. 2641. 11-7: ФАА? émeidy ó хойтіотос xal åyioç 
abtoxedtag pou теде eixivntov АЗ Gouàhv той owayayely el¢ Nixoay тойс 
dmavraysS: бое тойс te THC KavotavtwordAewc xai той Ünó 
brcEavdeciacg tov "Avrioyelac nai tóv "egocoAUguv, ёф? œ хоў Bovay xal 
Yipw meéoGec теб tóv mámav тйс meecbuvégac ‘Payne ттайўуо! ydew ToU 
Аў té oxdvdara xui medc GAAHAac єйлрейтш tac exxAnoiag xai 
opopeavijca: тоб Хотой партас Xgiotiavoic.... 
24 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 15 p. 267 1. 10-7. 
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attained” The Patriarch and his Emperor's strategy was rejected 
on the ground of its impracticability ^ while Theodoros Doukas’ 
military onslaught against the Latins was described as being, 
visibly, the only realistic policy yielding results which were 
immediately felt, and undeniably enjoyed, by the inhabitants of 
his territories." ^ 


In the course of the next year or two, Patriarch Manuel I tried in 
clear desperation to bring the Western clergy to heel under the 
jurisdiction of the Nicaean patriarchate. Because the issue of the 
so-called illegal ordination of various Western clergymen, 
Metropolitans and bishops, had, according to Patriarch Manuel 
himself, been studiously ignored by successive patriarchs, he 
called a synod of Nicaean clergy to ratify the uncanonical 
ordinations"", Rather transparently, the motive was to bring the 
recalcitrant Western clergy under Nicaean canonical control. To 
ensure the successful implementation of the synodal decree, the 
Patriarch and the Synod sent an emissary, Konstantinos Aulenos, 
to personally convey the gist of it to the metropolitan of 
Naupaktos and to Theodoros Komnenos'" The implication, 
however, of drawing Theodoros into these proceedings (and 
apparently not realized by the Patriarch!), was to accord 
Theodoros with full status as de facto political spokesman for the 
Western Greeks. Indeed, exactly how threatened Manuel I felt 
his patriarchate to be, may be gleaned from the signature to his 
letter, which attempted to spell out his position in the 


ecclesiastical hierarchy unambiguously: MavouyA &Aéc Ocod 
йоутїтхоттос KovoravrivovmóAeuc уёос "Papae xai otxovpevixóc 
mareiteync. 








24% Vasilievsky, ibid., no. 15 p. 267 Il. 17-29. 
*Vasilievsky, ibid., p. 266 Il. 15-26. 
%1 Vasilievsky, ibid., p. 266 I. 26 - p. 2671. 34. 


мв Vasilievsky, ibid., no. 16 Il. 1-23, and Laurent, Regestes, N. 1227 (letter 
discussed by Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 53, 56-7 and 62-4, and 
Nicol, Despotate, p. 40). 

29 Vasilievsky, ibid., no. 16 p. 268 il. 23-8. 

30 Vasilievsky, ibid., no. 16 p. 269 1. 27-37. The letter is dated February, 10th 
Indiction (71222). As Laurent, Titre, pp. 24-5 & 16-7 (also cited by Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 65-6) points out, Patriarch Manuel I apparently 
revived the traditional use of the title of ecumenical patriarch. Karpozilos, 
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Apokaukos again composed on behalf of the western clergy an 
answer to the Patriarch’s letter?';it was to be the last 
communication between them and the Nicaean patriarch Manuel 
I Sarantenos, for the latter passed away in the autumn of 
12227" Apokaukos explained away their irregular behaviour by 
referring to the force of the extraordinary circumstances 
prevailing in the West after the Latin conquest; he made no 
attempt to minimize the role of Theodoros Doukas in the 
organization of the affairs of the local church but linked, instead, 
Theodoros's military conquests to the re-establishment of 
Orthodoxy in territories previously lost to the Catholic 
Latins**.The disputed appointment of at least one bishop was 
made by Theodoros himself, whom they regarded as having been 
sent by God and, indeed, as emperor ruling over their affairs and 
territories" The western church is witnessing God crowning 
Theodoros with one solid victory after another over his 
opponents, extending the borders of his territories and increasing 
the measurements of his authority- how could he thus but enjoy 
some right to a say in the running of ecclesiastical affairs in the 
very territories that were his by убре moAéuow?" In any case, 
there could hardly be any political objection to Theodoros’ 
actions, as the situation in the East was totally different." 





Ecclesiastical Controversy, correctly observed that Apokaukos' testimony on the 
title’s previous usage (Epirotica, no. 17 p. 271 11. 5-22) is not to be doubted. 


?5! Vasilievsky, Epirotica, по. 17 pp. 270-8. As the letter was composed as answer 
to Vasilievsky, ibid., no. 16, which bore the date of February 1222, we must 
conclude that it followed sometime between March and September 1222 (see the 
following note). This very long and detailed letter is adequately summarized by 
Nicol, Despotate, pp. 88 - 91, and by Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 
64-7, where it is also discussed. 


252 Laurent, Chronologie, p. 136. Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 17 was thus probably 
written prior to Autumn 1222. 


755 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 17 pp. 274-5. 

34 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 17 p. 272 Il. 29-31: érrA£Aexrai дЕ magá той xga- 
тобутос тё» jyetégav, dv juei JedGev теста pgovoðuev xal BagiAéa тёр 
Tperégov émvygagópeSa. 

255 Vasilievsky, ibid., p. 272.11, 31-3. 

SVasilievsky, ibid., no. 17 pp. 272-3 & 275. 


37 Vasilievsky, ibid., no. 17 pp. 267-7, and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, 
p. 66. 
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Apokaukos therefore did not let Manuel’s use of the title of 
«Ecumenical Patriarch» go unchallenged. He pointed out the 
irregularity of this usage to Manuel, as well as the fact that. there 
existed other Patriarchs in exile elsewhere who enjoyed full status 
despite their lacking the imperial sanction which the  Nicaean 
Patriarch and his Emperor seemed to deem so necessary." 


Patriarch Manuel I Sarantenos died sometime in the autumn of 
1222 and was succeeded by Patriarch Germanos II in January 
12239 Germanos did not involve himself actively in the 
problematic relationship between the two parties until well after 
Theodoros Doukas’ conquest of Thessaloniki;”” he was destined 
to play a decisive role in solving the impasse. 


On the eve of the conquest of Thessaloniki, then, we find the 
local Western, Orthodox clergy solidly throwing their weight in 
behind the rising political power and aspirations of Theodoros 
Doukas. On an internal political level, they increasingly accorded 
him with imperial status and, in practice, with full imperial say in 
the running of the affairs of the local church. On the external 
political level, again, they staunchly defended the merits of 
Theodoros Doukas’ political claims and their own right to pay 
allegiance to him. 


Theodoros Doukas could not have enjoyed a more significant, or 
even powerful, supporter in giving expression to his ambitions. 
The Orthodox clergy were closely in touch with the populace of 
all Theodoros’ territories and they wielded great influence among 
all sections of society; the church was, perhaps, the single most 
important common bond between all Greeks, rich nobles or 
magnates and poor peasants alike?*', Spokesmen like Apokaukos, 
and later Chomatianos and Bardanes, enunciated the beliefs 





38 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 17 pp. 270-1 and 272-3, as well as  Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 66-7. 


259 Laurent, Chronologie, pp. 136-7. 


26 The first document indicating involvement on Germanos’ part with the 
problematic relations with the western Greeks seems to be Laurent, Regestes, p. 
47 N. 1239. The earliest date ascribable to this document is 1225, as Laurent 
points out. 


261 See our narrative above, as well as Charanis, Social Structure, p. 111. 
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shared by populace and clergy alike, so that their involvement in 
external politics must signal the involvement of regional forces in 
the international political arena. It also signals a considerable 
change of heart in a population which, a bare fifteen to twenty 
years ago, cheered the advent of Latin Crusaders to Greece. 


In characterising, then, the nature of Theodoros Doukas’ foreign 
policy and the various factors at play in the complex situation 
reigning at the time of the fall of Thessaloniki, we can say the 
following: there was, for the moment, no more dynamic power in 
the Balkans than that of the Greeks of Western and Central 
Greece under Theodoros Komnenos Doukas. The aggression of 
these Greeks, united in their purpose by the local Orthodox 
clergy, was directed against the Latin Crusaders occupying Greek 
territory and cities like Thessaloniki and Constantinople. In 
order to concentrate their aggressive efforts, the Western Greeks 
and Theodoros Doukas consolidated their peaceful relations with 
the various neighbours residing on their borders. 


Apart from the unifying power exerted by the local Orthodox 
church, it played some role in extending Theodoros’s political 
influence in neighbouring areas, especially by countering the 
rising nationalist sentiments of non-Greek nations, and by 
defending the merit of his imperial claims in an increasingly 
competitive situation with Greeks further afield. 


III. THE STRUGGLE FOR RECOGNITION 
(1224-1230) 


1. After the Conquest of Thessaloniki (1224-1227) 


Theodoros Doukas showed his soldierly mettle when, after the 
conquest of Thessaloniki, he resisted the temptation to break off 
the momentum of his offensive against the Latins; instead, he 
kept on driving out the Latin forces in front of him and allowed 
them no respite. Thus we know, from a letter by Apokaukos, that 
Theodoros pressed on to, and probably liberated, Christoupolis 
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(present-day Камаа) very soon after the conquest of 
Thessaloniki and prior to the 1st of February of 1225.2 With 
this, Theodoros initiated a relentless military drive eastwards into 
Thrace, on to the ultimate prize of Constantinople - a campaign 
and a goal which was to be the hallmark of his reign. 


Writing at about the same time as Apokaukos, ie. by mid- 
February 1225j*? Pope Honorius Ш announced to the Roman 
clergy in the Empire of Romania, at long last, the departure for 
Greece of the awaited expedition to defend and salvage Latin 
interests. About the actual events making up the expedition's sea 
passage, the landing in Greece, and so on, we possess no 
evidence. It seems safe to say, however, that the landing took 
place during the spring of 1225. Apokaukos, trying sometime 
later to impress Patriarch Germanos II of Nicaea with the size 
and formidability of the foe which God eventually subjected to 
Theodoros, described the Marquis of Montferrats navy as 
«huge» and «filling the ocean», and the plain of Halmyros, with 
«innumerable ships, horses, chariots and armies». The 
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Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 18 p.279 Il. 13-5: e€€Seto yág џо: vá megi 
Хаостойтоћ», @с dv ў magijv ў ouvéngatte той; emawvoupévoig хАёттшс тйс тб- 
Atc. 


The date at which the letter was written, may be evinced from internal allusions 
to the fall of Thessaloniki (e.g. from the portion of text quoted here, as well as 
Vasilievsky, ibid., p. 278 1.32 - p. 279 1.2) and the explicit indications that the 
forty day fast preceding Easter is approaching. Grumel, Chronologie, p. 258 
indicates that Easter of 1225 fell on 30th March; in terms of Grumel’s exposition 
of the liturgical cycle (p. 320) we calculate Lent of 1225 to have started on the 
11th of February. Christoupolis can thus be assumed to have fallen before this 
date. The fall of Christoupolis is also mentioned by the untrustworthy Job 
Monachos, Vita, c. 905A: Kai wávrov тё» Avtixiv ёш aürüc ёхөйтпоє 
Xeio rovnóAeuc. 

29 Pressutti, Regesta, no. 5308 (Pope Honorius III to the clergy in the Empire of 
Romania, dated 13th February 1225). The Pope had promised, at the end of 


1224, that the expedition would definitely depart for Greece by March 1225 
(Pressutti, Regesta, no. 5186 p. 203, dated 28th November 1224). 


24 See Setton, Papacy and the Levant, р. 53 for an interesting, but speculative 
account. 


?5Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 26 p.292 1. 14-28, esp. 16-20: tóv тоАоёуАо» отбАор 
éxelvov, toy x3éc Tou xai mgd тоіттс тй 'AAuugi mgocoxeiAavra xai mAnguoavra 
xai yay броб xai тїр SáAaccov thy pév pugiopógaw тёр тАойшу, vip dE уйу 
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expensive expedition, supported by the Pope himself, and 
organized after two wearisome, yet crucial, years by Marquis 
William of Montferrat in Italy, landed on a section of Greek 
coastline, now in Latin hands, in the Bay of Volos; when the 
invaders were gathered on the plain of Halmyros, nearby, it was 
probably the cramped, unhygienic conditions which caused the 
outbreak of disease which claimed the lives of many soldiers and, 
on top of it all, that of the mainspring behind the venture, viz. the 
Marquis William of Montferrat himself.” By the beginning of 
the autumn of 1225 the house of Montferrat had no one to exert 
its claims to the Kingdom of Thessaloniki with any authority; the 
expedition’s forces were disbanded.” The only success that 
seems to have arisen from the crusade's invasion of Greece was 
that it arrived in time to prevent the citadel of Boudonitza, which 
had been bereft of its Latin commander, Guido Pallavicini, and 
significantly, still under siege by a contingent of Theodoros 
Doukas’ forces, from falling into the latter’s hands.” 


It is also unknown what direct effect the incursion of the crusader 
forces into southern Greece had on Theodoros’ main war effort 
in Thrace and Macedonia. Seeing that he possessed only limited 
forces in Thessaly, which were apparently adequate to contain 
any advance from the Latin barons in the South, yet had to bow 
out before the arrival of Latin reinforcements from Italy, it seems 
feasible that Theodoros interrupted his thrust to the east to take 
personal command of Thessaloniki’s defences.” The largely 
fruitless outcome of the Montferratine venture, after the direct 
threat to the city of Thessaloniki lasted for only a brief period of 





йттоу xai борато) xai oTeateupdtay, Tay парто» реуаћаоуооутоу xataAqec- 
Sai thy juetégav, 0с осор, xai ác xaraAeAeipuéva йош ой. 
Contrary to Lagopates, l'eguavóc б & , p. 34; Nicol, Despotate, р. 74 n. 43 and 


Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 75 n. 29, we regard this as having been 
written shortly after the synod held in Arta in 1227. See our discussion below. 


266 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 53. 
27 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 53, and especially note 40. 


%8 As is to be deduced from the letter of the Pope to the Roman clergy in 
Southern Greece (Pressutti, Regesta, no. 5464, dated 6th May 1225) in which he 
congratulates them for their devoted financial support of the defence of 
Boudonitsa up to the arrival of William of Montferrat's expedition. 


2 Nicol, Despotate, p. 105 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 53. 
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time, ensured, however, that any detraction from the main 
theatre of war in Thrace could achieve no significant dimensions. 


The significance of the disastrous end to the expensive and 
crucial Latin effort to regain their lost foothold was not lost on 
the Greeks. In singling out the two events most clearly 
illustrating divine intervention in their struggle against the Latins 
and God's support for Theodoros' efforts, Apokaukos referred 
Patriarch Germanos II to, on the one hand, Theodoros’ capture 
of Peter of Courtenay, Emperor of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople, and, on the other hand, the humiliating end to 
the Marquis’ crusade^", Apokaukos' interpretation of the event 
leaves little to be desired: the foundering of the crusade was, 
under the prevailing circumstances, little less than miraculous. 


Of more lasting significance, however, was the unfolding of 
Theodoros’ foreign policy in the areas of Thrace and Macedonia. 
It consisted mainly of a concerted offensive against the interests 
of the Latin Empire of Constantinople, with the express purpose 
of wresting Constantinople from her Latin occupants. This 
aggression against the Latin Empire formed the mainstay of 
Theodoros Doukas’ foreign policy for the duration of his reign; 
all other issues were made subservient to the achicvement of the 
goal inherent to Theodoros’ offensive. 


A description of the campaign for Constantinople is fraught with 
difficulties. Reigning scholarly opinion has it that Theodoros, 
after conquering Thessaloniki from the Latins at the turn of the 
year 1224-25, swept away most of the military resistance 
encountered during a Blitzkrieg type of campaign which landed 
him in the same year of 1225 at Constantinople’s gate and 
brought him within an ace of achieving his single most important 
goal. The years following 1225 are held to be relatively peaceful, 
uneventful for the development of foreign affairs and devoted to 
the consolidation of the internal political situation in his 
Empire.” 





29 Nicol, Despotate, pp. 104-5 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 52-3. 
* Nicol, Despotate, рр. 104-5; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 52-3. 
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For a number of reasons, however, we cannot share in this view of 
the whole campaign; instead we propose that the campaign 
formed an integral part of the general onslaught of Theodoros 
Doukas on Latin interests, which was initiated some years 
previously, and furthermore, that the campaign extended well 
throughout Theodoros’ whole reign, and in fact reached its 
climax toward the end of his reign. 


The present scholarly consensus on the duration of Theodoros’ 
Thracian campaign rests upon the only coherent and running 
account of the period, viz. that given by Akropolites.” As a 
consequence, the prevailing reconstruction of the events takes it 
for granted that Theodoros’ conquest of Thessaloniki, his 
assumption of the title of бас:Ае0с and the subsequent coronation 
of Chomatianos and the establishment of a court and imperial 
administration,” all preceded or took place simultaneously to, 
the events of the Thracian campaign during the single year of 
12252* 


This reconstruction, taken at face value, seems to us to disregard 
the episodic style of historiography followed here - by 
Akropolites.” Akropolites clearly groups together a wide variety 
of events, often covering a few years in time, but directly 
appertaining to a single theme, in each of these «episodes»; thus 
in this immediate context under discussion, four «episodes» seem 
to be revealed: the first discussing mainly Theodoros Doukas’ rise 
to imperial power;’” the second has as theme Emperor Ioannes 
Vatatzes’ early campaigns against the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople; ^" the third describes internal political opposition 





?? Akropolites § 24, pp. 38-41. 
275 That is, the events described by Akropolites $ 21 рр. 33-4. 
24 Akropolites $ 24, esp. pp. 38-41. 


?5Macrides, Translation & Commentary, which presents a thorough and useful 
line-by-line commentary on Akropolites' history, devotes no discernable 
attention to Akropolites’ historical method in general, and also not to the 
stylistic devices employed by him when casting his narrative. We have 
systematically investigated his bias towards the western Greeks and the Doukai 
in our Appendix I here below. 


2% Akropolites $ 21 pp. 33-4. 
277 Akropolites § 22 pp. 34-6. 
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in Nicaea to Vatatzes’ rule," and the fourth, Theodoros Doukas’ 


campaign in Thrace and Macedonia?" What, moreover, seems to 
be of vital importance to us, is Akropolites' manner of focussing 
his narrative directly on the theme under discussion, sometimes 
seeking out a variety of general facts," and then again 
concentrating on the details within a very narrow field." And this 
narrative technique of Akropolites has the effect that the 
chronological framework within which he is working is 
continuously being relativized, viz. either condensed or drawn out 
as his focus, or perspective, demands. The main problem 
engendered, therefore, seems to be that no accurate 
chronological data is to be gleaned directly from Akropolites. All 
events and dates from Akropolites have, as far as possible, to be 
corroborated with the evidence presented by other sources, 
before they may be trusted. It may seem like an old fashioned 
remedy to the problem; the results yielded will bear out the 
efficiency of the method. 


We possess, at this stage, a few chronological beacons providing 
some fixed points within which the events of the early part of 
Theodoros’ Thracian campaign may be fitted. Thus the date of 
Theodoros’ conquest of Thessaloniki has been proven to be the 
turn of the year 1224-5 (as described above) and only recently the 
coronation of Theodoros Doukas has been established as having 
taken place between April-August 1227” - and both dates were 
determined with the aid of evidence not originating in 
Akropolites. The turn of the year 1224-5 thus forms the date of 
departure for the campaign. The date of the coronation of 
Theodoros Doukas as emperor of the Empire of Thessaloniki 
provides for us an unexpected point of division within the 
campaign itself. It seems probable that Theodoros Doukas, if 





78 Akropolites $ 23 pp. 36-8. 
*” Akropolites, $ 24 pp. 38-41. 


?? As an example, see Akropolites’ account of Theodoros Doukas’ acquisition of 
the imperium, § 21, pp. 33-4. 


75! As an example, see Akropolites’ account of the conspiracy against Vatatzes’ 
tule, § 21 pp. 33-4. 
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Bees-Scferles, Xgóvoc ттёфєшс, pp. 272-9 (esp. 279). We discuss this aspect 
more fully in our treatment of internal politics infra. 
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Akropolites’ account of the Adrianoupolis-affair" is to be 
believed, would hardly have insisted on being payed the meet mgo- 
cxüvgotc if he had not previously been crowned and invested with 
the full imperium." The Adrianoupolis-affair, and the events 
following upon it in Akropolites’ narrative," belongs to the era 
of Theodoros’ imperium, stretching from his coronation in the 
middle of 1227 up to the disastrous expedition against the 
Bulgarians which brought about his downfall. Our description of 
foreign politics during Theodoros’ reign will reflect this 
chronological division. 


Theodoros Doukas’ Thraco-Macedonian campaign made use of 
the old Roman Via Egnatia as pointer towards Constantinople 
and as logical route of supply and communications."^ Already in 
possession of Serrai and its environs, he quickly seized 
Christoupolis and, whilst in hot pursuit of the Latins, he drove 
on?" eastwards and captured first Xantheia (modern day 
Xanthi), then Mosynoupolis and Gratzianous"" - all three towns 
situated between the Nestos- and Hebros rivers. 





33 Akropolites $ 24 p. 40. These events are discussed more fully infra. 

2м Akropolites, $ 24 p. 40: д де Kaupúrĉec cuvruyav aura оди @тёбт тоб їтто 
008€ ác Caride? тооєхўтоер. eic ё GaguSuudsac 6 Kopynvdc Ocóbugoc. eGovAETo 
уйс úc Eaorréa exeivov mávrac exew Pupatouc, émeimeg xai ac Gaotrevc 
igmui(ero - UEgeic te xaréyee той dvðgóç xai шхоой dv xai mÀmyác éméSeto. 
Hendrickx, Proskunesis, pp. 152-3 discusses the significance of mgooxtynote in 
the 13th cent., and states that the ceremony was the specific duty and priviledge 
of the Byzantine nobility toward their emperor; and although the ceremony had 
been considerably demystified during the Frankish occupation of 
Constantinople, it still served to underline the legitimacy of the imperium of the 
new баотАғ0с (see Hendrickx, ibid., p. 151). 

?55 Akropolites $ 24 p. 40 and pp. 40-1. 

2% See Von Hagen, Roads, p. 147 for a description of the ancient Via Egnatia. 

= Akropolites $ 24 p. 39. 

288 The most recent identification of these sites, and the most lucid (in 
comparison, for example, with Meliarakes, ‘lotogia, p. 238) is encountered in 
Macrides, Translation & Commentary, рр. 273-4. Macrides identified (p.274) 
Mosynoupolis with ancient Maximianoupolis, which is modern Messoune, and 
Gratzianous with the modern Gratini. Both towns are situated close to the 
present Komotini. Macrides errs, however, in stating that the area was already 


under Theodoros’ control by 1224-5. She bases her chronology on the view that 
Akropolites’ account actually provides us here with a terminus post quem for 
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Even though Akropolites’ account of the following movements 
leaves somewhat to be desired, it appears as if Theodoros 
proceeded directly against the interests of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople by crossing over the boundary point demarcating 
the end of the territory of the old Kingdom of Thessaloniki and 
the start of that of the Empire of Constantinople - the point 
known as Makri.” Crossing, thereafter, the Hebros river, he 
devastated the countryside and smaller Latin settlements spread 
over it, which were probably inadequately fortified by occupants 
little suspecting this speedy Greck onslaught” 


Prior to his coronation as emperor of the Empire of Thessaloniki, 
Theodoros Doukas was thus in possession of the coastal strip of 
Thracian land stretching up to the Hebros river?” He also 
secured the Rhodope mountain range, which formed a natural 
border to the coastal strip and a barrier between the Greeks and 





Theodoros’ expedition, in the sense that it took place after his conquest of 
Thessaloniki in 1224-5 (an event which she closely links to his proclamation as 
emperor); also, because Akropolites states that these areas had already belonged 
to Theodoros before he departed on the expedition (ётєї уой» MacuvovroAic xai 
LavSea xai ý Геатйаџобс with úmó тобто» éréret, Tó тйс Отаугісас UncgBüc 
ógoc, ó 3% Махер óvouátouciv of тойдо, тй ёхєїєр той "ооо xarédgaper, 
deta едеу парта xai unòevi pgovgiw megipgayvduera) Macrides assigns these 
events to the period prior to 1224-5, 


Apart from the fact that Akropolites’ narrative seems to us to be singularly 
muddled at precisely this junction (see the following note), we assign Theodoros’ 
proclamation as Emperor to the same year as the coronation itself, which, as we 
now know, took place in 1227 (see our discussion infra). The acquisition of the 
abovementioned areas fits neatly into the period between the conquest of 
Thessaloniki and the coronation. 


ke Akropolites § 24 p. 39 (text cited in preceding note), where there can arise 
some confusion from his statement that Theodoros "crossed the mountain of 
Stageira, which everyone calls Makri...” Referring to similar statements by 
Chomatianos, Villehardouin and Henri de Valenciennes, Macrides, Translation 
& Commentary, p. 274, concludes that it is possible that Stageira was the ancient 
name ofthe mountain and town of Makri. This town, situated to the west of the 
Hebros river and Alexandroupolis, was well-known by the thirteenth century, 
also in Crusader circles and the papal chancery, where the town was used as 
boundary point; a good exposition of the significance ascribed to the use of the 
name of the town is encountered in Wolff, Politics, p. 263. 





?? Akropolites $ 24 p. 39 1. 20-1: „Té éxeiSev той "Єбооо xatéðgapev, vera 
још тута xaí unòevi peougiw megipgayvüpeva. 


291 Angold, Government, describes this area as the Voleron district. 
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the up-and-coming Bulgarians further to the north: this he 
assured through an interesting treaty with the Despot Alexios 
Sthlavos who was entrenched in the fortress town of Melenikon, 
from where he held sway over some of the more important 
settlements in the mountains"? Sthlavos was a connection with 
significant credentials inasmuch as he was a relative of the 
Bulgarian ruling family and held such an independent and 
unassailable position in the Rhodope mountains that all bigger 
powers moving about in the Thraco-Macedonian area had to take 
him into account when designing strategy.” 


When Theodoros Doukas proceeded to sweep away the Latins 
before him, the need arose for some modus vivendi to be worked 
out between him and Alexios Sthlavos. As is to be evinced from 
Akropolites,?* Sthlavos was ready to become the ally (Euupayoc) 
of anyone willing to recognize his independence; he was also, in 
this case, aptly married to a niece of Theodoros' wife, Maria, 
from the wealthy and influential Petraliphas-family."? Theodoros 
therefore made no aggressive move against Sthlavos' territories 
during all the years of his rule and campaigning against Latin and 
Bulgar alike? probably because he realized that the 
mountainous Rhodope area could not be in safer hands than that 


29 Akropolites $ 24 p. 38 Il. 21-39, esp. 1, 17. In referring to the Rhodope-range 
(ie. the Achridos range, according to Akropolites) and the particularly 
innaccessible location of Melnik, southwest of the Perin mountains, Macrides, 
Translation & Commentary, p. 271, provides very interesting information. 

2% Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 271, makes Sthlavos out to have 
been a cousin of Asen's cousin Boril. He was also later allied through marriage 
to the Latin Emperor Henry, and was honoured, in 1220, with the title of Àe- 
omdtng by the Latins (Macrides, ibid., pp. 271-2. Hendrickx, Regestes des 
Empereurs Latins, no. 88 pp. 67-8 refers to the peace treaty concluded in 1208 
between him and Henry, the Latin emperor: he was to become the emperor's 
vassal, to marry his daughter and to receive the aforesaid title. As pointed out by 
Longnon (cited by Hendrickx) the emperor probably granted him the kingdom 
of Bulgaria, which dominated the Haemos mountain-range. By 1220, Sthlavos 
was still using the title of дєстоттс in correspondence, as is shown in ап act 
issued for a monastery (published by Papadopulos, and cited by Hendrickx). 


4 Akropolites $ p. 39 1]. 8-12. 


?5 Akropolites, $ 24 p. 39 Il. 12-5 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
273. 


95 Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 273-4. 
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of a person like Sthlavos who fully enjoyed the partisan loyalty of 
its isolated inhabitants. In Theodoros Doukas' strong thrust 
eastwards along the Thracian coast he took into his possession all 
the various districts except those subject to Alexios Sthlavos.””” 


Theodoros Doukas' military successes, especially the conquest of 
Thessaloniki, in themselves staked his claim to the Byzantine 
imperium. On the internal political level, within the conquered 
territories, the most influential clergymen were taking up the 
sentiments of the local populace, whence also came some portion 
of Theodoros’ armies, by losing no opportunity to remind him of 
his claim and even, upon the conquest of Thessaloniki, 


supporting his use of the title of Gac:Aedc and addressing him as 
such,” even though he had not yet, by 1225, been invested with 
the office.” 


Theodoros certainly knew that his use of the title, a prize he had 
been pursuing for many years, was as yet only fit for internal 
consumption as long as he had not yet been officially proclaimed 
and invested with the title, In projecting, therefore, his claim to 
the Byzantine imperium abroad, to the diverse nations all 
cherishing designs in which Constantinople figured prominently, 
he took care to make clear his intentions while staying within the 
bounds recognized by the whole Orthodox world, with its many 
nations, surrounding him. The image which Theodoros intended 
propagating internationally of himself is to be deduced from the 
coinage emanating from Thessaloniki during this period." 


Althou h it is presently accepted that coinage was struck in 
Epiros," at a mint situated probably in Arta,™” first during the 





%7 Akropolites $ 24 p. 38 li. 21-4 and p. 3911. 15-7. 
2% See our discussion infra. 
2% Bees-Seferles, Xoóvoc otétsewe, pp. 272-9 and our discussion infra. 


5% See Ahrweiler, Ideologie, p. 6, where Grabar, Empereur, and — Galavaris, 
Symbolism, are also cited. 


9 See Touratsoglou & Protonotarios, Emissions de Couronnement, pp. 74-5 and 
Metcalf, Coinage, p. 133. 


9? See Metcalf, Coinage, p. 134; Arta, as the most important town in Epiros 
under Michael and Theodoros Doukas prior to the conquest of Thessaloniki, 
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reign of Michael, and later under Theodoros, it is also admitted 
that these coins are very rare"? From Thessaloniki, however, 
there. emanated a steady stream of finely crafted coins from the 
time of Theodoros Doukas' conquest of the city, up to the end of 
the Empire of Thessaloniki. 


In examining, then, Theodoros’ image as projected 
iconographically on his coin issues, we find an interesting 
situation: already on what constitutes, probably, his earliest coins 
- antedating the conquest of Thessaloniki" - we see him 
unequivocally announcing his monarchical intentions to all and 
sundry by appearing on it dressed up in traditional imperial 
costume, ^ sometimes in the company of the patron of 





seems to be the most logical situation for such a mint (Dr Protonotarios in 
interview). 

3 Metcalf, Coinage, p. 133; Hendy, Coinage & Money, pp. 224-6, 267-89, 407-16 
and Plates 37-41 and 51, presents the most exhaustive recent survey. 


3 In dating Theodoros’ coins, the single most important criterion seems to be 
the titulature employed on them: prior to the actual. event of his coronation in 
1227, Theodoros used only his family name on coins (i.e Qeóðwgoç Aoüxac.), 
while, after his coronation, it is highly improbable that Theodoros would 
condescend to use anything less than the traditional imperial titulature (ie. 
Ocóbugoc Agondtyc). This rule of thumb is followed by Touratsoglou & 
Protonotarios, Emissions de Couronnement, pp. 74-5, where the authors 
distinguish between an Epirote, pre-coronation coin, wo post-coronation coins 
and one which they regard as a coronation commemmorative issue. Dr 
Protonotarios affirmed, in interview, the validity of the criterion. 


An additional criterion which would enable us to identify with considerable 
accuracy Epirote coins emanating from Arta, and consequently, to date 
Theodoros Doukas' coins with more accuracy, seems also in the process of being 
evolved: a set of marks appearing on coins minted at Arta (see for example the 
extra marks AK appearing on Hendy, Coinage and Money, Plate 37,1 [AR] which 
Hendy docs not include in his description of the coin, Type A, оп p. 268), is 
under investigation, i.a. by Dr Protonotarios. At present we have to rely mostly 
on the first of the abovementioned criteria in refining our perspectives on 
Epirote and/or Thessalonicaean coinage. 


3% Touratsoglou & Protonotarios, Emisssions de Couronnement, p. 74. (note 32) 
and Plate IV, 5a-b (where a single British Museum coin is described, discussed 
and identified as being of Epirote origin), as well as Hendy, Coinage and Money, 
Type A, p. 268, Plate 37,1 (AR). These two silver trachy derive from the highest 
denomination of coins issued in the Empire of Thessaloniki, as is to be evinced 
from the description given by Hendy, Coinage and Money, pp. 272-4, and the 
more up-to-date one given by Metcalf, Coinage, p. 137. 
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Hu ‚306 А ; 
Thessaloniki, St. Demetrios,” and on occasion, as being under 
direct divine protection, as is signified by the manus dei on the 
coin,” 


The slightly later coinage - that which we consider as originating 
in the interval between the conquest of the Thessaloniki and 
Theodoros Doukas’ coronation, the period we are dealing with 
here К employs the same imperial iconographical themes" and 
even introduces some significant themes not to be found on other 
contemporary coinage: a billon trachy depicts Theodoros Doukas 
decked out in imperial regalia, holding the symbols of imperium 
while the Archangel Michael presents him with a model of the city 
of Thessaloniki, represented by a castle with three towers." ? Two 
types of the much smaller half-tetartera present on their obverse 
side St. Demetrios, and on the reverse the imperially dressed 
Theodoros Doukas.*” All of the coins discussed above simply 
bear Theodoros’ family name as inscription. 


The dominating themes from Theodoros’ coins seem to be very 
consistent with the image we form of him from the other sources 
of the period. Thus the continual cropping up of warrior saints 
like à St. Demetrios and the Archangel Michael on the coinage 
confirms the religious involvement in Theodoros' conquest felt 
and propagated by the authorities in Thessaloniki?" On the 
other hand, while the introduction of a theme like the 
presentation of a model of the city to the victorious Theodoros 
did not simply link his ambitions to the glorious achievements of 
distant predecessors, but proved its own originality, and topicality 
in the reigning circumstances, by outliving the Empire of 
Thessaloniki and acquiring new significance upon the restoration 
of Constantinople to the Byzantine Empire in 1261, by Michael 





306 H 
^ Hendy, Coinage and Money, Plate 37,1 (AR), described under Type A, p. 268. 


307 
Touratsoglou & Protonotarios, Emissions de Cour 
M do Б: uronnement, p. 74 (note 32) 


308 t 
See the following coins: Hendy, Coinage and Mon 
‚С еу, p. 269, Type A (Plate 
37.7-9), p. 270 Type D (Plate 38.3,4) and p. 272 T 
(Plate 3614.15), ) p ype B (Plate 38.13) and Type 6 


З® Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 270 Type D (Plate 38.3,4). 
310 A 
Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 272, Types B & C (Plate 38.13, 14 & 15) 
3 : "m " 
! Sec Brehier, Civilisation, p. 232 on the cult of the Archangel Michael. 
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МУШ Palaeologos.?? Theodoros’ issuing of coinage was not simply 
a matter of expressing a sense of prestige" - it stated his 
independence, his willingness to forcibly achieve ambitions which 
stretched as far as the Byzantine imperium and Constantinople 


itself. 


There was, however, a measure of opposition to the official 
bestowal of the imperium on Theodoros Doukas by the Orthodox 
clergy supporting him, both from the inside of his state, and, 
perhaps in conjunction therewith, from outside the borders of his 
state, from the Emperor and Patriarch of Nicaea. The opposition 
to Theodoros’ claim to the imperium was successful to the degree 
that it caused the delay of his coronation for at least eighteen 


months. 


For the moment, shortly after the conquest of Thessaloniki by 
Theodoros Doukas, the acrimonious debate between the 
prominent clergy of the Empire of Thessaloniki and those under 
the Patriarch of Nicaea had fallen silent with the death of 
Patriarch Manuel Sarantenos in 1222? The Empire of Nicaea 
now had a new Emperor, Ioannes III Vatatzes (who ascended the 
throne in 1223) 5 and a new Patriarch, Germanos II (ordained 
on the 4th January 1223)? There could have been almost no 
greater blow to the image of these two newly instated figures than 
Theodoros’ stupendous successes, and it took some time before 
they could even start reacting to his claims. 





М? Grabar, Empereur, pp. 111, 178 & 187. The theme cropped up again, in 
modified form, in a bronze statuette group depicting Michael VIII Palaeologos 
presenting a model of the recovered city of Constantinople to the Archangel 
Michael (the statue group was erected by Michael after the reconquest. of the 
city in 1261). Although Grabar (p. 178) regarded it as "un cas curieux de retour á 
une technique qui semblait definitivement abandonnée", the topicality of the 
theme cannot be denied, and the influence of painting-technique of the 13th 
cent. upon monetary art and sculpting (Grabar, ibid., p. 187) certainly says 
something for the resilience and adaptibility of ideas of the period. 


313 Metcalf, Coinage, p. 137. 

314 Laurent, Chronologie, p. 136. 

55 Gardner, Lascarids, p. 116 and Angold, Government, p. 15. 
315 Laurent, Chronologie, р. 136 - 7. 
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Akropolites reflects Nicaean sentiments on Theodoros’ claims 
when he states that Theodoros «was unwilling to remain in his 
own natural station, and assumed the trappings of the GaciAeía 
instead» (viz. purple robes and imperial slippers).*’’ Theodoros 
Doukas «...set himself against the Emperor John in no negligible 
fashion. For the Emperor, on his part, granted him but to enjoy a 
share in affairs inferior to the GaciAeía and to rule over his own 
country; in no other respect, however, did he yield to him. But he 
(i.e. Theodoros) opposed him even more solidly.» ?'* 


Behind these words of Akropolites may lie concealed some efforts 
on the part of the Nicaean faction to reach an understanding with 
Theodoros Doukas before he could inflict permanent harm on 
relations between the western and eastern Greeks. Thus we also 
know from Blemmydes'? that a synod of Eastern Greek 
clergymen was held close to the tents of their Emperor (possibly 
while he was engaged in some military activity), at which occasion 
the decision was reached, and duly conveyed by letter to 
Theodoros Doukas, that it was neither advantageous nor fitting 
for men of the same race to possess two emperors and two 


317 Akropolites $ 21 p. 33. 


318 Akropolites $ 21 p. 34: ойтос oU шхейс và баотАєГ avtepégeto ‘lwdvyn. ó £v 
уйе ©ас!Аебе {оу alton тфу Seutegeiay ueréyem тйс GaciAelac xai тйс рас 
айтой ёухдатй cibai xal хат” older dAdo Umeine avi: б дё дртёбшре otegedte- 
gov. See also Ephraim 11, 7962-65 and Skoutariotes, p. 469, Il. 6-9. 

?? Blemmydes, Aufjymotc, xv p. 14: '"Agyiegéuv хатаћоуос ё) тё cvgaromébu тй» 
басми dyyod mov cxqvüv cuvi9gerro, tH Thv GaciAcíav &y Tfj OevraAav 
coeregicauévai THY тўс dAougyidoc апӧдео OY ётиттоАйс émoxhbovtec TH ил 
ouvoicet ofc duoyevéot und? énimgenüc Exe adtoxedtogac eba: Quo xai margt- 
ágyaç Oboe. Laurent, Regestes М. 1239 postdates the mentioned letter to 
Theodoros’ coronation, which, in terms of the inconclusive evidence at his 
disposal, he places in either 1225 or 1228, As Theodoros used the title of Baoi- 
Аейс for some time prior to his coronation (see our discussion infra) the letter is 
no longer to be dated with precision. However, it seems probable that it belongs 
to the early, i.e. ante coronation, period as the Nicaean clergy were to such an 
extent in the dark about their counterparts’ designs that they were concerned 
that a rival patriarchate might be erected in central Greece - and his ignorance 
seems to point to sometime early in Germanos Їз patriarchate, when there was 
very little communication between the parties. An interesting aspect illustrated 
by this text is the close involvement of the Nicaean emperor with the formulation 
of ecclesiastical policy vis-d-vis the Empire of Thessaloniki. 
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patriarchs. But these attempts to define the relationship formally 
accomplished little, except to bear witness to the ignorance and 
rising jealousy between the two groups of Greeks. 


Demetrios Chomatianos’ letter to Patriarch Germanos T in 
which he attempts to establish at last some form of contact with a 
patriarch who, since his ascendance, had taken little notice of tbe 
church in Central Greece, bears adequate witness to the 
invidiousness of the reigning situation. Despite some traditional 
opinions to the contrary," we detect in the letter some evidence 
that the letter was written during this period, viz. between the 
conquest of Thessaloniki and the coronation of Theodoros 


X 
Doukas.” 





3% Pitra, Analecta Sacra cc. 481-4. 

32! Lagopates, l'eguavóc ё 5", pp. 46-7; Nicol, Despotate p. 92, and Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy pp. 77-8. 

3? Reigning opinion (see note above) holds that the letter in question was 
written soon after the coronation of Theodoros Doukas, which supposedly took 
place in 1225, not long after the conquest of Thessaloniki, All cite the following 
passage from the letter (Pitra, op. cit, c. 482) in support of a post-coronation 
date: ..той ёр uid xeatiorov xai Ўєостіфойс adtoxedtogec ci Thy meaty фи» 
Enavayayovtec Dd moAAG» (бту ттёттули@› xai пбушу xai pegivaoy xai 
àygumviõv. In terms of this viewpoint, the phrase Эғостіройс avtoxgdrogor is 
taken to refer to Theodoros Doukas, lately crowned by the author of the letter 
himself. 

In reviewing the letter, a few chronological pointers present themselves: apart 
from the preamble (c.481), where the addressee is given as the ecumenical 
Patriarch and the author as the archbishop of Bulgaria, the introduction (loc. 
cit) states that the author has cherished, for a long time, the desire to 
communicate with the patriarch (GUAoyzróc 6 Oeóc, 6 ðoðç ўр?) йет: did yedupa- 
тос meorxvvijcat тё ueyaAiov тўс тс ayiornTOG, хш! теоф9ёуёат9ш t бош xai 
ха9ңхоута, xai tor ye mada: èv ѓатоў Ti» &peci» тайт 290Аторер, xai etc 
Egyov dyayely ipergopeda). 

If one reads this statement in conjunction with a similar one by Apokaukos 
(Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 288 Il. 21-33), there seems to be reference to 
one and the same situation of poor communication reigning in the period prior 
to Theodoros’ coronation. 

We do not regard the phrase Seoatigotig адтохойторос as automatically, or 
necessarily, referring to an already crowned Theodoros. The way in which 
Chomatianos studiously avoids applying the term БасіАе0с to Theodoros, as well 
as the fact that a phrase like ...tóv Oeóv добие» похиш тай хата Tv ёрартішу 
víxaic айтбу xatactépovta...(Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 17, р. 272 ll. 31-2) could 
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In his treatment of the letter, Karpozilos™ correctly drew 
attention to the fact that Chomatianos addressed the patriarch as 
if he was his equal, and in general spoke in the tone of being the 
acknowledged leader of the Epirote clergy; this is especially 
apparent in the review of the state of the Epirote church he 
presents to Germanos II. 


But the letter is also important for the political points it intends 
conveying to tbe Nicaean patriarch, clergy and emperor. 
Chomatianos defends foremostly Theodoros Doukas’ claim to the 
imperium by sketching his military struggles and successes, the 
subsequent installation of Orthodox clergy in territories 
recovered and his establishment of the Xetotiavix} moAiteia; he 
expresses the eager desire that the fortunes of the eastern Greeks 
may eventually match that of the western Greeks (sic), that their 
rulers may share a bond of concord and the unity of the church 
remain untouched. The only solution visible to Chomatianos is 
that God act as conciliator between the two rulers, so that they 
act in unison and remove the Latin occupation from the midst of 
the Greeks. No-one in Nicaea was left any doubt as to the prestige 
accorded Theodoros Doukas by his Epirote supporters. 


Passing by almost unnoticed in the various sources from this early 
period is the quiet but steady relationship built and maintained 
with both Latins and Greeks on the Peloponnesos, separated by 
the narrow Gulf of from Centrai Greece and the hinterland of 
the Empire of Thessaloniki. 


Traditionally, the links between Michael and Theodoros Doukas 
and the Peloponnesos have been held to date back to 1205 when 





№ used figuratively to describe Theodoros’ successes to Patriarch Manuel 
Sarantenos, well before his coronation, leads one to think that Chomatianos’ 
phrase was probably employed in a figurative sense. More specifically, it seems 
likely that the phrase was used to express the irony of the whole situation: if 
Theodoros could not actually be seen to be crowned by the Church here on earth, 
he had long ago won for himself the right to the crown from God Himself. This 
very train. of thought seems to have been in operation in the design of motifs on 
coins (which employ figurative meaning to propagandistic ends) of the Empire 
of Thessaloniki of this same period (see our discussion of the issue supra). 


m Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversyp. 78. 
З Pitra, Analecta Sacra, сс. 482-3, 
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Michael tried to win the western Morea for himself, but lost e 
battle of Koundoura to William of Champlitte. rd 
thereafter supported the ongoing battle for the Morea by al ying 
himself with the disreputable Leon Sgouros, whose forces ! s 
out against the Latins in the strongholds of the aroan 5 
Argos and Nauplion. Не also summoned his half-brot! x 
'Theodoros, from Asia Minor and had him assume command o 
the defence of these strongholds which, in the face of EE 
hopelessness of the situation, fell in quick succession to the 


a 326 
Latins. ^ 


It has, more recently, been suggested that Michael Doukas’ 
involvement in the affairs of the Peloponnesos was limited to a 
single military offensive against the Latins at an early stage, when 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin was in the process of conquering the 
Peloponnesos (1205-1209); it is also averred that the Greek 
Theodoros, who directed the defence of the Acrocorinthos, is not 
to be confused with Theodoros Doukas, the brother of Michael 
Komnenos Doukas.” Both aspects of the suggestion, however, 
not only create anomalies which are not as yet to be explained 
away, but the second aspect does not appear to hold water: there 
is nothing to be found in the relevant source material which leads 
onc to discount the possibility of Theodoros Doukas presence in 
the Peloponnesos during the period 1207-1212, prior to his taking 
over the reigns of Epirote power from his half-brother Michael. 





95 See Wolff in Hazard, History of the Crusadespp. 237-240: Nicol. Despotate p. 
25; Bon, Morée, pp. 62-70, and the lucid and well-documented account of 
Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 34-7. 


5% Setton, op. cit, pp. 34-7. 
"T oenertz, Origines pp. 381-4 and 389-91. 


?* | penertz, ibid., creates the unhappy conclusion that the sources mention not 
only two Michaels, but also two Theodoros’. See our discussion supra on the date 
of Theodoros’ return to his brother from Asia Minor. It needn't be concluded 
that the event in. question took place as late as slightly before Michael Doukas 

demise in 1212-1215 [as Locnertz, Origines p. 391; Stiernon, Origines p. 106 no. 
44, and Macrides, ‘Translation and Commentary р. 243 contend]. Macrides ges 
in support of this tate date, the position of this episode in the EID 

Akropolites narrative fevents f£ 1207-са.1212), and, secondly, the fact that 
Akropolites places the arrival of Theodoros shortly before ms: brother's death 
(Akropolites § 14 pp. ^47 places Michaels death after 1212 (p. 243-4). 
However, the sources covering ius event are discussed supra, and we have 
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In looking, therefore, for some relationship between Theodoros 
Doukas new state and the Latins and Greeks of the 
Peloponnesos, and in viewing the relevant sources, one has to 
keep several factors in mind: Theodoros may have enjoyed the 
opportunity of building up some personal contacts in the 
Peloponnesos prior to his establishment of an Empire (i.e. if he 
had taken part in the defence of the Peloponnesos); the loss of 
the Peloponnesos to the Latins caused a considerable influx of 
Greek refugees into the Theodoros’ territories, so that we 
encounter them at all levels of society in the Empire;”” relations 
with the Latins of the Peloponnesos would, logically, be adversely 
influenced by Theodoros’ successes against the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople in Thrace whilst relations with the Greeks of the 
Peloponnesos would, in turn, be positively influenced. 


For the whole period that Theodoros Doukas directed western 
Greek affairs (i.e. ca. 1215-1230), there in fact reigned hostilities 
between the Latin authorities of the Peloponnesos and those of 
the western Greeks. The passage across the Corinthian Gulf and 
entry into the Peloponnesos constantly remained dangerous. 


ee ———————————————— 
indicated our views on Bardanes’ account of these events (Loenertz, Lettre de 
Georges Bardanes pp. 374-5). 

Bardanes account clearly supports an early date for Theodoros’ return to Greece 
(Loenertz, ibid., pp. 115-6 1. 374-8) and it is not at all certain that Akropolites’ 
account would contradict an early date. His positioning of the episode between 
events of the period 1207-ca.1212 (see Macrides, Translation and Commentary 
p. 243), surely does not preclude the possibility of Theodoros leaving Asia 
Minor at an early date, say 1206/7, then spending some years in the 
Peloponnesos, beating his retreat from there and joining up with his brother 
Michael in 1212. It seems at least not possible to categorically discount 
Theodoros’ engagement in Peloponnesian affairs. 

5? See Nicol, Refugees pp. 17-9, as well as our own discussion infra. The presence 
of Peloponnesian refugees at Theodoros’ court during the time is attested by 
Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 87-98 (this letter by Chomatianos is discussed 
thoroughly by Magdalino, Neglected Authoritypp. 316-323) and that of less 
prominent refugees in Naupaktos by the recently published letters of 


Apokaukos in Bees, Schrifistiicke, no. 13 pp. 72-5 and no. 68 pp. 125-7. Both 
letters have been assigned, convincingly, to the year 1212 by Bees-Seferies, 
Ngoc Six, pp. 176-7 and 212-3. 

30 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 94-5: “GrogetSn, pioi, Фа той ёр рёсё meàdyouç 
тебс thy той ПАотос` xai тё фдЁф тё ётё тёр Хатиб», ёте & of тебс tov 
хоїтістор Kopvyvóv тобто» ðuouéveig Той гуде» éxeioe magidvtac ойх aginaw 
anvd0yvac rrogeeo Sas, év oikia тїрдє... ragaryivevtu 
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Similarly, the local authorities in important harbour towns on the 
Aetolian coast, like Naupaktos, did not take a kind view of Greek 
citizens crossing the straits and fraternizing with the enemy, for 
whatever reason"! On the informal level, there nevertheless 
appears to have been applied a more flexible approach to the 
very necessary social exchanges between Greeks resident in the 
two neighbouring areas, hence the existence of a permanent 
Greek agent, a sort of chargé d ‘affaires handling the safe passage 
of Greek visitors to the Peloponnesos.*” The volume of informal 
traffic must have been sizeable to warrant the appointment of 
such an officer. 


There is also evidence of the conduct of commercial activities 
between the two territories. Mention is found of the Latin 
Archbishop of Patras dealing with the Epirote authorities, 
granting them free entry and transit for supplies into Achaia, ™ as 
well as of the passage of a Greek from Naupaktos to the opposite 
Latin-occupied coastline in search of better paying 
employment. Significantly, the respective authorities 
condemned these acts as contraventions of their directives, and 
one has to conclude that mutual hostilities were extended by both 
parties so as to incorporate the sphere of commerce, 


Theodoros Doukas nevertheless enjoyed a considerable degree of 
prestige among the Greeks of the Peloponnesos, not least because 
he had, at some stage, consulted with members of their nobility 





331 Witness the condemnation of an offender by Theodoros Doukas’ brother, 
probably Konstantinos, reported in Bees, Schrifistücke, no. 82 p. 140. This letter 
is, on the basis of the titulature employed for Theodoros (...нёу!ттє БасіАе0...) 
and the lack of titulature employed for Konstantinos, dated to sometime 
between 1225 and 1228 (Bees-Seferles, Пеот9хш, pp. 223-4). 

332 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 95: ...ёу olia тїрдє dgyovroc, об 7 u£v Añor ГабепА\, 
AdgoyE ðé émixAnoic nmagayivetar: тобто dé т" дуда! той; Aarivoig edyvapovodyTi 
perd тй» Auv ouvteSefrar aderay yew uüróv déyerSa xai yeapdc xui 
avSgamouc той xgaratoó Kopvnvoð, xai uý vexa тобтоо edSiverSat. 

33 Auvray, Registres, no. 1638, also cited by Wolff, Organization, p. 43. 

34 Bees, Schrifistiicke, no. 82 p. 140 (discussed supra). The deserter under 
discussion probably went off to Patras in search of higher wages (li. 6-8: ...а092с 
petiveyuen eic Майтахтоу, ёАтїбшр xai èni тӯс Ta птдала qudante auro evíjvai 
xui ei тоб mgorégou бтохатастђрш шоо.) 
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and some plan for the ultimate liberation of the Peloponnesos was 
devised.™ These Greeks even made use of the legal expertise and 
the facilities offered at Theodoros’ court and in his Empire." 
Even after the passing away of Theodoros' Empire, an enclave 
like Monemvasia still payed its loyalty to the Epirote 
authorities," 


The very high reputation acquired by Theodoros Doukas in the 
course of the unceasing military campaign for Constantinople and 
his systematic restitution of lands once lost to Latin crusaders to 
the territories which he had organized into a state lent а sense of 
urgency with the parties involved to comply with Theodoros’ 
claim to the imperium. By the beginning of the year 1227, all the 
internal requirements for his coronation were being met, and the 
opposition to it effectively countered. 





^ Pitra, Analecta. Sacra, ce, 92-4 consists mostly of the fully quoted text of a 
letter by Theodoros Doukas to one Daimonoioannes on the Peloponnesos, dated 
December 1222. See especially c. 93: CuveuggavSévrec обр èp’ ixavóv èni tH 
тойтоу ётідуша, соеЛађсарёр mote xai megi тйс той TleAomovvncixxoü rónov 
апеАотещоєас. 


TA letter from Chomatianos and the chancery of the Archbishopric of Achrida 
(Pitra, Analecta Sacra, сс. 87-98) forms a court report · of proceedings at the 
hearing of the appeal by the Peloponnesian deomérng Ioannes Chamaretos first 
to Theodoros Doukas and thereafter to the archiepiscopal court of Achrida [a 
fuli exposition of the document, and an investigation into the use of the title 
дестоттс used in it, is found in Magdalino, Neglected Authority, pp. 316-323]. 


27 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 36 (and note 43 to that page). 
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2. The Coronation and thereafter 


In February 1227 a joint synod of the western clergy and the 
clergy resorting under the autocephalic archbishopric of Bulgaria 
(ie. Bulgaria) was convened in the Epirote town of Arta. This 
synod was utilized not only as an organizational mechanism to 
resolve internal issues of the Orthodox Church in the region, but 
was jointly convened and attended, in traditional Byzantine 
fashion, by the highest political authority in the region (ie. 
Theodoros Doukas) and by the congregated clergy.” The 
political significance of the meeting must therefore not be 
overlooked, nor the fact that the motivation behind certain 
decisions reached here destined them for the international 
political arena. 


The synodal meeting presented the western Greck clergy with the 
opportunity to formally announce to the world, Greek and non- 
Greek alike, the proclamation, coronation and unction of their 
emperor (a89évtng xai басіАє0с) Theodoros Doukas" 
Theodoros fully deserved the honour as he had become, together 
with God, the saviour of the western Greeks and had won many 
victories on their behalf over the godless Latins and Bulgarians; 
he purified many episcopal sees and monasteries from the Latin 
and Bulgarian defilement and restored them to their previous 
status. Most importantly, Theodoros Doukas personally met all 
the requirements to receive the imperium, in that he was the 





338 The new date for the synodal meeting was only recently established with some 
precision by Bees-Seferles, Xgóvog Grépewg pp. 274-5. Traditionally this 
synod was regarded as following upon Theodoros Doukas' coronation, shortly 
after the conquest of Thessaloniki, thus as having taken place sometime in 1225 
(see Nicol, Despotate, pp. 70-71 and 97-8; Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, 
pp. 75-6 (who also discusses Lagopates, Teguavdc, pp. 34-6). The composition 
of the synod is to be deduced from two of the acts emanating from the synod 
(Vasilievskij no. 24, p. 285 Il. 14-7 and no. 26, p. 288 Il. 21-4). 


38 Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 26 p. 289 11, 2-7. 


39 There exists no record of a similar occasion at which the proclamation 
contained in Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 24 рр. 285-6 could have been compiled. 
A good summary of the contents of the document is to be found in Nicol, 
Despotate, pp. 70-1. 
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descendant of numerous previous emperors and an indefatigable 


soldier and guardian; the dignity of the бас:Аєіа was presented 
to him as reward for these merits by all the internal parties who 
traditionally enjoyed a say in the bestowal of the crown: the 
bishops, clergy and monks, the army and the Christian 
inhabitants, all from the western part of the Greek world.And 
herc, in writing, they confess Theodoros Doukas alone to be their 
emperor, him alone they crown and anoint as such. 


A very clear sign of the autonomy felt on the part of the western 
Greek authorities, political and ecclesiastical alike, as well as a 
public demonstration of their ability to act in orchestration, is 
afforded by the letter drafted on behalf of the western clergy and 
Theodoros Doukas by the metropolitan Ioannes Apokaukos."* 


In a style radiating the western clergy's recognition of the 
patriarch’s authority, as well as their loyalty to Theodoros 
Doukas, Apokaukos conveys to the patriarch several demands 
bearing directly on their ecclesiastical and political 
independence. Their emperor, he says, is, firstly, no longer willing 
to ordain and commission to western parishes clergymen sent 
from the east, i.e. the patriarch in Asia Minor, as these clergymen 
frankly present a political embarrassment on account of their 
lack of loyalty to Theodoros.” Secondly, the local church and 
political authorities is demanding from the patriarch recognition 
of their autonomy in its insistence that he recognizes the validity 
of the ecclesiastical appointments they had made; at the same 
time he is reassured that such a step would not imply a spiritual 
breakaway from the Patriarch’s authority, as their emperor had 
personally intervened to ensure that the patriarch’s name be 
commemorated daily in all churches and monasteries resorting 
under his Empire."? Recognition of the status of local clergy had 





em Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 26 pp. 288-93. The letter is discussed, albeit under 
incorrect chronology (see our discussion above), by Nicol, Despotate, pp. 97-8; 
Gardner, Lascarids, pp. 125-6 and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 75- 
б (who discusses the by now heavily dated Lagopates, Teguavéc б 6’, pp. 34-6). 
The heading, in Vasilievsky’s edition reads: góc tóv nateideyny тіттахіоу Tay 
drwy ügyiegéuv сугдас9ёу таей той Navmáxrov. 


+ Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 289 Il. 17-35. 
58 Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 р. 289 1. 35 - p. 29011. 15. 
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to be extented to the very important appointments to the sees of 
Kerkyra, Leukas and Pharsalos which had been made previously, 
even prior to Theodoros’ assumption of the imperium - and the 
patriarch had demonstrated his willingness to condone such acts 
in the case of the «illegal» ordinations performed in the 
Pontoerakleia and more specifically, to the see of Amastris 
(situated in the politically independent enclave of Trebizond).” 


The patriarch, in terms of the western Greek viewpoint, was 
obliged to cease his neglect of western affairs and his lack of 
communication with these clergy before he could claim to be the 
«ecumenical patriarch» holding sway over a spread-out Greek 
nation"? If the patriarch did not take up his obligations, there 
existed with the clergy the very real fear that Theodoros Doukas 
would feel himself compelled to bring them under the jurisdiction 
of the papal see of Rome, in order that the stated demands be 
fulfilled by some ecclesiastical authority - and the patriarch could 
not enjoy an unlimited amount of time to make a decision on. the 
demands: the western clergy allowed him only three months, a 
period of time amounting to a return of post, to notify them of his 
decision." 


Turning from the demands exacted from the patriarch under the 
direction of Theodoros, the western clergy express their surprise 
at the patriarch’s unwillingness, evident in a letter previously 
received from him, to refer to Theodoros Doukas as балАейс 
when there are so many grounds, already mentioned in their 
proclamation, on which he is qualified to receive this singular 
honour.” And if the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, one who 





E Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 290 11. 15-20. Nicol, Despotate, p. 89, and 
Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 50, discuss the challenge posed to the 
authority of the Nicaean Patriarch by the Komneni of Trebizonde. 

35 Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 2901. 23 - p. 2911. 15. 

555 Vasilievsky, op. cit. p. 291 П. 15-28. The threat directed at the patriarch is not 
indicative of Theodoros Doukas' treacherous nature, or of that of his clergy. The 
threat acquires greater significance when viewed as indicator of the seriousness 
with which they regarded their autonomy. 

77 Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 2911. 28 - р. 2921. 28. The reasons mentioned 
here, viz. Theodoros' imperial descent, his military prowess, the divine assistance 
he enjoyed in the miraculous successes over the Latins’ Peter of Courtenay and 
the Marquis of Montferrat, and his reconstruction of Orthodoxy in reclaimed 
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errs in matters of faith, and even Asen, the wild Scyth ruler across 
the Haimos mountains, may be called «emperors», why not 
Theodoros Doukas?™ Significantly, the western clergy made no 
attempt to present Theodoros Doukas to the patriarch of Nicaea, 
or, for that matter, to the eastern Greeks and their emperor, 
Ioannes IJI Vatatzes, as laying any claim to being the sole 
emperor of all the Greeks; Theodoros Doukas, for his clergy, was 
at this stage a special, regional contender for a dignity which, 
under the special set of circumstances reigning after 1204, was 
largely devoid of its traditional contents. 


The coronation of Theodoros Doukas as emperor of the western 
Greeks took place during the period April-August 1227 in the city 
of Thessaloniki.” It was performed by the Greek clergyman 
ranking highest in all the territories under Theodoros, the 
autocephalous archbishop of Bulgaria, and metropolitan of 
Achrida, Demetrios Chomatianos.*” The Empire of Thessaloniki 
was thereby constituted in all its elements, and from now on it 
would present to the outside world, ie. in its immediate 
surroundings of rising nationalist states and crusader states, and 
further aficld, itself as a legitimate political state which enjoyed 
the full concomitant juridical status. The aura of legitimacy 
radiated by the Empire of Thessaloniki proved to be particularly 
irksome to the Empire of Nicaea. 


The metropolitan of Naupaktos, Ioannes Apokaukos, was one of 
the clergymen congregating in Thessaloniki to witness Theodoros 
Doukas’ coronation.? The marvel of what transpired there 
caused him all the more to wonder at the patriarch of Nicaea's as 
yet total lack of response to a private letter he had previously, 
quite possibly at the synod of Arta, addressed to the patriarch, 
and to the ultimatum posed by the western clergy congregated 





areas, were all covered in the proclamation by the Arta-synod (Vasilievs! 
Epirotica no. 24 pp. 285-6). au xi 


?5 Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 292 1. 30 - p. 2931.3. 
3% Bees-Seferles, Xgóvoc ттёфєшс, pp. 272-9, and our discussion of the event 


infra. 
35 Akropolites $ 21 pp. 33-4; Nic. Gregoras, Р.С. 148 сс, 145-148 
351 Bees-Seferles, Хеброс стёрғис̧, p. 274. 
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previously at Arta; it prompted him to write yet another private, 
mittéxsov to Germanos 1.22 

Apokaukos' letter is revealing of the metropolitan's genuine 
concern for the relations between the parties in question and his 
awareness that the events he had recently witnessed in 
Thessaloniki were bound to have some negative impact on the 
already tenuous state of their mutual relations. Speculating aloud 
before the patriarch on possible reasons for the stony silence with 
which his previous letter met, he adopts an intimate, personal 
tone and patiently explains to him, once again, the special merits 
of Theodoros Doukas, and the remarkable achievements which 
led to the bestowal of the high office of басіАє0с on him - a 
joyous occasion for Apokaukos.? He next progresses to an 
astonishing attempt to draw the patriarch into closer involvement 
in the political and ecclesiastical affairs of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki by linking Theodoros’ meteoric rise directly to the 
patriarch's spiritual intercession and guidance om his (ie. 
Theodoros’) behalf^' The patriarch should take ап interest in 
affairs in the West, even if only because of Apokaukos' personal 
sense of goodwill towards him, which went back as far as their 
days together in Constantinople; the patriarch is obliged to repay 
it by re-establishing written communications with him.” 
Apokaukos’ conclusory remarks reveals his optimistic vision of 
the scheme of things: «And may God, whose hand, indeed, 
elevated you, and whose gentle hand protected you from your 





32 Vasilievsky, Epirotica no.27, pp. 293-5. Both Nicol, Despotate, p. 98 and 
Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 81 & 105-6 regard this letter as 
virtually demarcating the start of the schism in the ranks of the western and 
eastern Greek clergy. This point of view is no longer tenable in the light of the 
modified chronological framework provided by the new dates for the synod at 
Arta and the coronation in Thessaloniki (discussed supra). Apokaukos states 
(Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 27 p. 293) that he had previously written to the 
patriarch without receiving a reply. This statement may indeed refer to a now 
lostletter (see Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 81 n. 67 and p. 105 letter 
по. 9) or to the піттах:оу from the synod at Arta to the patriarch, composed by 
Apokaukos personally (Vasilievsky, op. cit., no. 26 pp. 288-93, and Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 105, letter no. 7). 


353 Vasilievsky, op. cit., no. 27 pp. 293-41. 11. 
554 Vasilievsky, ор. cit., p. 294 Il. 20-31. 
555 Vasilievsky, op. cit., no. 27 p. 294 L 31 - p. 295 1. 20. 
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youth, now remember the extent of your offering - may your 
sacrifice indeed be opulent! - and may He favour you to be, for 
many years, well disposed to His holy churches, to be, in prayer, a 
joint worker with my mighty Óac;AeUc towards success and to be, 
through these same prayers, a fellow soldier and helper with 
him.» 


It was not only Apokaukos who held the recently crowned 
Theodoros Doukas in high esteem. The emperor himself was, like 
the Byzantine emperors of old Constantinople and his current 
competitor in the struggle to regain the capital, not averse to 
employing his  new-found status to the full in the raging 
propaganda war. Thus we find the minting authorities in 
Thessaloniki capitalizing on the occasion at hand and issuing a 
special issue commemorating Theodoros’ coronation.*” The fine 
and elegant silver trachy in question depicts Christ transferring 
divine imperial authority to Theodoros through coronation; and 
Theodoros, the ever militant campaigner against the Latins and 
anybody who cared to stand in the way of his basically expan- 
sionist foreign policy, carries, in the depiction, a sword in his right 
hand.** There could be no mistaking of Theodoros Doukas’ legal 
status and his intentions, 


It does not seem to be unduly difficult in picking out the coins 
struck during the remainder of Theodoros’ rule, i.e. those struck 


“ Vasilievsky, op. cit., no. 27 p. 295 ll. 20-5. 


37 A 'Phessalonicaean mint issue commemmorating Theodoros Doukas’ 
coronation is distinguished by Touratsoglou & Protonotarios, Emissions de 
Couronnement, p. 75. They firstly established, with regard to the significance of 
iconographical motifs depicting the symbolic coronation of the Byzantine 
emperors, that only scenes where Christ Himself is performing the imperial 
investiture may be regarded as symbolically representing an actual coronation 
event; they proceeded to discuss the commemmorative issue in question (op. cit. 
pp. 68-71). They singled out (p. 75) a silver trachy, previously unknown (see 
Hendy, Coinage and Money, pp. 268-9, pl. 37.5, 6) as the issue commemmorating 
Theodoros’ coronation (see also Hendy, op. cit., p. 270, pl. 38.5). 


%8 See the description of the type, and photographs of two examples, in Hendy 
(Coinage and Money, pp. 268-9, pl. 37.5,6). Pace Hendy's reconstructed legend 
for the reverse side of the coin, Touratsoglou & Protonotarios, Émissions de 
Couronnement, p. 75 disavows it by stating that the legend has been effaced on 
all known copies; this fact, for them, does not cast the attribution of the coin 
into any doubt. 
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between the coronation and fall. These {Goins distinguish 
themselves by the imperial titulature they bear," even though the 
sequence in which they were issued is hardly to be discerned. 

Thematically speaking, however, the iconography of these post- 
coronation issues differs only minimally from the themes already 
employed on Theodoros’ pre-coronation coinage.” Theodoros 
Doukas is depicted, constantly, in full imperial regalia and in the 
presence of military saints and other motifs which reinforce his 


military reputation. 


One motif, however, from the post-coronation issues, leaps in the 
eye. On some of the coins bearing the imperial legend (i.e. on 
some of the post-coronation issues), one encounters the 
patriarchal cross, and cross-crosslet, between the figure of the 
emperor and that of either the Virgin or St. Demetrios.””” There 
need be little doubt that the motif was intended to convey to a 
wider audience Theodoros Doukas' instruction to his clergy that 
the patriarch’s name daily be commemorated, as customary, in all 
Orthodox institutions. There also need exist no doubt that the 
purpose behind the measure, and ultimately behind the 
numismatic propaganda, was to impress upon all and sundry the 





4 The standard Byzantine imperial titulature appears on them: OGOAWPOC 
A@CTIOTHG (KOMNHNOG О AOYKAC).’See Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 268 
Type B, pp. 269-70 Types B & C; pp. 270-1 Types F & G, and pp. 271-2, the 
copper tetarteron and half-tetarteron Type A; Plates 37.3, 4, 10-12 and 38.1, 2, 6, 
7, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12, as well as Bendall, New Tetarteron, p. 10, which employs 
the full imperial titulature: OC@OA@MPOC EN XPICT@M TH 06D ПІСТОС 
RACIAGYG KAI AY TOKPATOP POMAIWN О AOYKAC. 


2% Bendall has attempted to trace some sequence in the issues of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki in general, and, more specifically, іп the issues under Theodoros 
Doukas; thus he used completeness of legend (Bendall, New Tetarteron, p. 10) 
and the presence of certain overstrikes (Bendall, Overstrike, p. 416 and Bendall, 
Another Overstrike, p. 61) to place the coins in series. The more recent change in 
date of the coronation of Theodoros has cast some doubt on the possibility of 
fitting in more or less a single issue per year of his reign. 


261 See our discussion supra. 


59? See Hendy, Coinage and Money, рр. 270-1 Type F pl. 38.6, 7 and the 
tetarteron cited pl. 38.10, 11 as well as the additional tetarteron given in Bendall, 
New Tetarteron, p. 290 ll. 5-13, where Theodoros’ instruction is conveyed 1o the 


new patriarch. 


363 Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 289 Il. 2-13, and especially р. 290 ll. 5-13, 
where Theodoros' instruction is conveyed to the patriarch. 
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legitimacy of Theodoros' rule and status, and the recognition he 


felt he could lay claim to from the quarter of the Orthodox 
Church. 


It is against the background of Theodoros' coronation in 1227 and 
the attendant circumstances, in which the legitimacy of his rule 
was to be challenged, that the full significance of the 
Adrianoupolis-affair is revealed to us. 


The town of Adrianoupolis is strategically situated at the 
confluence of the three main branches of the Hebros-river before 
it runs southwards to the Thracian coast and the sea, guarding the 
entrance to the pass leading northwards to the plain between the 
Rhodope and Haemos mountain ranges. These plains were now 
inhabited by the Bulgarians, with the consequence that 
Adrianoupolis guarded the northwestern approach to 
Constantinople and the occupying Latin Empire. It constituted 
the most important north-Thracian town.*™ 


Adrianoupolis had thus justifiably figured as bone of contention 
between the various forces contending for the optimum foot-hold 
in Thrace, after the conquest of Constantinople in 1204. The 
town was placed under siege by the Latins in 120476 it flirted 
with the Bulgarians under Ioannitsa in 1205. Its inhabitants 
contributed in no small measure to its political instability: 
aristocratic rulers enjoyed a considerable. amount of autonomy 
and were willing to channel their political loyalty and support in 
the direction of. whichever party offered them the highest degree 
of security and economic advantage. 





3 See the general description of the terrain in Angold, Byzantine Government, 
pp. 279-80, and his convenient map on p. 281. 


Ж Akropolites $ 13 p. 21 ll. 6-20 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 16-8. 


Akropolites $ 13 p. 21 1.20 - p. 231. 4 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 
20, as well as Nicol, Despotate, pp. 20-1. 


366 


"E Macrides, Translation and Commentary, p. 270, sub voce 38, 12-15, and 


Angold, Byzantine Government, pp. 286-7. The chief source is Tafel & Thomas, 
vol. If no. 169 pp. 7-19 (1207). 
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Akropolites has narrated * how the inhabitants of Adrianoupolis 
sent an embassy to the Nicaean emperor, Ioannes III Vatatzes, 
probably some time іп 1224," and requested him to send an army 
to liberate them from the Latins; Vatatzes complied wit 1 с 
request by sending a military contingent under the command o 
the mewtootedtwg Ises, and accompanied by one Ioannes 
Kammytzes. According to Akropolites, the expeditionary оге 
crossed the Hellespont, moved through Macedonia and instal a 
themselves in Adrianoupolis, from where they sought to establis 

control over the surrounding territory. 


These events, which took place while Theodoros Doukas was 
attending to the siege of Thessaloniki, have only recently been 
cast in wider perspective." It has been pointed out that Ioannes 
III Vatatzes’ family originally derived from Thrace and that the 
emperor himself still enjoyed some contacts with nobility in the 
Adrianoupolis region; the mission of an expeditionary force to 
Macedonia and Adrianoupolis marked the beginning of a a 
aggressively anti-Latin foreign policy in which the occupation о; 

the strategically situated  Adrianoupolis , figured. as a very 
necessary point of departure. That Vatatzes new Anii Tarin рок 
developed no further than the occupation of Adrianoupolis, an 

had to lie dormant for a number of years following the signing of 
a non-aggression treaty with the Latins in c. 1225, was the 
consequence of military pressures brought to bear upon the 
Empire of Nicaea elsewhere, on her borders in Asia Minor, by 
the Seljuq Turks." 


When Theodoros Doukas therefore turned northwards, in his 
Thracian campaign, to capture first Didymoteichon and then 





38 Akropolites § 24 p. 38 Il. 6-21. 


= i - ese events, also the ensuing 

Akropolites (§ 24 p. 38 116-12) places thi ; e 
expedition БЕГ 1225 when the mentioned treaty between the Latins and the 
Empire of Nicaea was concluded (see Macrides, Translation and Commentary p. 
270 s.v. 38, 12-5 and p. 269 s.v. 38,6). 


*? Akropolites $ 24 p. 38 I. 12-21. 
%7! See Langdon, Vatazes. 


z i ;Ni don, Vatatzes. 
3? Akropolites $ 23 p. 38 il. 5-11; Nicol, Despotate, p. 105 and Langdon, P 
pp. 77-8 who, by implication, dates the treaty to 1224-25. See also Langdon, op. 
cit., p. 84. 
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marched upon Adrianoupolis,'? his intention was no less than to 
forcibly challenge the substance of Nicaean foreign policy which, 
in its original design, was so close to his own. Having cornered 
the abovementioned commanders Ises and Kammytzes together 
with their Nicaean garrison inside Adrianoupolis, Theodoros 
proceeded to erode the basis of support which the Nicaeans had 
enjoyed in the town by promising the inhabitants an improved 
standard of living and an improved standing vis-a-vis other Greek 
towns if they ejected the Nicaean forces and allowed his forces to 
take their place." 


His terms indeed proved to be so generous and attractive that the 
Nicaean garrison, together with its commanders, had to beat a 
humiliating retreat from the city: Theodoros, in a display of his 
marvellous sense for the dramatic, permitted the Nicaean force to 
leave the town unharmed, but in full view of the town’s 
inhabitants and Theodoros’ own troops"? Akropolites recounts 
also how the Nicaean commanders made a pact amongst 
themselves to studiously ignore Theodoros when leaving the 
town; Kammytzes even managed to salvage some measure of 
Nicaean dignity and to spoil to some extent what would otherwise 
have been a total propagandistic victory for Theodoros Doukas 
when, upon coming face-to-face with Theodoros, he refused to 
descend from his horse to perform the mgocxüvoeig on which 
Theodoros now insisted." ^ Kammytzes then reportedly had to 
brave Theodoros Doukas' insults and came close to suffering 
blows from him." Stranded in the Thracian countryside іп 
territory sympathetic to Theodoros Doukas the Nicaean force 





75 Akropolites $ 24 p. 39 1. 21 - p. 401. 20. Macrides, Translation and 
Commentary, р. 275 sv. 40, 7-17, remarks that, apart from Akropolites, 
Skoutariotes (ed. Sathas, 473, 10-8) provides the only other description of the 
incident. 


a Akropolites $ 24 p. 40 11. 1-5. Theodoros may, in fact, have concluded some 
form of written agreement confirming the customs and rights of the town and 
guaranteeing its freedom; he may have granted it some commercial privileges 
which placed her in a better position than most other towns in the region (see 
Angold, Byzantine Government, where other similar agreements are discussed). 


375 Akropolites $ 24 p. 40 il. 5-9. 
376 Akropolites $ 24 p. 401. 9-13. 
377 Akropolites $ 24 p. 40 Il, 13-17. 
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probably had no alternative but to fall back on the non-aggression 
treaty with the Latins, trek through their territory and return to 
Asia Minor by way of the Hellespont.” 


The result of this sole physical encounter between the two rival 
Greek armies was an unambigious victory for Theodoros Doukas 
and the Empire of Thessaloniki. It demonstrated, tangibly, that 
the Empire of Thessaloniki was, for the moment, the only Greek 
power able to muster the required military resources and to 
present an effective opposition to the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople; on a psychological level, Theodoros Doukas 
appeared clearly as an efficient, magnanimous leader, as capable 
as any contender for the ultimate prize of Constantinople. 


Although the documentation describing the following events is 
poorly dated, it nevertheless appears as if the period extending 
from the already imprecisely dated coronation of Theodoros 
Doukas (April/August 1227) in Thessaloniki up to his clearly 
attested presence in Epiros over Easter and beyond into the next 
year (1228)? accommodated some very important events 
pertaining to foreign relations. To this period we not only 
tentatively assign the Adrianoupolis affair (discussed immediately 
hereabove), but also the rest of the events marking the 
deterioration and ultimate breakdown in relations between the 
Greek Empires of Thessaloniki and Nicaea. 


Having kept such a long silence, patriarch Germanos II of Nicaea 
was finally goaded into action by the news of Theodoros Doukas’ 
coronation in Thessaloniki, which possibly followed closely upon 
the expiry of the three montb period which the patriarch was 
granted to respond to the western clergy’s demands. The patriarch 
immediately singled out the culpable parties as targets for a 
diplomatic offensive: protest letters were compiled for the 
edification of Theodoros Angelos himself, the archbishop of 
Bulgaria, Demetrios Chomatianos, who performed the 





?'* Akropolites $ 24 p. 40 ll. 18-20. 


5? We possess a letter from Apokaukos to Emperor Theodoros Doukas which 
clearly indicates that the latter spent Easter in Naupaktos. See Petrides, 
Apokaukos, no. XXI p. 23 (= Kerameus, N.P., no. 12 pp. 271-2) and the correct 
dating by Bees, Treubekenntnis, p. 171. 
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coronation, and the so-called western clergy of central Greece 
who lent their support to Theodoros’ demands and were clearly 
implicated in the coronation.” 


The thankless task of acting as courier and special envoy for the 
patriarch and Nicaean synod fell, significantly, to Kaloethes, the 
Metropolitan of Amastris. This bishopric was, itself, once the 
focus point of defiance of canonical law and patriarchal wishes, 
but had been granted recognition through patriarchal 
dispensation - a fact which the western clergy had been at pains 
to remind the patriarch of in their petition.*' Although the 
patriarch Germanos II must have realized full well that he did 
not dispose of any physical means by which he could have his 
decisions enforced, he mobilised the diplomatic means at his 
disposal very carefully. 


The Metropolitan of Amastris made the journey to Thessaloniki 
where he duly presented the patriarch’s letter to an assembly of 
western clergymen and held talks with emperor Theodoros 
Doukas™? Exactly how representative the assembly was, is difficult 
to ascertain, as it is known that the Metropolitan of Kerkyra was 
present, but the disease-ridden Apokaukos probably was not. 
And it is also not known whether Chomatianos personally 
received his letter, be it in Thessaloniki or in Achrida. 





39 The patriarch’s actions are admirably reconsiructed and discussed in 
Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, рр. 92-3. Locneriz has also reconstructed 
the patriarch’s letter to the western clergy and Theodoros (now lost) with the aid 
of information contained in the patriarch’s letter to Chomatianos (Pitra, 
Analecta Sacra, сс. 483-6, and our discussion infra), and Georgios Bardanes’ 
response to Germanos II, a letter first published in Mustoxides, Delle Cose 
Corciresi, Appendix pp. L-LVI. 


3n Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 26 p. 260 11. 15-23, and our discussion supra. 


22 Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, pp. 92-3. 


75 Bardanes was commissioned to formulate the meeting's response to 
Germanos II (Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, pp. 104-18) and it is known 
that Apokaukos returned to Naupaktos after the coronation to deal with 
problems in his diocese; he fell ill on the journey homeward and stayed ill well 
into 1228. 
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The reconstructed letter of the patriarch” bears witness to his 
negative approach to the whole affair: he refused to concede to 
any of the demands made by the western bishops and chided them 
for what he described as their illegal conduct; they had also acted 
poorly towards the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, who refused to 
perform the disputed coronation,” and towards the Metropolitan 
which the patriarch had appointed for Durazzo.’ Turning to 
Theodoros Doukas and relations between the concerned parties, 
the patriarch accused him of «anti-Greek conduct» (consisting of 
the alleged maintenance of good relations with the Seljuqs); he 
also accused Theodoros of forgetting, conveniently, about his 
oath of fidelity to Theodoros Laskaris and his successors. The 
patriarch finally expressed his personal loyalty to the church and 
emperor of Nicaea, comparing the latter to an angel guarding 
the entrance to an earthly paradise (the church of Nicaea) with a 
fiery sword. It is small wonder that the western clergy, riding the 
high tide of success which seemed inexorably bound for 
Constantinople, would not fall for the patriarch's partisan 


viewpoint. 


Germanos IPs response to Demetrios Chomatianos similarly 
points to personal intransigence and bias.” Confessing his 
impatience and irritation, the patriarch questioned the right of 
the archbishop of Bulgaria to crown emperors, " as well as the 
legality of the procedure followed, and the derivation of the 
unguent used in the coronation ceremony."  Chomatianos' 





“7 oenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, pp. 92-3. 
555 Akropolites $ 21 p. 331. 20 - p. 34 1. 5, and our discussion infra. 


395 See Vasilievsky, Epirotica, по. 26 p. 289 1. 35 - p. 290 1. 23, on the western 
clergy's views on the patriarch's candidate for the Metropolis of Durazzo. 


%7 There is no evidence extant bearing out the patriarch's accusation. 


388 See Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 483-6, and the discussions in Nicol, Despotate, 
pp. 92-3 and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastica! Controversy, pp. 78-9. Both Nicol and 
Karpozilos regarded this letter as a response to Pitra, op. cif., сс. 481-4, in which 
the patriarch is congratulated on his his ascendance to the throne; this viewpoint 
is now obsolete. 

39 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 483-4. 


5” Pitra, op. cit., cc. 484-5. 
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conduct implied that there were two patriarchs ruling over the 
fold of Greek Orthodoxy.” 


The patriarch nevertheless felt himself consoled by the fact that 
God had provided the eastern Greeks with himself as spiritual 
leader and Vatatzes as political leader keeping guard over the 
eastern Empire against the Seljuqs.” To restore unity and 
concord between the eastern and western sections of clergy, the 
patriarch was sending the Metropolitan of Amastris on his 
diplomatic. mission; this clergyman had also, through the 
mediation of the western clergy, to conduct talks with «the 
person ruling over western cities and territories, the beloved son 
of God's great Church, to convey to his highness whatsoever, 
indeed, our mediocrity has recommended.» The patriarch was 
clearly willing to accord Theodoros Doukas with some form of 
recognition for his achievements in the political arena on behalf 
of Orthodoxy іп general - a contrast to his attitude towards the 
western clergymen. 


The reactions of the western clergy and the archbishop of 
Bulgaria (to be discussed presently), as well as that of Theodoros 
Doukas (witness the Adrianoupolis-affair) to the patriarch’s 
challenge to the legitimacy of Theodoros Doukas’ imperium, as 
well as the Nicaean political authorities and armed forces, could 
but be that of dismissal. No strategist riding the tide of success 
would do otherwise. 


On the other hand, the finality marking each of the western 
parties’ rebuttals points to a joint effort finely orchestrated in its 
details. Chomatianos, in the heat of the moment, unflinchingly 
took the proverbial bull by the horns and accused the patriarch of 
using a downright rude tone in the letter addressed to the 
archbishop of Bulgaria.“ With regards to the accusation that 
Chomatianos had no right to crown Theodoros Doukas emperor, 





371 Pitra, op, cit., c. 485. 
9? Pitra, op. cit., c.485. 
33 Pitra, op. cit., cc. 485-6. 


34 Pitra, op. cit., cc. 487-98, especially c. 487; see also the discussions in Nicol, 
Despotate, pp. 93-4 and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 81-4 (which 
also provides an abbreviated paraphrase of the letter). 
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and had usurped patriarchal perogative, the voice of the emperor 
of Nicaea could be discerned behind the patriarch’s words. "The 
facts of the matter were that Theodoros had, in the catastrophic 
aftermath of the conquest of Constantinople, earned for himself 
his claim to the crown, was constitutionally elected to the office, 
and invested with it in terms of the correct procedure." In 
addition, he seemed to enjoy better prospects to make a success 
of it than the emperor of Nicaea.’ There was not a single 
constitutional element present in the east which was not also to 
be found in the west, * and, even though the abnormal times 
worked irregular practices in the hand, the western Greek 
clergy hadn't promoted simply anyone to the high office of 
emperor, but an outstanding performer from an imminently 
suitable bloodline. With regards to the actual chrism used in 
Theodoros’ coronation, no objection could be raised against that 
flowing in abundance from St. Demetrios’ tomb; and it could be 
proved, with the aid of canonical law, that the archiepiscopal see 
of Bulgaria was third in line of seniority after Rome and 
Constantinople, and therefore of much higher authority than the 
patriarch’s own seat, the lowly see of Bithynia. 


In Chomatianos’ view, the patriarchate of Nicaea was the initiator 
of a long series of uncanonical actions, of which several could not 
be forgotten: there was Nicaea’s appointment of an archbishop 
for Serbia, and of a bishop for Zagora,” whilst both Serbia and 





95 pitra, op. cit., cc. 487-8 
3% Pitra, op. cit., cc. 488-9. 
9? Pitra, op. cit., c. 489. 
3% Pitra, op. cit., cc. 490-1. 
7? Pitra, op. cit., c. 490-1. 
*? Pitra, op. cit., cc. 491-3. 
æl Pitra, op. cit., сс. 493-4. 


402 See our discussion supra on the archbishop of Serbia; whilst Nicol, Despotate, 
and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, devote no attention to Chomatianos’ 
reference to Zagora (Pitra, op. cit., c. 496), it appears as if the reference is more 
important than previously realized: the town of Zagora was situated to the south 
of the Haemos mountain range (see the Index Nominum, and the references 
given, of Choniatae Historia, vol. П, sub voce Zuyogá) not very far from the 
Bulgarian border and the town of Adrianoupolis, and may have formed the focus- 
point of an attempt by the Nicaean occupants of Adrianoupolis to bring the area 
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the province of Trnovo traditionally resorted under the 
archbishopric of Bulgaria. Chomatianos was not willing to have 
his own conduct scrutinized and condemned by a party which 
was, intrinsically, equally culpable; this was to be the ultimate 
task of the coming Judge of the Ages." Chomatianos letter was, 
in short, notice to the patriarch that the archbishopric of Bulgaria 
was in no way inferior to the metropolitan of Nicaea, and, in fact, 
its equal. 


If Chomatianos' letter constituted a marvellous display of his 
learning and powers of reasoning, then the response of the 
assembly of western clergy, composed by Georgios Bardanes, the 
equally learned Metropolitan of Kerkyra, represents one of the 
finest examples of ecclesiastical correspondence emanating from 
the Empire of Thessaloniki“ It attempted to provide the 
patriarch with a point-for-point answer to the accusations he 
levelled at them in the letter conveyed by Kaloethes of Amastris; 
it also heralded the total breaking-off of diplomatic relations, and 
even of attempts to keep such relations going. 


Bardanes' letter chiefly vindicated the cause of the Empire and 
emperor of Thessaloniki. The meeting with Kaloethes stranded 
on the intransigent line he had been instructed to take.“ If the 
patriarch indeed was concerned with ecumenical affairs, his 
record of neglect of western ecclesiastical affairs belied this 
van 406 А E 
concern. ' The western clergy have displayed a remarkable 





under the influence of the Nicaean patriarchate (see, for example, Chomatianos* 
statement that a bishop was appointed: Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 496). Apart from 
making the Nicaean occupation of Adrianoupolis more substantial, 
Chomatianos’ statement would confirm Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 
30-1, in his view that the Bulgarians and Nicaeans collaborated ^ against 
Theodoros Doukas. This would add to the prestige won by Theodoros upon his 
conquest of Adrianoupolis. 


4% Pitra, op, cit., сс. 496-8. 


^* "The letter is published by Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, pp. 104-18, 
together with a thorough introduction (pp. 87-95) and a very handy "Analyse", 
which makes the complicated reasoning and florid atticizing style of Bardanes 
somewhat more digestible. The letter is also discussed by Nicol, Despotate, pp. 
95-87, and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 79-81. 

75 Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, рр. 105-6 $ 3. 


4% | oenertz, op. cit., pp. 107-9 $8 6-7. 
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tolerance in the face of the venomous first contact made with 
them by the patriarch.” 


On the other hand, the patriarch, in his response to affairs in the 
west, not only underestimated the calibre of the western emperor 
and clergy, ^ but even framed untrue allegations against these 
parties: the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki was not driven from his 
diocese, but preferred. self-exile to proving his loyalty to 
Theodoros Doukas;" the metropolitan of Dyrrachium 
(Durazzo), similarly, was expected to be, beyond doubt, loyal to 
Theodoros before he could represent the ecclesiastical interest of 
the Empire in a centre of such strategic importance as 


0 
Durazzo."' 


The western clergy had done their best to ensure the continued 
unity of the church by preserving all the symbols of unity, even 
the daily commemoration of the patriarch's name in the liturgy. 
Granted, circumstances forced them to follow irregular practises, 
such as the irregular ordination of metropolitans, but the whole 
situation was so fraught with irregularities that only a restored 
Orthodox patriarch in Constantinople could eventually adjudge 
the merits of the western clergy's case." And with regard to the 
accusations levelled at their emperor, Theodoros Doukas, the 
patriarch could surely not aver that he possessed concrete 
evidence connecting Theodoros to the Ѕејјидѕ, 2 or that 
Theodoros was still under sworn obligation of loyalty to the 
Місасап emperor.” 


The talks held in Thessaloniki with the Metropolitan of Amastris 
couldn't be described as anything but disastrous, with no one 
party willing to give way to the other." ^ The regrettable outcome 





407 Y Genertz, op. cit. , pp. 108-9 $$ 6-7. 

*'* T oenertz, op. cit., p. 110 § 9. 

4% | oenertz, op. cit., pp. 111-2 8 11. 

4197 oenertz, Op. cit., pp. 112-3 $ 12. 

4!! T oenertz, op. cit., pp. 113-5 § 13-5. 

4127 oenertz, op. cit., pp. 115-6, § 16, as well as p. 101 note 2. 

ug Loenertz, op. cit., pp. 115-7 88 16-8, as well as our discussion supra. 
^"^ T oenertz, op. cit., pp. 117-8 $ 19. 
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of this failure was thus that the western clergy now gave notice of 
the complete breakdown of relations with the Greek Orthodoxy 
of Asia Minor and with the patriarchate of Nicaea: the patriarch's 
name would no longer be commemorated in the liturgy of 
Orthodox institutions in the territories of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki.*^ 


In proving to be so unsympathetic to the needs of the western 
clergy who, in their turn, had the needs of Theodoros Angelos to 
consider, the patriarch also proved his unwillingness to aid the 
western clergy in their attempts to dissuade Theodoros from 
making overtures to the Pope to gain the necessary 
recognition."^ The patriarch would therefore have to shoulder 
the blame if Theodoros were to radically change his ecclesiastical 
allegiance. 


As is now known," all relations were hereby broken off. From 
now on, at least until after Theodoros Doukas was no longer 
emperor, the Empires of Thessaloniki and Nicaea each pursued 
the objective of the recapturing of Constantinople and were, but 
for the physical distance separating them, at a state of war. 


For the moment however, towards the end of the winter and the 
beginning of spring in 1228,"^ urgent affairs were demanding 
Theodoros' attention in Epiros and Aetolia, causing him to return 
for a few months as newly crowned, triumphant emperor to the 
area where his family enjoyed the greatest support. We find 
Theodoros moving about in Epiros and Aetolia during the period 
February/March-August 1228 and attending to a Jarge number of 





E Loenertz, op. cit., pp. 117-8 $ 19, as well as p. 102 n.4. 
“6 Т oenertz, op. cit., p. 118 $ 20. 
47 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 84-6. 


“® Tt appears as if Theodoros was present in Epiros and its environs by the late 
winter of 1228 (thus, around February 1228) if one takes Bardanes' statement 
that visitors to Theodoros’ court, in this case, braved extremities of cold and heat 
to be able to see him (see Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, no. 5 11. 10-6), 
to refer to the suggested period. Such an interpretation does not represent a 
forced interpretation of Bardanes’ letter, pace Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos- 
Nektarios, p. 181, who places the letter somewhat later. 
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affairs concerning both domestic politics” and foreign affairs. It 
was especially the relations with nations and other interested 
parties situated to the west of the long, vulnerable coastline 
constituting the westernmost border of Theodoros' territories that 
he concentrated upon. These efforts have to be viewed in the 
context of the singlemindedness with which the goal of control of 
Constantinople could now be pursued. 


Despite the fact that the Venitians, with whom Theodoros had 
enjoyed a long-standing treaty, were in control of the commerce 
conducted over the seas adjoining his territories and enjoyed a 
considerable amount of trade freedom in these territories, there 
were other factors present hampering commercial traffic, Ever 
since there had taken place a decline in Byzantine naval strength 
during the preceding 12th century, 2 commercial traffic had 
grown increasingly vulnerable to piracy.^? The chaos following 
upon the Fourth Crusade increased the flow of privateers of all 
nationalities to the Aegean- and Ionian Seas; they settled upon 
the numerous islands and ravaged the towns and monasteries of 
the coastlines,’ and hampered the vital shipping traffic. 


It was during Theodoros Doukas’ stay in Aetolia, in Naupaktos 
with Apokaukos and elsewhere,” that he concluded a treaty with 
Count Maio Orsini, and sealed it with the marriage of his sister 
or niece to Orsini.“ The Count Orsini was, probably, one of the 





4" Discussed infra, but see also Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung П, pp. 45-6. 

429 Pressutti, Regesta, vol. I no.’s 1030 & 1031 (26th January 1218) and Richard 
of San Germano, 80, as well as Nicol, Despotate, p. 53. 

41 Herrin, Realities, pp. 276-9. 


422 


Charanis, Piracy, pp. 127-8. 

43 Charanis, Piracy, p. 129-30. 

** Petrides, Apokaukos, no. XXI p. 23 (91) [the same as Kerameus, N.P, no. 12 
(2)] and Bees, Treubekenntnis, p. 171. 

45 Although the actual treaty document is now lost, we do possess the act 
confirming the oath of loyalty sworn by the Bishop of Kefalonia, Benedictus, to 
the Count, his bride and future offspring, to perpetuate the terms enshrined in 
the treaty (see Bees, Treubekenntnis, pp. 166-7, and thoroughly discussed on pp. 
167-76). On the question whether Orsini’s bride was actually Theodoros Doukas’ 
sister or his niece, see Polemis, Doukas, p. 88 note 2. 
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most eminent privateers in the whole of the Ionian sea-basin, 
having settled upon the islands of Kefalonia and Zakynthos, 
which provided easy monitoring of shipping movement between 
Italy, and the Peloponnese and Corinthian Gulf, as early as 
1207. 


By the time that Theodoros Doukas concluded this treaty, i.e. by 
April 1228, Maio Orsini was a valuable contact to have for a 
variety of reasons, of which the privateer's control over shipping 
was the most immediate. The Count Orsini was also the 
henchman of the emperor Frederick П and enjoyed, through 
the special status which the bishop of Kefalonia enjoyed,a 
singularly favourable relationship with the Pope.*" Orsini was to 
play a very important intermediary role between Theodoros and 
these separate parties. 


Although the treaty in question is no longer extant, so that the 
exact terms of it are unknown, it is unlikely that the Count could 
be regarded as anything but the inferior party to the emperor 
Theodoros (this is particularly evident in the fact that the 
emperor graciously permitted the Count to become related to the 
imperial family). Theodoros Doukas surely not only acquired «a 
nominal interest» in the affairs of Kefalonia and Zakynthos, but 
also some protection for his coastal establishments and the trade 
traffic.” His brother-in-law Orsini could stand to materially gain 
from trade privileges, and from preferential treatment from the 
Empire of Thessaloniki vis-a-vis other privateers in the region. 





Concerning the dating of the treaty, Bees (Treubekenntnis, pp. 171-2) has 
persuasively reasoncd that Benedictus’ act of loyalty, dated April, Ist Indiction, 
refers to 1228, and that it followed closely on the conclusion of the treaty. which 
must have been negotiated sometime during March/beginning April 1228 - a 
date also supported by Petrides, Apokaukos, no. XXI p. 23 (91). 


420 Bees, Treubekenntnis, pp. 169-70. 


47 Benedictus’ episcopal see was directly dependent from Rome (see Bees, 
Treubekenntnis, p. 173. : | 


45 The Pope interceded on behalf of Count Orsini with emperor Frederic IV 
when the latter set out to deprive the lesser Orsini of familial possessions (Bees, 
Treubekenntnis, p. 170). : 


429 «py ; 
This seems to be evident also from the terms of reference to Theodoros 
employed in Benedictus’ sworn statement (Bees, Treubekenntnis, pp. 166-7). 


40 Nicol, Despotate, p. 107. 
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Maio Orsini indeed later proved to be an extremely valuable link 
with Frederick II, the emperor of Germany and the Kingdom of 
Sicily. Although Frederic was a non-Greek and had, upon the 
death of Demetrios of Montferrat in Italy in 1227, been left the 
title of King of Thessaloniki," he was in fact no very loyal son of 
the papacy nor sympathetic to the political machinations between 
the  papacy, the Franks and Venetians, which led to the 


establishment of the Latin Empire of Constantinople." 


The extent to which Theodoros Doukas’ newfound ties with Maio 
Orsini marked the deterioration of relations with the maritime 
republic of Venice and with the numerous merchantmen who 
represented her interests on the high seas, is not easily discerned: 
during Theodoros’ sojourn in Epiros, it happened that his 
governor on the island of Kerkyra confiscated the wreck of the 
Venetian merchant Marco Minotto’s ship, as well as his 
merchandise, after it ran aground on the island sometime in June 
1228 whilst en route from Andravida on the Peloponnese, to 
Venicc.** Although this move was made, ostensibly, in terms of 
the Byzantine ius naufragii, the Venetian authorities regarded the 
event in a much less positive light and immediately cut off all 
trade links with the Empire of Thessaloniki. 


The full implication of the severance of trade links, and the 
concomitant curbing of the freedom of movement of Venetian 
merchants have to be extended to includc the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople. This city probably received most of her imports 
through its ports, yet some unattested percentage must have been 
brought overland, through Macedonia and Thrace, by neutral 
Venetian merchants. The effects of a trade embargo would be felt 
in both Thessaloniki and Constantinople. It seems unlikely that 
such an embargo could be maintained effectively over any 





43 Nicol, Despotate, pp. 106-7, and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 53. 
49 See the general survey by Gardner, Lascarids, pp. 160-5. 
43 Predelli, Liber Plegiorum, p. 148 folio 91 (dated 10th June 1228). 


44 See Predelli, Liber Plegiorum, p. 153 folio 94 (dated 19th August 1228), for 
the edict cutting off trade between Theodoros’ Empire and Venice (see Nicol, 
Despotate, p. 106 & p. 112 n. 7). These events are also discussed by Meliarakes, 
‘lotogia, p. 241, and Romanos, Agorotatou, p. 37. 
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substantial length of time.“ A treaty, concluded later in 1228, 
between Theodoros Doukas and the Latin barons of 
Constantinople, and also underwritten by the Venetians, 
guaranteed the freedom of movement of traders across 
frontiers.” 


Theodoros Doukas' alliance with Maio Orsini very soon paid its 
first dividends: the island of Kefalonia became, in July 1228, the 
meeting place for a group of nobles of the Empire of Thessaloniki 
with the emperor of Germany and Sicily, Frederic IL" 
Theodoros, who during this period was still in Epiros, probably 
did not attend the meeting himself, but had representatives pay 
the meet respects to Frederic II, who was on his way to Jerusalem 
to claim his rights in the Crusader Kingdom.^* 


But Theodoros’ activities in Epiros and Aetolia did not distract 
him from the main purpose of his initiatives in the arena of 
foreign affairs, that is, the drive for the reconquest of 
Constantinople. On his return to Thessaloniki, sometime in July 
or August 1228, one finds an immediate intensification in the 
onslaught on the Latin Empire. 


It certainly was no inopportune moment which Theodoros now 
seized to move against the Latin Empire of Constantinople. The 
Latins had been suffering under the enfeebled rule of Robert of 
Courtenay since 1221. The Latin knights, who grew increasingly 
impatient with Robert, finally ousted him from the throne in a 
palace revolution and he then died in exile in the Morea at the 
beginning of 1228. The only heir to the throne was Robert's 
younger brother, Baldwin IL who was only 11 years old and 
clearly unable to manage the highest office of the beleaguered 
Latin state; the Latin barons accordingly appointed Narjot de 
Toucy as baiulus or regent of the Empire until such time as their 





55 Nicol, Despotate, p. 106 maintains that trade relations were only re- 
established under Manuel Doukas. 


^5 This treaty is discussed more fully infra. 


577 See the documents cited by Nicol, Despotate, p. 107 & p. 112 n.10, and 
Romanos, Aecror&rou, р. 38 and Meliarakes, 'larogía, р. 242. 


438 Nicol, Despotate, p. 107 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 54 n. 45. 
59? Wolff, Latin Empire, pp. 215-6 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 54. 
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plan to install the aged previous king of Jerusalem, Jeanne de 
Brienne, as emperor." ^? 


At the present stage of relations between the Latin Empire and 
the Empire of Thessaloniki, the Latin Empire was going through 
a leadership crisis which, as Theodoros shrewdly perceived, left 
her particularly vulnerable. Theodoros struck right at the heart of 
the Latin Empire, at the city of Constantinople, in a new 
campaign. Using the ideally situated Adrianoupolis as base first 
for a number of forays into Latin territory, he suddenly drove 
beyond Vizye (Bizye), near the Black Sea coast, right into the 
suburbs of Constantinople and fought his way up to the gates of 
the city.“ Apart from taking a large amount of booty, Theodoros 
reportedly also inspired the Latins, inside the city, with so much 
terror that some of the most experienced knights took part in the 
defence of the city,” 


Although the well-buttressed city of Constantinople was not yet to 
yield entry to a Greek reclaimant, Theodoros' campaign elicited 
some response from the Venetians, who were anxious to see their 
vested interest perpetuated. Their trade boycott of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, effective from the 19th of August 1228, was 
probably designed to exercise some pressure on Theodoros to 
remove his threat to the Latin Empire. "^ 





440 Wolff, Latin Empire, p. 216 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 54. The role 


_of the regent in the constitutional framework of the Latin Empire is discussed in 


Hendrickx, Pouvoir Imperial, pp. 140-7. 

441 Akropolites $ 24 p. 401. 20 p. 411. 4:0 Коротудс ой» Ocddugoc eyngatig xai 
тйс “Avdeiavolmodc yeyovac moAAd magéoxe toig kradol тейурата:` xaredoape 
ydg návra Tá бт? exeivav коптоўреуа, xaí uéyeic айтўс THC Riding yevógevoc Tó 
ёЁш хатёсує той äoteoç xaí Aeity TOAARY éxeiGev erogato, хш péxgi xal тё» 
mide тйс Kaveravcivou xathvtyoe xai mrotay moAMv Toit Матіос evebars, 
See also Macrides, Translation and Commentary, p. 275 s.v. 41, 1-10. 

40 Sec Akropolites $ 24 p. 4111. 4-10, where the wounding of Anselm de Cahieu, 
and his consequential permanent hoarseness, is described. Macrides, Translation 
and Commnentary, p. 275 s.v. 41, 1-10, mentions that de Cahieu was at this stage 
possibly head of the barons inside Constantinople, and was later appointed 
baiulus. 

43 See our discussion supra, and Predelli, Liber Plegiorum, p. 153 folio 94 (dated 
19th August 1228). The Venetian reaction is discussed by Norden, Papsttum, p. 
268. - 
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Theodoros Doukas’ campaign against the Latin Kingdom 
probably dragged on through the months of September, October 
and November of that year, without him achieving the single 
most important goal of his campaign, viz. the capture of 
Constantinople; he nevertheless succeeded in maintaining 
pressure on the city’s defences. In the stalemate situation both 
parties were constrained to come to some agreement to put an 
end to the wasting of energy. Thus a treaty (treuga) was signed 
between the Latin barons in the city under the command of the 
regent baiulus Narjot de Toucy, and Theodoros Doukas, between 
August-14th September 1228. The treaty, which was to last for 
a year, guaranteed the free movement of trade across borders; in 
defining the borders of the Latin Empire in Thrace, the treaty 
awarded possession of Vizye, Verissa (identified as modern-day 
Pinarhisar, situated midway between Vizye and Adrianoupolis) 
and Genua (modern Sergan?) to the Latins.“ 


When one links the significant fact that the treaty was backdated 
to the 14th of September of that year (the date of the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross) to the establishing of borders, it would 
appear as if Theodoros had, by the 14th September, still been 
some way off from Constantinople, possibly still in Adrianoupolis, 
and as if the backdating of the treaty represented the 
establishment of precampaign borders." There were also some 
other significant features to the treaty: not only did the 
Venetians, who had instituted a trade boycott against Theodoros 
sign the treaty, thereby confirming the viewpoint that they had 
employed the embargo as an instrument for pressurizing 
Theodoros into a less hostile stance against the Latin Empire, but 
the parties agreed also to leave room for the possible entry of the 
Prince of Achaea (i.e. Villehardouin from the Morea) as well as 
«the Greeks of the Peloponnese» (Greci de peloponisso), 





“4 The text of this treaty was published first in Predelli, Liber Plegiorum, no. 69 
pp. 162 & 184-5, and more recently in Cessi, Deliberazioni I no. 140 pp. 209-10. 
It is discussed in Meliarakes, Чотоеіа, p. 241; Romanos, Agonoritou, p. 37; 
Nicol, Despotate, p. 108; Wolff, Latin Empire, p. 215 and, most extensively, in 
Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 54 (and n. 45). The treaty is included as no. 
164 in Hendrickx, Regestes des Empereurs latins de Constantinople, pp. 111-2. 

*5 Wolff, Latin Empire, p. 215. 


46 See Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 54 n. 45, as well аѕ Nicol, Despotate, p. 
108, 
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probably the Monemvasiotes, into the agreement.” This last 
provision of the treaty points, for us, to the strong possibility that 
Theodoros Doukas had indeed succeeded in engaging the Latin 
enemy on a much wider front than simply in Thrace, and in fact 
also succeeded in causing him a great deal of discomfiture, as 
well as gaining some recognition as champion for the rights of 
Greeks spread even further afield than the territories directly 
under his command.“ It may indeed have happened that there 
took place a considerable amount of mutual harassment and 
intimidation between the Venetians representing the mainstay 
for the trade of the Latin states and, on the other hand, the 
freebooter merchantmen, like Maio Orsini and the 
Monemvasiotes, who were sympathetic to the cause of the 
Empire of Thessaloniki. 


It would seem, therefore, as if the treaty of 1228 between 
Theodoros and the Latins is particularly revealing with respect to 
Theodoros’ strategy for the conquest of Constantinople: if the 
walled city could be cut off, by land and sea, from much needed 
supplies and auxilliary forces, any military offensive against the 
city stood a much greater chance of realization than would 
normally be the case. 


The battle for Constantinople now also assumed a new dimension 
with the spectre of the rising fortunes of the Bulgarian Empire, 
situated to the north of Theodoros' territories beyond the 
Rhodope and Haemos mountain ranges. 


On the first occasion that Theodoros Doukas' territories shared a 
direct common border with Bulgaria, possibly after the conquest 





447 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 54 n. 45 equates the text's "Greci de 
peloponisso" with the Monemvasiotes, who supposedly also recognized the 
suzerainety of the Doukai. But the patriarch of Nicaea had also boasted to 
Theodoros and the western clergy that the Monemvasiotes recognized the 
authority of the patriarchate (cf. Bardanes' response to this statement in 
Loenertz, Lettre, p. 108 ll. 120-30). This would make the loyalty of the 
Monemvasiotes another bone of contention between the two parties. 


"55 The point also affirms that Theodoros Doukas enjoyed some ties with the 
Greeks of the Peloponnesos, and that he indeed succeeded in introducing these 
Greeks as a palpable factor vital to the ingredients of any viable treaty. 
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of Adrianoupolis (soon after Theodoros’  coronation), ^ 


Theodoros entered into a non-aggression pact with the emperor 
of the Bulgarians, Ioannes Asen. The pact was strengthened 
through an arranged marriage between Manuel Doukas, 
Theodoros’ brother, and Maria, the daughter of Asen, born out 
of a mistress. ^! 


Despite this non-aggression treaty with Theodoros, Ioannes Asen 
did not feel himself tied down to the degree that he could not 
actively improve his own status. When the Latin barons and the 
regent, baiulus de Toucy, in their desperate search for a co- 
emperor to the young Baldwin IL? first turned to Asen, 
sometime in 1228, the Bulgarian stood ready with an astute 
design: if his daughter Helena was to marry the young Baldwin, 
he could become the young man’s father-in-law and гереп; he 
would, also, financially assist the Latin Empire and recover all the 
territory recently won by Theodoros Doukas.“ Upon realizing 
that if they accepted Asen’s offer, the whole Latin Empire would 
be made over to a non-Frankish party who had every intention of 
furthering his own sectional interests, the Latin barons tactfully 
retracted all their overtures before April of 1229. The rejected 
Asen now felt extremely bitter and became yet another avowed 
enemy of the Latins in Constantinople and a competitor of 
Theodoros Doukas, in his race to capture the city.‘ 


The struggle for Constantinople was to assume from now onwards 
an ever more complex face with parties possessing simply a 





“ See our discussion of the Adrianoupolis-affair supra. 

ЖО Akropolites $ 25 p. 41 Il. 11-9: Odtwe оўо ётау сас тоб medypac ó Кошт- 
vóç Өєддаәос̧, emerdy óuogõv éyeyóver roit; Rovdydgoic, ete спордас te ewijA9e 
тё GovAyáguv GaciAei, шуут tà "Acáv... xal ouyyéverav pete cobrov memoinxe, 
tgo Aabóyevoc ёпі тёз адгАрё айтой Mavovij r$» Suyaréga айтой Magíav, ўтіс 
ёх таААахйс ёхєййө yeyévvytat. Sce also the discussions by Nicol, Despotate, pp. 
107-8; Wolff, Latin Empire, pp. 215-6; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 54-5. 


5! See the note immediately above, and Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung П, рр. 42-43. 
‘ Sec the note above. 

“5 See the note above. 

“ See the note above. 

“5 See the note above. 
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remote interest in the fortunes of the city becoming involved. 
Theodoros Doukas skilled participation in the diplomatic 
intrigues which were to follow, illustrates that he was not solely, or 
simply, a capable military strategist, but also as able a diplomatic 
negotiator as any of his more refined Western counterparts. 


In April 1229 an agreement was reached between the barons 
regent in Constantinople and Jeanne de Brienne, the ex-king of 
Jerusalem, in the presence of Pope Gregory IX, whereby de 
Brienne would become full emperor of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople together with Baldwin II, who was to marry the 
former's daughter, Maria de Brienne.?* The office of emperor 
was, in part, some form of consolation prize to Jeanne de 
Brienne in return for his loss of right to the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem to the mighty emperor Frederic II of Germany and 
Sicily (Frederic II had, in fact, been on his way to Jerusalem in 
June 1228 to take possession of the Kingdom and the office, when 
he stopped over in Kefalonia). Relations between Frederic П 
and the papacy, supported by Jeanne de Brienne, took such a 
turn for the worst that April 1229 not only saw the agreement 
reached on the emperorship of the Latin Empire, but found 
Frederic II's forces and de Brienne, in charge of papal troops, at 
war in Italy." 


It need not be doubted that Frederic II was, in the light of these 
events, eager to see the interests of the Latin barons, the papacy, 
and Jeanne de Brienne opposed on every front. The aggressive 
stance adopted by Theodoros Doukas to these same parties 
strengthened the bonds of friendship already established a year 
earlier with Frederic П. The news that papal troops under de 
Brienne had invaded Apulia made Frederic II hurry back from 
Palestine to defend his interest; in October 1229, Maio Orsini led 
a contingent of Greek troops from the Empire of Thessaloniki to 
render valuable assistance in defending Frederic II’s interests in 


^55 Meliarakes, lotogia, p. 248; Wolff, Latin Empire, pp. 216-7; Setton, Papacy 
and the Levant, p. 54 and Nicol, Despotate, рр. 108-9. 

457 Nicol, Despotate, p. 109; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 54-5 and our 
discussion supra. 

458 Wolff, Latin Empire, p. 216, and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 55. 





5? See our discussion supra. 
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Italy and Sicily. Jeanne de Brienne was accordingly defeated 
and had to depart to France, where he spent more-or-less the 
next eighteen months assembling an army for the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople. The victory over the emperor-elect of the Latin 
Empire fuelled the spirit of co-operation between Frederic and 
Theodoros Doukas to the degree that formal ties were established 
with Theodoros sending gift-bearing ambassadors to Frederic’s 
court.*” The value of these ties was to become clear in both the 
short and long term. 


Throughout the year 1229 Theodoros Doukas employed all 
available means to indirectly maintain pressure on the tottering 
Latin Empire as long as the year-long truce had not yet expired. 
To this phase belongs the process of alliance with Frederic II 
against the papacy, the Venetians and Jeanne de Brienne, who 
were all in cahoots to preserve the Latin Empire. 


Upon the expiry of the truce in September 1229, Theodoros was, 
at least in theory, free to move openly against Constantinople. 
That he indeed was devoting a considerable amount of time to 
the planning of a large scale attack on the city is borne out by 
ensuing events. 


In describing Theodoros Doukas’ impending fall, and the events 
which led to his demise, Akropolites makes hardly any attempt to 
disguise his dislike of the тап.“ Theodoros is, for him, the scion 
of the notorious Angelos family in his display of an exceptional 
degree of recklessness and in his disorderly conduct in imperial 
affairs specifically, and in other political affairs in general.“ Here 





4 Richard of San Germano, p. 72, and Meliarakes, ‘letogia, p. 242 and Nicol, 
Despotate, p. 109. 


^9! Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 55. 


462 Huillard-Breholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi, vol. I pp. 898-9; 


Richard of San Germano, p. 162, 164; Auvray, Registres, vol. I col. 204. The 
mission is also incorrectly ascribed to Vatatzes by Dólger, Kaiserurkunden, no. 
1721. 

"5 Akropolites $ 25 p. 41 il. 18-9 - p. 42 1. 15. The passage is extensively 
discussed in Macrides, Translation and Commentary, pp. 275-7. 

44 Akropolites $ 25 p. 41 ll. 18-21: 6 £v обу "AyyeAoc Oeddweac тас uerá тоб 
‘Aody обоо тторёйс haducac, ofa ёхєїрос avig Sgacüregoc xai ataxtdtegov 
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was a man, for Akropolites, who made a habit of transgressing 
agreements and breaking the treaties entered into with his 
neighbours; the fatal mistakes which were to be made by 
Theodoros, were held by Akropolites to be in perfect accord with 
his perfidious nature. ^? 


The circumstances surrounding Theodoros Doukas’ downfall 
actually stand in complete contrast to the well-orchestrated 
campaign which first led to the conquest of Macedonia and 
Thessaloniki, and later isolated the Latins inside Constantinople. 
In a move which appears to have been calculated to remove the 
possibility of a surprise Bulgarian attack against a position left 
vulnerable in an offensive against Constantinople, Theodoros 
mounted a surprise operation against the Empire of Bulgaria 
under Ioannes Asen.* Taking with him an army composed of 
nationals and a contingent of Italian troops,” as well as the 
cream of Western Greek nobility, he set out from the border 
town of Adrianoupolis and made his way among the upper 
reaches of the Hebros (Maritza-) river in search of an 
opportunity to engage his elusive enemy. 


_—————— ——— 
qegópevoc où uóvov ev Gagtheloig dAd xai ёр mücw йтАй той TONT- 
xoic...Heisenberg pointed out in his text-edition (p. 308 s.v. 41, 18) that this is the 
first instance at which Akropolites applied the name of Angelos to Theodoros 
(see also Macrides, Translation and Commentary, p. 247. s.v. 26.6 and p. 275 s.v. 
41, 18). The name of Angelos seems generally to have been regarded as a 
reminder of the existence of a family who had contributed greatly to the decline 
of the old Byzantine order, and the capture of the Empire by the Fourth 
Crusade (see the unfavourable comment by Polemis, Doukai, p. 85, as well as his 
discussion of Theodoros' use of family names on p. 89 n.2). 


465 Akropolites $ 25 p. 411. 21-2. 
466 Akropolites $ 25 p. 41 Il. 23-7. 


d Akropolites § 25 p. 41 Il. 23-4; Macrides, Translation and Commentary, p. 276 
s.v. 41, 23-4, identifies the Italian troops as auxilliary troops sent by Frederic П. 
468 Akropolites $ 25 p. 42 Il. 12-5 states that a large number of nobles were 
captured with Theodoros himself at the ensuing battle. 

4 Akropolites $ 25 p. 41 1. 24-6. Asdracha, Rhodopes, pp. 31-2 and p. 242 
describes the route followed as the ‘royal route’ іп considerable detail, one 
followed by many others when campaigning, and linking Constantinople with 
Central Europe. 
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In his vivid description of the battle, which took place on the 9th 
of March 1230," Akropolites underplays the size of the 
Bulgarian forces vis-d-vis those of the Empire of Thessaloniki. 
Ioannes Asen, he says," had not relied upon the strength of his 
own powers, so that he did not possess adequate forces to meet 
those of Theodoros, and now in fact had to contract an alliance 
with a tribe of Scyths barely numbering a thousand to withstand 
the onslaught. Yet, there exists no measure in terms of which 
Akropolites’ bias is to be evaluated: is his contrasting of the forces 
available to each of the commanders not simply part of the 
general sympathy, displayed in this whole section of his narrative, 
for the Bulgarian cause? And: is it, by the same token, sound 
policy to give credence to his characterization of Bulgarian 
foreign policy as being essentially guileless and defenceless? 





What does appear to be discernable in Akropolites' narrative, is 
that Asan was forewarned of Theodoros' attack, and that he 
played a cat-and-mouse game with Theodoros’ forces in the 
foothills of the Haemos-mountain range until he could choose 
the site next to the Hebros-river, named Klokotnitza, which was 
ideally suited to the laying of an ambush, the standard move in 
the tactical repertoire of guerilla warfare.“ The once glorious 
Theodoros Doukas suffered an utterly humiliating defeat at the 
hand of Asen’s Bulgarians and Scyths: he himself was captured, 





40 Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung IL, pp. 47-8 supplies the date from an analysis by 
Zlatarski (unavailable to us). 


#1 Akropolites $ 25 p. 42 Il. 2-6. 


7? Akropolites ($ 25 p. 41 1l. 24-7) describes some form of pursuit action by 
"Theodoros. That it wasn't very clear who exactly initiated the battle, is borne out 
by the account given in Nic. Gregoras in Migne, P.G., vol. 148 с. 149 caput II, A, 
where the initiative is awarded to the Bulgarians. No additional information is 
to be gleaned from the mention of the battle in Richard of San Germano, p. 166, 
while the placing of the event between June and December of 1230 in the 
Chronica Albrici Monachi Trium Fontium, р. 927 11. 5-7, is the only approximate 
dating of the event to be found. 

Macrides, Translation and Commentary, р. 276 s.v. 42, 9-12, identifies the 
location of Klokotnitza as being near to present-day Haskovo (=Khaskovo), 
while Meliarakes, lerogít, p. 252 n.1 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 55's 
placing of Klokotnitza near to the village of Semidje "in the southern valley of 
the Maritza some miles below Philippopolis", seem to point to the same location. 
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as well as a great number of nobles and other prominent western 
Grecks who accompanied him on the campaign." 


The Empire of Thessaloniki's loss of its irreplacable emperor 
Theodoros Doukas meant that it would never again be able to 
present itself as a force to be reckoned with in the field of foreign 
politics and especially as claimant to possession of 
Constantinople, the city which, by now, was almost no more than 
a symbol of a restored Byzantine Empire. Theodoros Doukas 
proved to be the only western Greek able to rally around himself 
the volatile political forces inherent to Byzantine society of the 
day, and moblize them so that they actually presented a unified 
and unanimous front in the then highly competitive international 
field. It was Theodoros who provided the western Greeks with a 
singleminded purpose, viz. the reconquest of Constantinople; it 
was the same Theodoros who provided a concrete framework for 
his own political aspirations, and those of his subjects, in the 
establishment of the Empire of Thessaloniki in 1225. 


For the all too short five years of Theodoros Doukas' rule as 
emperor of the Empire of Thessaloniki it seemed as if he was 
untouchable and unstopable. Just as his career seemed to reach 
its acme it was cut short by the defeat at the hand of the Bulgars. 
Never again was Theodoros to rule as emperor, nor the Empire of 
Thessaloniki to pose a substantial challenge within the field of 
international relations. But, for the moment, Theodoros and his 
Empire still had limited roles to play. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT OF AN IMPERIAL 
POLITICAL CONSTITUTION FOR THE 
EMPIRE OF THESSALONIKI 


Theodoros Doukas was crowned as emperor of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki between April and August of 1227, subsequent to a 
drawn-out struggle for recognition. After his assumption of power 
in 1215 his ascendancy had the dominant purpose of obtaining for 





43 Akropolites $ 25 p. 42 Il, 10-15. 
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himself the imperium of his western Greek state. But Theodoros 
could hardly have adopted, or maintained, an autocratic political 
stance on the international level unless this position was first 
acquired through the support of the identifiable political interest 
groups inside his western state. 


An examination of the diverse sources for evidence on the theory 
and practice of the functioning of the political forces provides 
insight into the nature of each of these factors, and into their 
believed and actual rights and duties. While this evidence is 
certainly of direct bearing on the institutions of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, we will tend to view it from a political perspective. 


1. Political forces 


Certainly the most influential theoreticians on the foundations of 
the western state, viz. Apokaukos, Bardanes and Chomatianos, 
were all at pains to point out to the Nicaean patriarch that the 
traditional constitutional elements, recognized by all Greeks, were 
at work in their Empire. 


In the official imperial proclamation for Theodoros Doukas, 
possibly drawn up by Apokaukos for the western synod, the 
following constitutional elements are distinguished: the 
proclaimed emperor (BaciAeUc), and the convocation of bishops 
(of хата poigay табтти Tiv Outixny ётїтхотто! máyrec) who jointly 
ratify the choice of emperor of the other groups, viz. the 
remainder of the clergy, the monks, the soldiers and all the local 
Christians (ту) тйс батар артишо іар — dvréAaGev 
émioxominaic бшодоуїш xai Aoimay iegéwv xai povayãv xai 
oteatiatéay ётіхеісєсі xal тартшу тёр évtadSa Xerotiavõv...) 
From this text, a traditional Byzantine imperial political primacy 
of emperor and church is apparent. 


In a different context, in his discussion of Mesopotamites’ 
averred expulsion from his see of Thessaloniki, Bardanes sketches 
for the patriarch the broader social forces at work within the 
Empire of Thessaloniki which he denies having influenced the 





^" Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 24 p. 285 il. 14 and p. 286 Il. 5-8. 
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metropolitan’s departure. These social forces, some of which may 
be of wider political importance, are the emperor, the clergy, the 
people (6 дўрос) and the aristocracy (in the widest sense of the 
word) (of peyiotévor).’* Proceeding, he states that the western 
emperor decides on issues, like the one in question, in close 
collaboration with the formal groups of the clergy and of the 
senatorial advisory council (...ёх Te той íegagyixoU xaraAóyou ёх 
тє той соухАттіхой BovAsvtagiou...). 5 


Chomatianos confirms the existence and effective functioning of 
these political forces and bodies in defending his coronation of 
Theodoros before the patriarch. He states that the decision to 
crown Theodoros was jointly taken by the remaining members, in 
the west, of the senatorial, advisory council and of the 
ecclesiastical organization (oxéwic yéyove хош Tay £v TH дусе 
mEgirnpQevtwy amd тє тйс cuyxAtrou Боулс xai THC legagytnijc 
téyewc...)*”” and indeed of the huge army of the west (...val дЕ xai 
cüymavroc тоб atgatiarmixoü pugloMAnSotic óvroc...)."" As proof of 
the legitimacy of the decision reached, Chomatianos assures the 
patriarch that the senatorial advisory council consisted, for the 
greater part, of members of the same body which had existed 
under the ancien regime in Constantinople.” 


In reviewing this evidence, it seems that we have to distinguish 
between the elements of primary importance, i.e. the emperor 
himself and the synod of bishops of the Orthodox Church, which 
together possess, and exercise, supreme political authority, and 
the more secondary elements which seem to play an occasional 
role of rather limited proportions. To this secondary group belong 
the senatorial advisory council, and the army, the people (O¥poc), 
the lower ecclesiastical ranks and «all the local Christians». 





555 Loenertz, Lettre, $ 11 p. 111 Il. 222-3 and 1l. 230-3. The aristocracy is also 
discussed infra, 

4% T penertz, Lettre, $ 11 p. 111 Il. 230-3. 

477 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 480 and 490. 

57 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 490. 

4” Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 490. 
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While we discuss the relatively well-documented primary 
elements in some detail below, we here pay attention only to the 
senatorial advisory council of the secondary elements, and then 
simply as а body dependent upon the ranks of the aristocracy for 
its members. In doing so, we recognize that, although the 
Byzantine aristocracy enjoyed no circumscribed constitutional 
position, they in fact played an important part in practical 
government, through the imperial court." 


The other secondary elements are not discussed here as they are 
only mentioned in our sources in connection with the election of 
the emperor. The relative minor importance of these elements is 
partly due to the fact that the composition of the Byzantine army, 
at this stage, was problematical with a large number of 
mercenaries in it, so that its political role was largely traditional, 
and is partly due to the general overlapping of constitutional 
concepts like «the people», «the lower ecclesiastical ranks» and 
«all the local Christians». 


2. The Emperor 


While Theodoros Doukas could, in practice, only become 
emperor through the active support of the other constitutional 
elements" his imperial power was openly regarded by his 
proponents through the years as enjoying divine origins. For the 
western Greeks, he represented no less tban the divinely 
appointed successor to the Byzantine emperors preceeding him. 





489 See our discussion infra on the aristocracy, and Angold, Government, p. 60, 
where it is pointed out that an imperial constitution is, in theory at least, not 
incompatible with a social structure increasingly dominated by the aristocracy; in 
practice, however, a number of extra-constitutional devices assured the 
participation of the aristocracy in the imperial system, in a fashion which kept 
both emperor and aristocracy satisfied. See also Charanis, Social Structure, p. 94 
and pp. 95-153. 


481 Н E 
These elements are discussed infra. 


482 The concept of the Divine Right of its emperor endured for аз long as the 
Byzantine Empire existed. The fullest discussion of the sources for, and limits 
upon, the authority of the Byzantine emperor in the Early Empire is found in 
Karayannopoulos, Frühbyzantinische Kaiser, pp. 369-84. Karayannopoulos points 
out that the authority of the early Byzantine emperor was held to be exercised 
through the grace of God, and, as such, derived from God, but was bestowed on 
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Even before the conquest of Thessaloniki and his use of the title 
of GaotAeuc,* Theodoros was seen as acting in the capacity of an 
instrument of God in his battle against the Latins; as the Seoxv- 
Bégynroc wielder of power, Theodoros was set against the Latins, 
capturing Thessaloniki, and then resurrecting the western 
Greeks.“ As God assisted Moses in Israel's struggle, it was the 
fervent prayer of the western clergy that God also be Theodoros’ 
fellow soldier and companion in battle, so that their enemies may 
be struck down and the western inheritance be increased.“ 


The fall of Thessaloniki before Theodoros served to confirm that 
his power enjoyed divine derivation - a fact which strengthened 
his claims to the imperium even further. In the period between 
early 1225 and April/August 1227 (ie. from the conquest of 
Thessaloniki up to Theodoros' coronation), his supporters in the 
church openly stated that his басіАєіа derived from God.** The 
military successes which God was granting him, made him appear 


the prospective emperor through his election by the army acting in its capacity as 
the nation (or people) under arms. In enjoying these intrinsically dual origins, 
imperial authority is limited and under obligation (pp. 377-81): while the 
emperor’s authority enjoys divine origins, he has to align himself with the 
principles of Christian morality by exercising his authority strictly in terms of 
"what is acceptable to God"; similarly, the main purpose of imperial authority is 
the pursuit of the well-being and happiness of all the state’s subjects. 

The earliest patristic Greek antecedents for these Byzantine concepts were 
substantially the same. The early Christians acknowledged the divine right of the 
emperor by according him with divine institution into his office (Bredenkamp, 
Gesagsposisie, pp.5-27); that position implied weighty obligations (Bredenkamp, 
Pligte van die Keisersfiguur, pp. 129-46) such as the fulfillment of his task of 
earthly political leadership under the full. knowledge of Christian morality. This 
obligation extended as far as the dispensation of the law in his capacity as vópoc 
&pupuxoc, with complete fairness, and with the view to establish peace throughout 
the Roman oecumene. ГА 

^55 Bees-Seferles, lotogia, pp. 215-6, and our discussion infra. 

484 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 53-4. 

485 Bees, Schriftstücke, no. 71 pp. 130-1 and Bees-Seferles, Tleoc3xat, pp. 215-6 
ad loc. 

48 Bees, Schrifistücke, no. 71 pp. 130-1 and Bees-Seferles, TIgoc9fixat, pp. 215-6 
ad loc. 
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as political saviour. God, in fact, worked nothing less than 
miracles and wonders through Theodoros’ hand.” 


And when Theodoros was crowned as emperor of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, the event was regarded as indeed final affirmation 
(if any was needed) for the western Greeks of the divine 
ordination of Theodoros. Shortly after the actual coronation, 
Apokaukos wrote a congratulatory letter to his emperor, 
declaring his virtue to be above that of his political competitors 
and describing his ordination as stemming from God (...c&... Tov 


yergotévntov @тд eo)... 


In the face of the stiff external opposition to Theodoros’ 
assumption of the imperium, his supporters lost no opportunity of 
assuring his critics of the divine pre-eminence of Theodoros’ 
authority. Bardanes describes him as «our beloved emperor, who, 
for us, possesses the office of emperor in Christ»? to the notary 
of Otranto in Italy. In the letter to Patriarch Germanos II, 
formulated as a statement of policy on behalf of all his fellow 
western clergymen, he declares Theodoros’ coronation to be 
directly from God: Theodoros is crowned. directly by God 
(9ғостірӯс̧).“" Theodoros was hereby firmly tied to the Byzantine 
political tradition of the Divine Right of its emperor. ^! 


The divine election and ordination of Theodoros was manifested 
on а practical level by his election and ordination by the 
necessary constitutional elements, viz. the nobility (or 
aristocracy), the Orthodox Church and the people. In defending 
their conferment of the imperial power upon Theodoros, the 
western clergymen were at pains to point out that he was 





487 Bees, Schriftstücke, no. 84 p. 141 (...06... ф0ттр xei простати xal qüAnxa xai 
cot uév ota Sede дот та тойуџата.) and Bees-Seferles, TTgoc9sxat, pp. 226 
ad loc. 


48 Bees, Schriftstdcke, no. 69 p. 127 and Bees-Seferles, lTeoc95xat, p. 237 ad loc. 


“® Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, p. 181 no. 5: „dum qui nobis imperio 
praeest in Christo dilectus imperator prope nos stationem posuit... 


4% | oenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, § 8 p. 109 and $ 11 p. 111 (...6 Seoote- 
$c Hedy adtoxedtwe...). 
?! Brehier, Institutions, p. 14; Karayannopoulos, Toartix4 Jewgie, p. 46. 
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unanimously elected as emperor by the senatorial advisory 
council, the whole ecclesiastical organization, and the army. 

Indeed, after the synod meeting early in 1227 (at which the 
nobility of the court were probably present) the proclamation was 
issued which stated that Theodoros received the dignity of the 
EuciAeia as а reward from the Orthodox Church (bishops, priests 
and monks) after he had been selected by the army and all the 
local Christians (xai oTeatiwtay emingicest xai müvtuv тёр 


д! м 493 
évraü Sa уеістіаубу,..)° 


The grounds substantiating Theodoros' election as emperor were 
neatly set out in the formal proclamation, but had been re- 
iterated so frequently in the years preceding the delaration that it 
was by now a mere formality: Theodoros was a veritable saviour, 
with God, of the western Greeks, by virtue of his numerous 
military successes over the Latins and the Scyths of the Haemos 
mountains (i.e. Asen’s Bulgarians); these victories had provided 
Theodoros with the strong internal political position of restorer 
of the Christian way of life and state, and of protector of the 
Orthodox faith by his re-instatement of Greek bishops and 
abbots in the positions from which they had been driven by the 
Latins and Bulgarians. He was, above all, the noble descendant of 
a number of previous Byzantine emperors.” The factors leading 
to the secular election of Theodoros as emperor were his 
dominant military position, his political ability and membership 
of the imperial lineage. 





#2 рита, Analecta Sacra, cc. 488 - 9 and 490. 
493 See our narrative supra and Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 24 pp. 285-6. 


#4 Vasilievsky Epirotica, no. 24 pp. 285-6, Which contains the actual 
proclamation. The very same grounds were singled'out at many past occasions, 
not least of all with the aim of reassuring Theodoros of the support he enjoyed 
(the respective roles of the Church, the nobility and the people are discussed 
infra). Still later, after Theodoros had disappeared from the scene and the 
western clergymen were being brought to heel by patriarch Germanos П of 
Nicaea, Chomatianos still maintained that the necessary grounds had existed for 
Theodoros' proclamation as emperor (see Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 577-79). 
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Sometime later, between April and August of 1227,5 the actual 
conferment of imperial power upon Theodoros Doukas took 
place in Thessaloniki at the coronation ceremony. The delay 
preceding the event probably arosc from the opposition to it 
from parties who were deeply under the impression of the 
ceremony's constitutional significance: the internal faction 
opposing Theodoros' coronation as emperor, led by the 
metropolitan of Thessaloniki, Constantine Mesopotamites, and 
enjoying the full support of Germanos II, the patriarch of Nicaea, 
and his synod, fully realised that the ecclesiastical coronation, 
and the accompanying annointment of the emperor, would have 
the effect of bestowing the imperial power on Theodoros in 
legitimate fashion and giving him the right to the title of &yioç 
EaotAetc.*° The circumvention of Mesopotamites’ authority in 
the metropolis of Thessaloniki by making use of the Archbishop 
of Achrida, Demetrios Chomatianos, to perform the coronation 
and the annointment undermined Mesopotamites to the degree 
that he vacated his see of voluntarily and went into self-imposed 
exile. 


The original proclamation of Theodoros as emperor prescribes 
the steps to be followed when conferring the imperial power: 
after the written and oral proclamation of Theodoros as their 
emperor has been made by the western clergy, the coronation and 
annointment will follow (...Thy dvayogevow OnAady xai стерџато- 
gogiay xal уйл» той xguratoU xai dyiov Лий» а09ёртоо xai Basi- 
Aéwc хде Oeodugov tod Aoŭxa.). While the coronation of the 
Byzantine emperor traditionally formed the indispensable 
element in the constitutional process," the proclamation clearly 





595 See our discussion supra, and Bees-Seferles, Xgóvoç otépewc, pp. 272-9; 
especially pp. 278-9. 


© Charanis, Coronation, pp. 60, 61-2 and Nicol, Kaisersalbung, pp. 48 and 52. 


7? Akropolites $ 21 p. 331. 14 - p. 341. 5, and Nic. Gregoras П, сс. 145-8; see also 
Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 71-4 and Loenertz, Lettre de Georges 
Bardanes, pp. 111-2 § 11. 


“8 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 24 p. 285 1. 16-9 and p. 286 ll. 8-11. 


*? Karayannopoulos, Полт!х Seueía, p. 47; Brehier, Institutions, pp. 15-9 and 
Hendrickx, Pouvoir Imperial, pp. 98-9, as well as Ostrogorsky, Kaisersalbung, pp. 
246-56. 
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accepts the annointment of the emperor as another primary 
element. 


No evidence bearing upon the raising of the emperor on a shield, 
by the army, was found. Although Akropolites is on record as 
regarding this as a traditional element, no explicit reference to 
this is made in other sources.” 


The sources are silent about the actual venue for the coronation 
ceremony, a factor which seems to support the view that it could 
only have taken place in the basilica of St. Demetrios in 
Thessaloniki, which then stood next to the palatial buildings in 
which the emperor resided.” Under the Latin occupation, events 
had led the basilica to assume considerable nationalistic 
importance for the inhabitants of the city and for the Epirotes 
themselves." 


The Church of St. Demetrios then, as at the present time, was a 
Hellenistic-style basilica with five naves separated by colonnades. 
It had an atrium, a narthex and a transept; the church is 43,5m 
long and 33m wide. Several changes were made to the building 





5% Akropolites $ 53 p. 105 Il. 20-1, and Nicol, Kaisersalbung, p. 41 (esp. note 14). 
See also Ensslin, Torqueskronung, pp. 268-98. 


3!! Janin, Grands Centres, p. 344 provides a map of 14th century Thessaloniki in 
which the palace is located within an enclosure situated next to the Church of St, 
Demetrios. There is no reason to believe that Theodoros’ palace stood in any 
other place in the city; in fact, the proximity of the palace to the principal shrine 
of the popular patron saint of the city seems to point to a tradition begun early in 
the 13th century, either by Boniface of Montferrat or Theodoros himself, and 
perpetuated by the later imperial residents of the city under the Paleologoi. This 
conscious proximity of palace and principal shrine emulates the situation in 
Constantinople. Janin (p. 365) points out that the original basilica was erected in 
the fifth century, but was restored several times before the thirteenth century. 


502 fn an insensitive move, one which was certain to incense the local inhabitants 
and to weaken the legitimacy of the Latin. government, a papal legate in 1205 
appropriated the basilica and its revenues for the clergy of the Holy Sepulcre in 
Jerusalem, to meet their needs in the Holy Land. For some time, there was sharp 
friction between the Latin and the Greek components of the church's clergy; on 
the very eve of Theodoros’ conquest, on the 11th of October of 1224, Pope 
Honorius had once again to step іп to remind the clergy there to observe the 
terms of the accord in existence between the chapter of St. Demetrios and the 
‘brothers of the Holy Sepulcre"-(see Pressutti, Regesta, vol. П p. 273 and the 
discussion by Janin, Grands Centres, p. 366-7). 
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since it was initially erected in the fifth century, but the original 
Structure was never radically altered. The six-sided su6dgiov, of 
which the base has been recovered, was situated some fifteen 
metres inside the entrance of the church, on the left-hand side of 
the main nave. The x:Gaigioy has been associated with the tomb of 
the saint, which was described in Byzantine times as а six-sided 
edifice with a silver colonette engraved on each corner. The 
whole structure was reportedly surmounted by a pyramid of six 
silver sections with corners formed by a succession of tiger-lilies 
supporting a silver globe with a cross on top. The x:6ugtov 
contained a chandelier, two thrones and a sarcophagus decorated 
on the facing with an icon in relief. Most of the reliquaries still 
preserved in museums are in the form of this хіборіор, апа аге 
supposed to contain blood-samples of the martyr and samples of 
the unguent (uúgov) flowing from the shrine. 


By the time Thessaloniki and the basilica was in Epirote hands, 
the cult of St. Demetrios was still flourishing, perhaps the more 
so because Greek interests had finally prevailed. Despite 
indications that the miracle-working unguent which purportedly 
oozed from St, Demetrios’ grave had dried up by the thirteenth 
century?" Apokaukos dangled the prize of St. Demetrios’ 
unguent (to be used as chrism during the imperial anointment) 
before Theodoros ever since the conquest of Platamon and 
Prosec.™ The sources are silent about whether the unguent (or 
some imitation of it) was in fact used during the crowning 
ceremony. ` 


Theodoros Doukas was crowned and annointed in a single 
ceremony in Thessaloniki by Chomatianos. In the presence of the 
clergymen and the nobility of his domains, Chomatianos placed 
the стёриа (or, as Akropolites describes it with a misnomer, the 





39 This description is fully taken from Janin, op. cit., pp. 370-1. 


MI anin, Grands Centres, p. 368; see also p. 370, where he discusses the possible 
existence of a martyrium of St. Demetrius, as well as the existence of thermal 
springs under the the spot in the basilica where the martyrium was located, which 
could offer an explanation for the formation of moisture, seen as the miracle- 
working gógov. 


5% Vasilievsky, Epirotica no. 4 p. 247. 
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Хата) on Theodoros’ head." This crown was probably 
hemispherical in shape, pointed above like a pyramid, with a 
border of pearls and a centre-mounted large red precious stone. 
The coronation was preceded by the annointment of the 
emperor, which consisted, in the case of Theodoros, of the 
tracing of the sign of the cross on the emperor’s head with 
consecrated oil by Сһотабапоѕ; the clergyman involved 
simultaneously said three times aloud «Фос» (i.e. «holy» and the 
Trisagion was taken up in growing refrain by the bystanders in 
the immediate vicinity and the people standing further off.” " The 
annointment fulfilled the functions of cleansing the emperor of 
his previous sins and of sanctifying the emperor for his office. 
The same ceremony also saw the coronation of Theodoros’ wife, 
of Maria Doukaina, as empress.” 


While it is probable that the attempt was made to emulate also 
the secondary elements of the traditional investiture, i.e. the 
more secular elements?! we possess but indirect evidence of only 
two other elements which made out part of the ceremony for 
Theodoros, viz. of the salutatory acclamation and the mgooxbuqaic 
or adoration, of the emperor. With regard to the acclamation, 
certainly the oldest traditional element of the process,” we have 





5% Akropolites $ 21 p. 331. 14 p. 341.5; Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
264 ad loc., as well as Pseudo-Kodinos' indications that the erépg and the did- 
тше are, in fact, the same thing (Pseudo-Kodinos, p. 199 Il. 3-15, and Verpeaux’ 
footnote 1 ad loc.). 

507 In addition to the references supplied in the previous note, see also Nicol, 
Kaisersalbung, pp. 47-8 and Pseudo-Kodinos, p. 25811. 19-23. 

508 Nicol, Kaisersalbung, pp. 47-8 and Brehier, Institutions, p. 19; Latin custom is 
discussed in Hendrickx, Pouvoir Imperial, pp. 100-01. 

5? Nicol, Kaisersalbung, pp. 51-2 and Brehier, Institutions, pp. 19-20. 

Мб We have to conclude that Maria Doukaina was crowned as empress from 
Apokaukos' congratulatory letter to her (Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 70 pp. 
129-30, and Bees-Seferles, MgooSixa, р. 215 ad loc.) shortly after his attendance 
of the coronation in Thessaloniki, which he specifically starts with the phrase 
Agorowa uou ayia ~~! идитша, Thy MeoTKUVATHY yeagiy тўс dying соо Eaorhei- 
ac ée€apnvy èv Bovditg. Later on (1. 17) he mentions тўс бас:Аиўс соо 
euvoiac. A" 

5" Hendrickx, Pouvoir Imperial, рр. 101-3. 

52 Treitinger, Reichsidee, pp. 71-85, esp. 73-4. 
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to conclude from Apokaukos’ frequent extension of some variant 
of the полоуебиоу, or wishes for a long and prosperous reign, to 
Theodoros Doukas, that this specific acclamation was still in use, 
and therefore also used at the occasion of Theodoros’ 
coronation.” Acclamations provided the people with a dramatic 
Share in the ceremony itself. 


The second element, the mgogxúvnoiç, formed an important part 
of the imperial cult and therefore also of the investiture, where it 
Served to express recognition of imperial authority and 
submission to the imperial will.” The mgooxtvyaic also served to 
underline the legitimacy of the imperium of the new ÓaciAeUc at 
the investiture ceremony.” With regard to the mgocxtvnoic, 
whenever Apokaukos states his desire to see the emperor 
Theodoros in person, he adds that he intends paying the emperor 
the meet mgocxüvgsic? While there might still linger some 
doubt on the actual meaning conveyed by Apokaukos’ term, we 
know that Theodoros elsewhere attempted, albeit unsuccessfully, 
to exact the rrgooxüvqetc from a Nicaean military commander as а 
particular token of recognition of his imperial authority." It thus 
has to be concluded that the mgooxdynorc was still in use and that 
it still featured as one of the elements of the coronation 
ceremony, as was indeed the case among the Franks of 
Constantinople." 


55 Vasilievsky, Epirotica, no. 27 p. 29411. 11-2: хаї yévorro поААй хал xai 6 біос 
paxegóc xai tH éu% Gaorret...; Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 69 p. 127 ef dé 
xui moAuy xgóvov xai поосте9ђоєтиї то! ёт Cufjc, табта Oy тй єйитош ёро!,... 
and no. 70 p. 129 (directed at Maria Doukaina!): „@АА@ yévotró cot... ó біос 
paxgóc xal ў Басму &čia uaxgoygovoüca..., as well as Kerameus, N.P. no. 13 
рр. 272-4 no. 16 p. 279 and no. 17 p. 279: ... ў avtiAnwic тйс GaciAeia e соо 
Yagradein uoi moAvygóvioc.. 

514 Brehier, Institutions, pp. 61-2; Karayannopoulos, Подштьх Sewgia, pp. 45-6. 
518 Hendrickx, Pouvoir Imperial, p. 103, and especially Hendrickx, Proskunesis, p. 
151 and 153, 

516 Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 70 р. 129 and по. 84 p. 142 (= Kerameus, 
N.P., no. 25) and Kerameus, N.P., no. 12 (2), p. 271 and no. 16, p. 279. 


ic Akropolites, $ 24, p. 40 Il. 1-20, where the incident is recounted. We discussed 
the confrontation supra. 


S Hendrickx, Pouvoir Imperial, p. 103. 
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With both the primary and secondary elements of the ceremony 
designed to accentuate the divine right of the emperor, his 
personal sanctity and the general approval his reign is accorded 
by all the constitutional elements in his empire, the 
complementary tenor of the titulature employed in connection 
with Theodoros’ imperium is not surprising. In his early career, as 
a military magnate, he was mostly known as ó xeataidc Кошт- 
voces!” the conquest of Thessaloniki was the signal for the 
addressing of Theodoros as ó (хеатоибс̧) GaciAcóc, a form of 
address indicating that he had earned for himself at least the 
nominal right to the imperium,” but it was only his official 
proclamation as emperor of the western Greeks, by a western 
synod of clergymen, probably a few months before the actual 
coronation, which gave him the right to the full traditional title of 
булос GactAebc.! After the proclamation and coronation in 1227, 
the chrysobulls Theodoros issued - of which only a few are still 
extant - bore the signature Oeddweoe ё) Хают@ тё Ocio (тістос) 
ÉuciAebc xai абтохойтшо Pupsiov (Kopvnvóc) ó AOYKAC.™” 
This full title also appears on the prototype tetarteron probably 
struck after Theodoros’ coronation.” 


In viewing Theodoros Doukas’ position, it is clear that he aspired 
to, and was indeed accorded (by all the constitutional elements 
present in his western state) with, nothing less than the full 





519 As examples, see Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 2 pp. 243-4 (6 ueyaAoégyoc Корут- 
vóc), no. 3 pp. 244-6, no. 4 pp. 246-8, and no. 7 pp. 2523 (which bears the 
simple signature Oeóðwgoç (Kouyqvóc) ó Aodxac), no. 8 pp. 253-4, no. 13 pp. 260- 
263, no. 14 p. 264, по.15 pp. 265-267 (6 mag’ jui жейтш» ueyaAoégyoc Kouvnvóc), 
no. 16 pp. 268-9 and no. 17 pp. 270-8. 

5? Bees.Seferles, Xgóvoc arépews, р. 247, and the sources mentioned under her 
notes 3 and 4 on the same page. 

51 Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 25 p. 84 (6 xgavauóQ xui äyioç иф» 
adSévrnc xaí бао!Аейс), Kerameus, N.P., no. 12 (2) р. 271, and Vasilievskij, 
Epirotica, no. 27 pp. 293-4. x 

522 Wasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 29 pp. 296-9 and Mustoxides, Corciresi, Appendix 
pp. LVI-LVII. 

52 See the tetarteron of which details were published by Bendall, Tetarteron, p. 
10, which is a forerunner of other tetartera of similar type, but with titles, details 
of which were published by Hendy, Coinage & Money, p. 271 (Copper 
tetarteron). 
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Byzantine imperium. In further assessing the internal political 
processess in the Empire of Thessaloniki, during his reign, this 
central position of the emperor will have to be borne in mind. The 
working relationships shared between the emperor Theodoros 
Doukas and other factors, like the local Orthodox Church and 
aristocracy, are decisively influenced by Theodoros’ position. 


3. Theodoros Doukas and the western Greek 
Orthodox Clergy 


Traditionally, the Byzantine emperor, in his capacity as the 
representative of Christ on earth, 24 was the natural protector of 
the Church, which, in turn, aided him in the completion of his 
mission. The emperor laid claim to the Church and the clergy’s 
obedience, and enjoyed the right to intervene in the organization 
and domestic affairs of ecclesiastical institutions and the Church 
in general. For the Church, again, the emperor was but one of the 
faithful, required to pay obedience to her canons and decisions, 
and dependent on her for hope of spiritual salvation. In theory, at 
least, these two forces pursued the same goal, i.e. the way to the 
fear of God and spiritual salvation of all subjects. 


As the representative of the Great Emperor, of Christ, on earth 
until the coming of the Divine Judge Himself,” the Byzantine 
emperor could intervene in ecclesiastical affairs at the invitation 
from ecclesiastical circles (e.g. to arbitrate in dogmatic disputes) 
or in order to preserve, at his own discretion, the unity of Church 
and State at any cost. As the holder of this high office he had the 
ethical right to intervene in the Church, a. right which was 
enthusiastically pursued by many an emperor. Thus he could 
convocate ecclesiastical synods, act as the chairman of these 
synods, ratify decisions reached by the synods and put it to effect. 
Similarly he could take part in the delimitation of ecclesiastical 
provinces, in the election and ordination of bishops, 
metropolitans and the appointment of the patriarch himself. He 
could make pronouncements on the correctness of ecclesiastical 





y Brehier, Institutions, p. 14. 
55 Brehier, Institutions, pp. 11-4; Karayannopoulos, Поћтіхӯ Эғшоѓа, рр. 39-50. 
28 Brehier, Institutions, p. 51. 
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statements, issue decrees on dogma, institute оа 
reform, and pursue ће imposition of tbe imperial will on all his 
Christian subjects." 


The well-nigh unassailable constitutional position of the 
Byzantine emperor, evolved and attained at an early stage of the 
Empire's history, was steadily eroded by the Church, and 
successive patriarchs, who resented untoward intervention by 
emperors. With the passage of time the patriarch and the 
emperor were increasingly regarded as moving on the same plane 
and as being of the same value. 


The constraints laid upon imperial power came in the form of the 
tenets of Orthodoxy, and of Christian ethical law, tenets which no 
power could afford to flout. The emperor was obliged to 
acknowledge, under oath, his respect for Orthodox tradition and 
had to undertake not to bring about innovation at the expense of 
the Church or her teachings and to conform to the prescriptions 
of Christian ethics. The relationship between the emperor and 
the Church has, finally, to be viewed in the light of the practical 
circumstances prevailing at any given moment and the particular 
emperor and patriarch in power. 


By the turn of the twelfth/thirteenth century imperial authority in 
the provinces had deteriorated to the level that churchmen, who 
constituted the most reliable and immediate influence over local 
inhabitants, had to take over the maintenance of imperial 
authority. Even in the opening years of the thirteenth century 
immediately preceding the Fourth Crusade, the Orthodox 
dioceses comprising the territories of Central Greece (ie. those 
dioceses destined to fall under the Empire of Thessaloniki) were 
each maintaining an independent administration which made 
other short term theme-officials representing the central 
government appear all but superfluous.*” The fact that local 





57 Brehier, Institutions, pp. 14-9 and Karayannopoulos, VloAurixi, Seweia, pp. 39- 
50. i 
55 Karayannopoulos, Полтхӯ Эєшеѓа, p. 56. 


5? Karayannopoulos, Поћітіхў Seoeía, pp. 51-61 ad Charanis, Coronation, рр. 
57-9. 


59 Herrin, Realities, pp. 258-9 and 282-4. 
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clergymen were not as extortionate in their gathering of their 
taxes as civil officials. indeed were, and because they enjoyed a 
lengthy term of residence, they came to represent Byzantine 
culture and learning in the backwaters of the provinces, and they 
provided excellent rallying points for local, territorial political 
feelings?" The fall of Constantinople, brought about by the 
Fourth Crusade, and the effective expulsion of the Orthodox 
patriarchate from the city by 1205, further served to strengthen 
the position of provincial metropolitans by turning them, for the 
time being until the control of the patriarch and his standing 
synod (ie. the otvodoc évdnuotca) could be restored, into the 
highest-ranking ecclesiastical officials to be found. ^? 


The most prominent western clergyman to emerge from the 
disarray caused by the Fourth Crusade was Ioannes Apokaukos, 
who had been regularly appointed to the metropolitan see of 
Naupaktos when the patriarchy still functioned normally? Of 
the Orthodox dioceses of Central Greece left intact during the 
Latin campaigns, the see of Naupaktos was the most senior and 
its bishop no less worthy of respect.?* As the most senior bishop 
of the region, important canonical (and even secular) disputes 
were referred to him for arbitration; under his guidance, also, 
synods of all the free metropolitans and bishoprics of the Greek 
mainland could be convocated.** During the long period of 1204- 
1230, which saw the resurgence of the power of the western 
Greeks under Michael Doukas, and the continuation of the 
progress through the military campaigns of Theodoros Doukas, 





5*! Herrin, Realities, loc. cit. and pp. 266-70. 


5? Brehier, Institutions, pp. 389-90; Vasiliev, History, p. 509 and Grumel, 
Patriarches, pp. 267-8. 

25, Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 40-3. The appearance of Bees, 
Unedierte Schriftstücke, containing many hitherto unedited documents from the 
chancery of Naupaktos, as well as the pioneering commentary by Bees-Seferles, 
Пеоо9йхш, warrants a new monograph on Ioannes Apokaukos. Traditional 
biographies, now outdated, are by Wellnhofer, Apokaukos and Polakes 
(CAmróxavxoc), and the more recent Tomadakes, Of Або, рр. 8-42, which is 
succinct and of considerable convenience. 


5* Herrin, Realities, p. 259; Naupaktos was the most senior metropolis after 
Corinth and Athens, which had both fallen into Latin hands. 


595 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, рр. 42-3, апі Tomadakes, Or Aóytot, 
pp. 11-2. 
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his temporary successes and the establishment of the Empire of $ 
Thessaloniki, Theodoros’ eventual coronation as emperor and his 
ultimate demise, Apokaukos played a Ісай 3 role in the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs in the area." While other 
clergymen, like Chomatianos and Bardanes, who were appointed 
through the agency of Apokaukos himself in the course of time, 
increasingly assumed importance in tbe leadership of the western 
clergy, it was probably the fact that a number of the clergy, like 
Apokaukos, had been appointed when the  patriarchate of 
Constantinople was still intact, which lent the western clergy, as a 
group, its legitimacy and its credibility in Orthodoxy at large. 


In the set of circumstances reigning internationally, the Latins 
occupying the considerable tracts of territory in Greece, 
Macedonia and Thrace, had first and foremostly to be expelled; 
subsequently, running into direct contact and conflict with the 
Bulgarians in north-eastern Macedonia, Theodoros was presented 
with a fine opportunity to fulfil the single most basic obligation 
facing an aspirant emperor: by vanquishing the Roman Latins and 
resisting the Bulgarians, who also professed Roman loyalties, he 
could clearly demonstrate his adherence to the Orthodox faith, 
and his active concern for the faith’s preservation, protection and 
propagation. For the western clergy Theodoros Doukas was 
winning for himself an indisputable right to the imperium, and 
proving his divine election beyond doubt, and they did not 
hesitate to support him on this account vis-á-vis external parties. 


For at least one western metropolitan, for Apokaukos himself, 
Theodoros’ concern with Orthodox Christianity was directly to be 
associated with a deep commitment to the cause of specifically the 
western Greeks’ Orthodox religious conviction. The fall of the old 
capital and the restoration of Greek political power were, for 





536 Tomadakes, Of Абу, p. 11. 


537 See our narrative supra on the legitimacy of Apokaukos. Tomadakes, Or 
Adytot, pp. 43-56, and Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolgos-Nektarios, pp. 117-28, and 
148-235, contain the most recent and comprehensive information on Georgios 
Bardanes. The standard article on Chomatianos is Stiernon, Chomatianos, cc. 
195-205, while the edition of most of Chomatianos' archives is still Pitra, Analecta 
Sacra. Nicol, Педефатес "Egeuvec р. 42, made mention of a new edition of 
Chomatianos’ opera by Prinzing, which is still outstanding. On the date of 
Apokaukos' appointment to his see, see Wellnhofer, Apokaukos, pp. 12-3. 
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him, linked to a consciousness of the unique religious and ethnic 
identity of the Greeks. He therefore assures Theodoros, during 
the campaign for Thessaloniki, that all the inhabitants of the 
conquered territories enthusiastically support him because they 
share the same religion and are all Greek (..óco: тйс ўретёрас 
Senoxelac бсо: той éAAnviovtoc...) 2 


Correspondingly, Apokaukos informs the patriarch of Nicaea of 
the intention to crown Theodoros, a move which has its origins in 
the patriarchate’s neglect of ecclesiastical affairs of specifically 
Greeks of Orthodox conviction - at stake, therefore, were the 
interests of a section of the wider Hellenic community? And 
with the coronation of Theodoros an accomplished fact 
Apokaukos was still enthused by the prospect of Theodoros 
further , vanquishing the foes of the Hellenes, or Greeks 
, -@тауйста та Ingia тёр фай», ómóca тайта тбу "GAAqvé ue 
ха} Tov Гешибу toig alta dodo: xareuachoavto, eJavdtwodv vc 
тё opetégu (à...) In the prevailing war situation, one could, in 
fact, only put your trust in a fellow Greek.™! : 


If Apokaukos' statements are indeed to be viewed as evidence for 
the first, awakenings of Greek nationalism, as Tomadakes 
suggests, * and as Vacalopoulos had also averred in assessing the 
significance of this period,“ it is worth pointing out that these 
feelings emanate from the ranks of the clergy 28 The Orthodox 





538 reri 
> Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 4 p. 2481. 6; Kerameus, CuuGoA;, 

ij, , n0. 4 p. ыб; , оАђ, р. 2401. 3- 
Tomadakes, Or Aóyioi, р. 25, ad loc. cit.). РИ 


5? Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 26 p. 29111. 8-15. 
“ Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 69 p. 291 Il. 8-15. 
541 ‚ P 
Bees, Unedierte Schrifistücke, no. 82 p. 140, and Bees-Seferles, TleooSiuat, pp. 


223-4. 
5? Tomadakes, Of Абуга, рр. 24-5. 
5? Vacalopoulos, 'lerogia, pp. 68-9. 


5" The attribution of a sense of Hellenic identit 

to i 
Naupaktos, Apokaukos, is not acceptable to all. In е М 
пуре, Sir Steven Runciman, expressed the opinion that Byzantine writers 
i not make use of the word "НеПепе" to describe themselves until the 
ourteenth century, and that the word conveyed the meaning of "pagan" up t 
that date (see Runciman, Renaissance, рр. 15 & 19-20). Others share this view а 
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Church, which had been the prime target of Roman Latin 
aggression in the provinces, probably were the first to enunciate 
their feelings of Greek ethnic and religious identity." 


The majority of the western clergy also stood ready to lend their 
support to Theodoros’ claim to the imperium on an internal level, 
within their own ranks, where important voices of dissent rose 
against Theodoros. The campaign whereby opposition was 
offered, was openly led by Constantine Mesopotamites. Shortly 
after the conquest of Thessaloniki, it came to a head at the synod 
of western clergy in 1226/1227. Here, Theodoros’ claim was 
vindicated; Mesopotamites had to experience intolerable defeat 
when his protests were overrided. Throughout the discouraging 
campaign, Apokaukos kept up his support by directly approaching 
Mesopotamites in an attempt to soften his hostile stance, by 
openly siding with Theodoros in the abovementioned synod and 
by keeping Theodoros informed on the actual amount of support 
he enjoyed in ecclesiastical тапк.“ The majority of the western 


"ar RENI EIE MN NE 


It is, however, certain that the use of the term "Hellene" to describe the 
Byzantine Greeks went back as far as the 12th century. In a review of 
Runciman's book, Prof. Robert Browning pointed to the existence of two 
unpublished texts. of Georgios Tornikes and Nikephoros Chrysoberges, both 
dating from the middle of the 12th century, in which clear distinction is drawn 
between “Barbarians” and "Hellenes". According to Browning, these passages 
take the beginning of this Hellenic consciousness back into the 12th century. 
Runciman acknowledged (in Renaissance, p. 19 note 1) that Browning had 
indeed pointed out these instances to him, but did not deem it necessary 10 
change his stated views. 


But even if this use of the word "Hellene" may be taken back to the 12th century, 
it still seems as if Apokaukos' use of the term. "Hellene" is well above suspicion 
of referring to people of pagan persuasion, The 13th century is recognized, more 
recently, to be the period in which learned Byzantines started using the term 
"Hellene" to refer to themselves (see Angold, Nationalism, pp. 50-3). To 
whatever extent this usage reflects a true awakening of Hellenic nationalism may 
be debatable, but the passages from Apokaukos show that the term "Hellene" 
served as a common point of reference between the Metropolitan and his 
correspondents and indicated a person speaking Greek and of Orthodox 
conviction. 

55 Hendrickx, Main Problems, pp. 708-9, and Frankokratia, p. 205; Angold, 
Nationalism, pp. 49-52. 

54 See our narrative supra. Apokaukos' letters attest to this development, sec 
Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, $ 7 pp. 108-9; Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no.'s 
19 & 20 pp. 279-82; Kerameus, N.P., pp. 282-4 (= Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 25 
pp. 286-7). 
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clergy eventually lent their support to Theodoros, to his 
coronation as emperor, and to his continued occupation of the 
office." After the coronation, the clergy kept voicing their moral 
support and their encouragement for their emperor. Their 
prayers not only accompanied his rise to power, but were 
individually composed to accompany him into battle 29 


Although Bardanes, in a letter to Patriarch Germanos II of 
Nicaea, as well as Apokaukos, in a similar letter to the same 
patriarch a few months earlier, both mention that the western 
clergy had to employ a great deal of persuasion to prevent 
Theodoros from carrying out the threat which he had brought up 
at the synod in. Arta in 1226/ 1227, viz. that, unless the patriarch 
of Nicaea agreed to recognize the autonomy of the western 
clergy, he would place the western clergy under the jurisdiction of 
the Pope in. Rome, there is little ground to regard Theodoros' 
stand as anything more than the threat it was intended to be^? 
There is no evidence extant that Theodoros ever made any 
formal approach to the Pope or Latin authorities with a view to 
establishing friendly ties. It is also to be doubted whether the 
western clergy, with its strong sense of religious and national 
identity, and its unassailable social position, would, in fact, be 
receptive to this type of pressure from Theodoros, or even need 
this badgering to support Theodoros’ claim to the throne. 


The western clergy’s unqualified support for Theodoros Doukas’ 
claims initially formed a tacit invitation, later extended with 
increasing frankness, to exercise his right to intervene in the 
ecclesiastical affairs in the region. This support accorded him with 





57 The western clergy's decision is contained in their letter to Germanos II. See 
Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, 8 7 рр. 108-9; Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no.'s 
19 & 20 pp. 279-82; Kerameus, N.P., pp. 282-4 (= Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no, 25 
pp. 286-7). 


“ Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 69 pp. 127-8 (= Kerameus, N.P., no. 13) and 
Bees-Seferles, Пеот9ўхш, pp. 213-4 ad loc. 


5? See Apokaukos? prayer for Theodoros and his armies - probably intended to 


be said prior to going into battle - in Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 80 (= 
Kerameus, N.P., no. 23) p. 139, and Bees-Seferles, TgooSjxcu, pp. 221-2. 


5 Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, $ 20 р. 118, and Apokaukos' earlier 
intimation to the patriarch Germanos H, in Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 26 p. 291 
1I. 16-20. 
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the right to apply his legislative, juridical and executive powers 
also u the field of. ecclesiastical affairs. As long as Theodoros was 
not properly installed in office by the Church, it is probable that 
he could only intervene in ecclesiastical affairs at the express 
invitation, and with the full permission of the western clergy. 


While it is certain that Theodoros himself, and even his political 
predecessor, his half-brother Michael Doukas, attended the 
synods of the western clergy, there is no evidence that Theodoros 
presided over these meetings as chairman, as was the Byzantine 
custom, prior to the synod at Arta at which he was pročlaimed аг 
emperor, in 1226/7. ?! There seems to be some hint that 
Theodoros chaired at least some part of the meeting in Arta; 
no further formal meetings of the western clergy, of 
representative stature, are recorded for the period between 
Theodoros’ coronation and his downfall. 


While the western clergy and their emperor's designs for 
autonomy did not extend as far as the establishment of an 
autonomous western patriarchate, the apparent lack of such a 
plan must be attributed to these parties’ belief that the fall of the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople into Theodoros’ hands was but a 
question of time. A completely legitimate patriarchate could be 
installed at that occasion without arousing effective opposition. 


For the moment the western clergy felt that as long as Theodoros 
was regaining territory and dioceses for Orthodoxy, he 
automatically possessed the right to have a proper say in the 
election and ordination of important clergymen needed in vacant 


sees, 


Theodoros Doukas’ direct intervention in the appointment of very 
important clergymen like the archbishop of Achrida and the 
metropolitan of Kerkyra, and of lesser bishops, formed the main 
issue contended between the patriarchate of Nicaea and the 





55! See our narrative supra and Bees-Seferles, Xgóvoç отёрғс, p. 276. 

552 Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 26 p. 289: “Oreg pete £x vàv хататёдв Awn- 
copévay texpngiovpevn yeyóvapev ёр xomoGouM xarà Thv dgrav, ёу8тройотос 
ё tatty тоб хотой xai &ylou tuv басіАёос,... 
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western clergy. In defending Theodoros’ intervention, the 
Western clergy mentioned his hard-won right to intervene, the 
particular emergency in which the western clergy found 
themselves in and which necessitated the irregular dispensation 
(orxovopia) in. filling the vacant sees, and the personal merit of 
the appointed bishops. The appointment of bishops who were 
sympathetic to Theodoros’ cause had considerable political 
influence: the influence which these bishops were to exert in 
ecclesiastical circles, formal and informal, was the factor which 
eventually swayed the western clergy to formally proclaim, crown 
and anoint Theodoros as their emperor, and which provided the 
extraordinary resilience in the face of Nicaean opposition? 


Similarly, Theodoros was unquestionedly granted the right to 
reorganize the monastic movement in his Empire. His military 
campaigns were of direct benefit to the many isolated monasteries 
spread throughout his reconquered territories, and he was hailed, 
by the Church, as the restorer of monasticism in these 
territories." In the case of liberated monasteries, where most of 
the founders or benefactors were dispersed in the wake of the 
Fourth Crusade and it was no longer clear under whose 
jurisdiction they stood, they could be brought home under 
imperial patronage, under an abbot sympathetic to the emperor, 
to enjoy the status appertaining to monasteries known as 
«imperial foundations».?" In return for their political support, 
these monasteries received autonomy in virtually all other 
respects.°* Mentions are encountered of monastic foundations 





59 See our narrative supra and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 52-9, 
‘4 See our narrative supra and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 64. 
Ahrweiler, Ideologie, pp. 141-7, contains the best discussion of оѓхороріа as a 
working principle in Byzantine politics, and curtails the relevancy of a work like 
Alivizatos, Orxovogía (which nevertheless remains noteworthy). 

555 See our narrative supra. 

5% Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 26 p. 292 Il. 25-8. 
57 Laurent, Charisticariat, pp. 109-11. 


SE Angold, Government, p. 52, discusses similar practice in the Empire of 
Nicaea. 
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9 
newly established by Michael and Theodoros Doukas;^ through 
the system of «imperial monasteries», Theodoros had the right to 
appoint abbots who could. support him and exert extra pressure 
on his behalf in ecclesiastical circles. 


The right of intervention in the affairs of the western church was 
exercises by Theodoros Doukas in the capacity of the emperor as 
the embodiment of Byzantine law (ie. the vópgoc &pwvxoc) 
through the dispensation of imperial chrysobulls and other 
decrees, and by his personal participation in the judicial 
processes of the church and the state, which very often 
overlapped."! The very strong point in favour of the western 
clergy, was the exceptionally high degree of canonical skill and 
learning displayed by its leaders, especially by Chomatianos and 
Apokaukos.? 


The eminence of these metropolitans in the application of 
canonical law deservedly represented a strong factor of continuity 
amidst the apparent transigence of many other Byzantine cultural 
values after the Fourth Crusade, Theodoros Doukas acquired his 
role in the dispensation of canonical law early in his political 
career when he was given sitting at synodal courts in the capacity 
as assessor; already in 1219 we have evidence of Theodoros being 
invited to attend the meeting of a synodal court on account of the 
excellence of his counsel in military affairs, and consequently, in 
ecclesiastical affairs as well. His expertise in strategic affairs 
bore witness to his devout attentiveness to the canons of the 
church, and, at the occasion under discussion, he was requested 
to arbitrate in a dispute between a monk and his superior. By 
dispensation of a western synod, Theodoros and his wife's wish 





Bees, Unedierte Schrifistiicke, no. 57 pp. 112-4: 113, ll. 49-53 ff. and Bees- 
Seferles, Пеот9ўйхш, pp. 204-6 ad loc. 


59 Karayannopoulos, По№мтіхў Sewgia, рр. 48-9. 

5°! Angold, Government, pp. 178-80 discusses the situation with regard to the 
Empire of Nicaea. 

552 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 43. 

563 Kerameus, Cuvodixd, no. 2 pp. 9-13: 9-10. 

5% Kerameus, Cuvodixd, no. 2 p. 10. 


55 Kerameus, Guvodixd, ibid. 
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that the Blachernitissa monastery be turned into a convent for 
women, was ratified” 


In the disarray following upon the Fourth Crusade, most of the 
divisions between the civil and ecclesiastical legal systems 
disappeared, and the esteemed and learned metropolitans 
assumed many of the duties which traditionally belonged to the 
civilian and imperial administration." The cordial relationship 
between  Chomatianos and his emperor Theodoros was the 
reason for the referral of any number of cases of considerable 
legal complication to the court at Achrida, which consisted of 
Chomatianos and other assessor-priests, for expert arbitration. 


In turn, the Church, through her bishops, could approach the 
emperor with pleas of clemency, or procedural appeals. Thus 
Apokaukos could appeal directly to the emperor for the 
alleviation of the sentence of Taronites, xactgopiAaé of 
Angelokastron, a bitter personal enemy of Theodoros.*” 


The facility in terms of which the Church had legal recourse to 
the emperor also fulfilled the valuable function of protecting her 
against the claims of the aristocracy and the central 
administration. In doing so, the emperor, as central authority, 
played an important regulatory role in the political life of the 
western territories. Thus two of the very few extant chrysobulls of 
Theodoros Doukas were issued expressly for the definition and 
protection of the property and rights of metropolitan dioceses. 
The one chrysobull was issued for the benefit of the metropolis of 
Naupaktos, which had suffered a progressive deterioration in its 
material well-being and had been involved in a long wrangle with 


Theodoros’ brother, the Jecmórzg Konstantinos Doukas; the 
chrysobull guaranteed the rights of the metropolis and specifically 





5% Kerameus, Cuvodixd, no. 3 pp. 14-20: 14-5. 
7 Angold, Government, рр, 56-7 and Herrin, Realities, pp. 282-3. 


568 
See, for example, the cases reported in Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 54-6, 87-9 


and 305-8. 


Е 


" Bees, Unedierte Schrifistücke, no. 69 pp. 127 - 9 (Kerameus, N.P., no. 13) and 
Bees - Seferles, NgooSixai, pp. 213 - 4; Petrides, Apokaukos, no. 33 p. 32 and 
Nicol, Despotate, p. 156 note 17. T 
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decreed that it be exempted from all civil obligations and any 
obligation which might be imposed on her by Konstantinos. 
The other chrysobull was designed to ratify the rights of the 
metropolis of Kerkyra as set out by the chrysobulls of previous 
emperors, and to modify and extend some of their previous 
provisions." In an imperial пеботаура to the metropolitan of 
Larissa, in which Theodoros proposes a candidate for a vacant 
bishopric, he also commands, in oblique fashion, his other 
brother, the deomdtng Manuel Doukas, and the latter’s officials, 
not to impede the Church in any way? 


In reviewing the working political relationship between emperor 
Theodoros Doukas and the Orthodox clergy of the western 
territories, it seems necessary to underline the very strong social 
position enjoyed by the western metropolitans after the Fourth 
Crusade. From this strong position, the virtually unanimous 
support given to Theodoros' military and political campaign 
formed the essential prerequisite to his coronation. The cordial 
relationship hinged upon both parties' realization that each 
element was indispensable for positive constitutional progress and 


political stability. 


4. Theodoros Doukas and the western Greek 
Aristocracy 


By the beginning of the 13th century, the Byzantine aristocracy 
consisted by and large of big landowners spread throughout the 





59 Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 29 pp. 296-9 (2 Kerameus, N.P., no. 2 pp. 250-4) 
for the chrysobull of 1228. The affair between Apokaukos and Konstantinos 
Doukas, a dispute stretching over а period of many years, has been described by 
Nicol, Despotate, pp. 54-7, and by Tomadakes, Of Абуш, pp. 15-7. The 
publication of the additional letters of Apokaukos (see Bees, Unedierte 
Schriftstücke) has indicated that both accounts have to be revised in the light of 
the adjusted chronology for the period. See Bees, Unedierte Schrifistücke, no. 2 
pp. 57-8, and Bees-Seferles, Tlgoc95«, pp. 164-8 ad loc. 


57! Mustoxides, Delle Cose Corciresi, Appendix pp. LVI-LVII. | 


572 Kerameus, N.P., no. 29 p. 291 (= Kerameus, Avddexta, vol. 4 по. 37 p. 118, 
where the date is incorrectly given as 1234, probably on the basis of the Indiction 


number, which is not substantiated in the Codex Petropolitanus). { 
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provinces. This provincial aristocracy, of which the members were 
generally known as dgxóvrec, played a considerable part in the 
political life of the Empire. As the owners of large tracts of land, 
which they had acquired by inheritance, purchase or imperial 
grant, they exercised fiscal and judicial powers over the 
population spread over their estates. Great families came to own 
almost entire regions and to dominate the political climate 
through their affiliation to the emperor and to other aristocratic 
families?" 


As shown above, Theodoros Doukas took over a number of 
provinces, or Séuata, upon the death of his brother, Michael. 
Prinzing has pointed out that the отоаттудс of the earlier 
thema had by now been supplanted by the Добё or атоугафейс, 
who united both civilian and military power in one and the same 
person. Under the Ло? an hierarchy of notaries (yeaupartixol) 
and tax-collectors (above all the medxtogec) were to be found; the 
latter are also referred to in the sources as évegyobvrec, each with 
an own xaremavixiov 27 


: 
Theodoros eventually made little change to the inherited system, 
except to institute similar administrations on bigger islands like 
Kerkyra, and possibly to have created some smaller sub-units of 
administration, the  xaremavixia 5 The head of these 
administrative units, the Aodé (also called’ the émírgomoc ог 
aguolov/tgudctnc), bore both civil duties consisting of fiscal and 





53 See the definitions, and thee relevant discussions, given in Charanis, Social 
Structure, pp. 94-108; Tsirpanlis, Parliaments, pp. 433-41, and good treatment of 
the subject, for the Nicaean Empire, in Angold, Government, pp. 60-79. Angold’s 
analysis of the Greek aristocracy in the Nicaean Empire in many respects hold 
good for the aristocracy in the western territories. The older treatment of 
Zakythinos, Despotat, vol. П pp. 211-26, has been superceded by Jacoby, 
Archontes and Bon, Morée. 


ы Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung I, pp. 48-103 constitutes a thorough and judicious 
exploitation of all the relevant sources for an unequalled analysis and description 
of the provincial and central administrations under Theodoros Doukas. 
Prinzing's work has cast a great deal of light on this misunderstood state and 
Scholarship will remain indebted to him for some time. 

55 Prinzipg, op. cit., pp. 48-9. 


i Prinzing, op. cit., p. 93. 
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judicial aspects, and military duties. No substantial differences 
were found to have existed between the systems In use In western 
Greece and Asia Minor.” The following proper themes - 
consisting of little more than bigger towns and its immediate 
surrounding area - have been ~ distinguished: SM ооз, 
Bagenitia?" Berroiaj" Diabolis" Ioannina, Koloneia, | 
Nikopolis"* and $Кор!а,#° Some doubt exists as to the continued 
existence, in this time, of the themes Debrai,"' Moliskos, 
Soskos* and Stanon.^ Other regions, however, such as its 
bigger towns and cities of Bela, Drama, Strumitza. an 
Thessaloniki, functioned closely on the lines of themes. It is not 
clear from the sources whether the old thema of Thessalia, or the 
regions of Dyrrachion, Dryinopolis, Achrida, Prespa, Kastoria, 
Pelagonia, Prilapos, or parts of the thema Boleron =, Strymon - 
Thessaloniki?" and neighbouring islands to Kerkyra” possessed 
the status of independent administrative units. 


i degree on 
There is no doubt that Theodoros depended to a great degr 
the political support of the provincial aristocracy. As said, his own 
family had impeccable provincial credentials and experience; no 
doubt, too, that his struggle during the early years depended on 


_ ———— 
577 Prinzing, ор. cit., p. 94. 

5% prinzing, op. cit., p. 94 - 95. 
5” Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 50-52. 
59? Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 52-54. 
55! Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 54-62. 
582 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
585 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
59 Prinzing, op. cit., p. 65. 

55, Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 67-70. 
555 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 71-75. 
587 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 63-64 
555 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 65-67. 
59 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 








50 Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
3? prinzing, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 
5? Prinzing, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 
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the consolidation and firming of the position of the provincial 
aristocracy. 


Because the emperor himself derived from an aristocratic family 
and because he owed his imperial position to the support of the 
aristocracy, an interesting interdependency arose between the 
emperor and the aristocracy. In turn, the emperor placed the 
aristocracy in its privileged political position through the granting 
of offices in the central government and of rank, and through his 
control of grants of land and revenue. On the other hand, the 
influence wielded by the aristocrats had grown so much that the 
emperor had to rally his own family, and to strengthen their 
relative position as a group within the broader aristocracy, in 
order to strengthen his own position. Ties of blood, and 
intermarriage between members of the imperial family and other 
aristocratic families, determined an aristocrat's place in the court 
hierarchy. Conversely, whereas there had existed a separation 
between a person's office in the central administration and the 
rank he occupied in the court hierarchy, the two hierarchies were 
increasingly intermingling, and a person who ranked in the court 
hierarchy enjoyed, almost automatically, real authority in the 
central government. The political relationship between 
specifically Theodoros Doukas and the western aristocrats needs 
closer scrutiny in the light of the general conditions prevailing 
after the Fourth Crusade in Central Greece. 


Theodoros Komnenos Doukas - to coin the name he wanted to 
have himself known by - was the son of the Sebastocrator Ioannes 
Komnenos Doukas, a descendant of the Angeloi-family.°* He was 
chosen by his half-brother Michael, the founder of the western 
political movement, on the basis of his personal prowess, and 
other circumstances, to succeed him in preference to his two 
other brothers, Manuel and Konstantinos Doukas.” At that 
early stage, probably sometime in 1215 when Theodoros assumed 
power, the essentially aristocratic basis of his power, and the 





53 Angold, Government, pp. 60-5. 


Эм Polemis, Doukai, pp. 87-8 по. 40, and pp. 89-90, no. 42. See also Loenertz, 
Origines, pp. 360-3. 


595 


> Akropolites $ 14 p. 24 Il. 12-22, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
241-3 ad loc. 
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importance of blood ties for succession and the maintenance of 
power, is stressed. 


True to convention, and guided by the dictates of the 
circumstances, Theodoros systematically contracted alliances 
through intermarriage with a variety of other parties. He had 
connected himself, before assuming power, to the very influential 
family of Petraliphas which possessed extensive landholdings in 
Macedonia and Thessaly, and who exercised influence also at the 
court of Nicaea, by marrying Maria Petraliphas. The two 
daughters springing from this marriage, and his sister Anna, were 
all advantageously married off in the arena of foreign relations: 
his daughter Anna was married to Stephen Radoslav, who later 
became King of Serbia (1227-1234), to stabilize his territories 
northwestern borders;?! his remarkable daughter Irene was 
married to the Bulgarian emperor, Ioannes П Asen, under less 
fortunate circumstances, possibly to procure for Theodoros a new 
lease of political life;”" and Theodoros’ sister Anna was married 
off to Count Maio Orsini, ruler of the island of Kephalonia, to 


; : 5% 
ensure Maio's alliance. 


The western Greck aristocracy were gathered in the more formal 
organization of a court, centered around the person of Theodoros 
Doukas, even prior to the conquest of Thessaloniki. This was not 
a unique phenomenon in the general situation after the Fourth 
Crusade, which destroyed the old central (imperial) government, 
but left the remnants of the provincial administration intact. 


Often the local aristocracy enjoyed so much autonomy and 
immunity from central government that they could build up their 
own administrative machinery, parallel to the state 


5% Nicol, Despotate, pp. 215-6 (who provides a detailed section on the 
Petraliphas family). 

5? See our account supra. 

55* Akropolites $ 14 p. 24 П. 12-22, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
241-3 ad loc. 


5? See Bees, Treubekennüniss, pp. 165-78, and our narrative supra. | 
6% Angold, Government, р. 148 and Maksimovic, Provincial Government, pp. 
167-8. 
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administration, and suited to their own purposes. From the lack 


of dignitaries in courts like these, it appears that they consisted 
simply of officials who stood in an official relationship to the 
emperor, outside any formal hierarchy of rank.9? 


Theodoros' personal letter to a Peloponnesian aristocrat assured 
him , in 1222, that he was not relegating his daughter to a life in a 
cultural backwoods by sending her to Central Greece; a 
considerable number of Peloponnesians had fled to his court 
(quan) where they freely indulge in social intercourse and politics. 
and are accorded their due respect." Apokaukos twice mentions, 
in passing, the existence of an imperial court (ША), before 
Theodoros’ coronation in 1227. 


Akropolites is the only source which provides information 
remotely concerning the occasion at which Theodoros conferred 
the dignities, and on the hierarchical order in which they were 
placed. After Theodoros had been crowned as emperor of the 
western Greeks by the archbishop Chomatianos, «he managed 
affairs in imperial fashion. He appointed despots (Ўєстотос), 
sevastocrators (себастохойторас), a megas domestikos (иєуаАоус 
te OouecTixovc), a protovestiarios (mewtoGeotiagiouc) and the 
whole rest of the imperial hierarchy (таёр Bacnuxhy)» 5 
Akropolites apparently did not regard this hierarchy as 
essentially different from the accepted norm, which could only 
be, for him, the hierarchy in use at the court of the Nicaean 


emperors, 





601 p Н 

Maksimovic, Provincial Government, p. 168, and Herrin, Realiti 

: > „р. Я , Realities, рр. E 
which notes the beginning of these tendencies. Я 


“ Herrin, Realities, pp. 275-6 and Angold, Government, p. 63. 
55 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 93-4. 


604 En m РАБ 
á SUM) Epirotica, no. 17 p. 275 11. 17-8, and Kerameus, Avggaynvd, no. 3 


605 P 
ELS iE § 21 p. 34 ll, 5-8, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


606 
Angold, Government, p. 64 (note 17) clearl ite li 
b DP ly regards Akropolites list as 
exemplary also for the Nicaean court during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 
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Akropolites’ indications. on Theodoros’ court hierarchy are 
broadly substantiated by the evidence presented by the sources 
for the internal history of the Empire of Thessaloniki. However, 
given that the formalized court lasted only something like two- 
and-a-half years before Theodoros’ demise in 1230, it is hardly 
surprising that references to most of the dignitaries and office 
bearers are but fleeting and of no great aid in determining the 
actual significance of these titles, nor their actual relative 
positions in the hierarchy. On the other hand, some titles receive 
extensive notice, probably due to their major political 
significance. 


The highest title bestowed by Emperor Theodoros Doukas was, 
essentially and purely an &ёїора, a dignity.” The title of. deons- 
тпс, conferred on Theodoros’ two living brothers, Manuel and 
Konstantinos Doukas, has long stood at the centre of the 





#07 Guilland, Le Despote, has shown in his seminal study on this їоро that the 
title of deomérnc was, since the last part of the twelfth cent. and up to the final 
fall of Constantinople, the highest Byzantine title, excepting that of the emperor 
himself (p. 54). The holder of the title was preceded only by the emperor, From 
the beginning of the 13th cent., the title designated the prince destined to inherit 
the imperial crown (p. 56), especially in cases where an emperor had no son. 
Because the title designated the highest court dignitary next to the emperor, the 
dignity was bestowed for a long time only on members of the imperial family or 
on persons of highly elevated provenance (p. 57); several cases. demonstrating 
these principles are to be found among the Lascarid dynasty of Nicaea and 
among the Palaeologoi (see p. 57). When a Seondtng was nominated, the 
emperor placed his own insignia on the nominee, including his costume. The 
дестӧтлс̧ had a headpiece decorated with fine pearls and with his name 
embroidered on it in. gold. His decorated and embroidered costume was scarlet, 
and his shoes were white and purple with eagles embroidered in fine pearl. His 
horse's harnass was similarly white and purple with eagles embroidered in fine 
pearl. In general, the horse's harnass resembled that of the emperor's horse. 
When there were more than one дєстбтлс, the emperor's eldest son enjoyed 
precedence over his brothers, other family members or digntaries. Together with 
the oeGagtoxedtogec and other highest dignitaries, the deomérnc had the 
privilege of raising the new emperor on a shield (pp. 65-7). He had a retinue of 
guards, chamberlains and other officials and received a substantial allowance 
and huge tracts of land from the emperor for their upkeep. And while the title 
was strictly a title of nobility, it bestowed on the holder no actual authority, 
command or participation in state affairs. The emperor could nevertheless 
entrust the holder with a command over an army, the administration of a 
province or with a specific mission. The title could not be transferred through 
inheritance (p. 68). 
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traditional characterization of the western Greek state," but the 
study by Ferjancic has dispelled the notion of a «despotate», the 
term and concept which was used to typify it. Instead, Ferjancic 
has shown that the title was in circulation in the Empire of 
Thessaloniki only for the duration of its short existence, and that 
after Theodoros’ defeat in 1230 at Klokotnitza there was no 
further bestowal of this title in the western state. Loenertz also 
discerned, in the sources’ application of the term дестӧтус̧ an 
occasional geographical sense, but not one strong enough to 
justify the term being physically linked to a specific region." Just 
as a victorious army was a prerequisite for the proclamation of an 
emperor, an emperor had to install a deomdrnc, and the western 
Greeks’ deondta: could only have been installed by a loyally 
crowned Theodoros.5? 


When one specifically looks at the evidence on the Empire's 
deordta: with a view to obtaining closer insight into the nature 
and significance of the dignity, it is interesting to note that. both 
Manuel and Konstantinos had, before receiving the dignity, been 
regional administrators: Konstantinos had been administrator of 
the 9éua Nikopolis at least since 1217,°° and his brother Manuel 
administrator of vast territories in Thessaly. In contrast to other 
administrators, their tenure of these offices were permanent. 





906 Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 П. 19-21, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
179-80 ad loc. On the question of a "despotate", see Stiernon, Origines, pp. 95-6 
& 120-5, and Loenertz, Origines, pp. 360-2, as well as Guilland, Le Despote, pp. 
Gott. 

900 Ferjancic, Despoti, pp. 212-3. 

ио Ferjancic, Despoti, pp. 212-3. 


® | oenertz, Origines, p. 361: "Si le despotat est proprement dit la dignité du 
despote, rituellement investi par un empereur, le vocable est eut aussi de bonne 
heure un sens géographique, sans. qu'il fut besoin d'y joindre (d la moderne) une 
determination, comme Epire ou Arta". 


82 oenertz, Origines, p. 361 (text cited immediately supra, in previous note). 


“з Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung II, 68-70, 
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Indeed, as regional administrators both enjoyed legal and fiscal 
powers,” and both possessed retinues of administrative officials 
who helped them to exercise their authority. As brothers of the 
emperor, and as permanent functionaries in provincial 
government, they enjoyed a special status which was 
acknowledged through the bestowal of the dignity of deondrns. 
This clearly illustrates the process whereby the hierarchy of office 
and the hierarchy of rank was intermingling, and the immense 
importance attached to the imperial family within the court 


| `616 
hierarchy." " 


The sources of internal provenance show, however, that the 
thema’s Дойё usually enjoyed the dignity of (maveéGaeroc) 
сёбаетос or реуаћодоёбтатос at the imperial court. 


Some of the other titles appearing in Akropolites' list are also 
encountered in the sources originating internally to the Empire of 
Thessaloniki. Thus, in the archives from Naupaktos and Achrida 
mention is made of the себастохейтое,“"" the тештобеттййос, 
and even another, viz. the movumegoéóuotoc, which only 
appears on the official Byzantine protocol lists ata later stage. 
Another of Akropolites’ titles, the иёуас дорёстіхос, is not found 
inthe internal sources. 


Of considerable interest for the existence of a rudimentary 
central civil administration in Thessaloniki is the appearance of 
the functional title of ресасо», a title which does not appear in the 





*^ Nicol, Despotate, p. 54 (on Konstantinos’ territories) and Akropolites $ 38 p. 
62 IL. 4-5, where Manuel’s territories are described. 


“SKerameus, “Amdxauxos, p. 379, and N.P. no. 2 pp. 250-254 (is Vasilievskij, 
Epirotica, no. 19) in which Konstantinos' officials are commanded to stay clear of 
the possessions of the Metropolis of Naupaktos. 


“6 Angold, Government, pp. 63-4. 

5 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 325. 

6% Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 40 p. 99; no. 34 pp. 92-93, and no. 69 p. 129. 
5? Pitra. Analecta Sacra, c. 446. 

5? See the comparative tables given Angold, Government, p. 64. 
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rotocol lists.” The ресор has been described asa «minister- 
р D. 


in-control», an institution without firmly circumscribed powers 
which developed in the early stages of the Middle Byzantine 
period; this functionary was first known as the Tagaduvacteva, 
then as the orxovópoç t&v хобу and finally, with the dawning of 
the Late Byzantine period, as the пєт@бш».°?? 


The uecátav ran public affairs to a limited extent at the bidding 
of the emperor, of whom this aristocrat was a special confidant. 
He filled the position of a prime minister?* who had to oversee 
the execution of imperial decrees, and ensured that they were 
carricd out properly, with deference to the parties concerned and 
in all due fairness.” 


The intermediary role of the uecá(tov with Theodoros Doukas, 
the emperor, becomes readily apparent in the entreatises 
directed to him by Apokaukos through Nikephoros Gorianites, 
Theodoros џесбшу. Engaged in the long wrangle with 
Konstantinos Doukas over the rights accruing to the metropolis of 
Naupaktos, Apokaukos wrote to Gorianites (ueod@wv Aapmoóra- 
te) enquiring as to the exact nature of Konstantinos’ 
communications to Theodoros and asking him to intercede with 
the emperor if Konstantinos’ comments were detrimental. 
Apokaukos, at another occasion, even tries to impress upon the 
official what the exact nature of his duty should be, viz. «to carry 
out what is necessary, and to prevent the unseemly from taking 
place» (єѓтоџш бу weodlovta Ауєсдш тбу B£ov motoüvra xai тд ш 
тоёторта xwAvovta).”’ His duty is not simply to convey messages 
to and from the emperor, secure undertakings or donations from 





St Verpeaux, Contribution, p. 274. 


iu Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung ЇЇ, pp. 96-7, who cites from Beck and various 
others. 


°З Verpeaux, Contribution, р. 274 and Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung П, pp. 98-9. 
ч Angold, Government, pp. 155-161. 

oS Verpeaux, Contribution, p. 275 and Angold, Government, pp. 157-8. 

** Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 30 p. 90. 


® Bees, Unedierte Schrifistücke, no. 60 pp. 116-7: р. 117 I. 61-4, and Bees- 
Seferles, ПгосЭўхог, pp. 207-8 ad loc. 
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him, or to make representations for those in need - the a as 
properly stands as intermediary between the egt his 
subjects (..6 рёсос Ёсттхос той xuglou xai той Aaod, хаја xai 0 
Kógtoc ueciac iwóuactas...) 


Very sparse testimony is encountered in the sources to other 
officials in a central administration: two single references toa 
géyac Aoyagidetnc allows for a very tentative conclusion for the 
existence of a department of financial administration, and a single 
reference to an imperial уещційтіхос points to the possible 
existence of an imperial chancery. 


The group of highest-ranking nobles in the state belonged to de 
emperors court. Not only were a number of tbem actua 

functionaries, but, as a group they also made up the senate 
(соухАтос̧) which still played a constitutional role. Chomatianos 
unambiguously informed Patriarch Germanos II that a significant 
section of the old senate of Constantinople had fled to western 
Greece, where they played their normal part in the election of 
Theodoros Doukas as emperor."^ The senatorial council (ў тоб 
guyxàńtou Goudy) has to add its consent to that of other 
constitutional elements to confirm the appointment of the 
emperor. The same senatorial council is exonerated of blame, 
by Bardanes, for the expulsion of Konstantinos Mesopotamites 
from Thessaloniki after his opposition to Theodoros 
coronation. Doubtless Theodoros made this advisory body 
consist of both the surviving members of the old senate of 
Constantinople, and the new appointees to his court hierarchy. 





95 Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 60 p. 117 Il. 57-61 and Bees-Seferles, 
TleooSixat, pp. 207-8, which correctly, and importantly, emends Bees' lines 58-9. 
© Prinzing, Zentralverwaltung П, pp. 100-1. 

630 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 488 & 490, and Beck, Senat, p. 64. 

55! Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 490. 

© Loenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, 8 11 p. 111 Il. 2223, as well as 
Tsirpanlis, Parliaments, pp. 441-2. 

©З Nicol, Despotate, p. 68, and Angold, Government, рр. 73-4. 
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The high nobility of the court and the imperial administration 
depended for their existence on the emperor, who controlled the 
grants of land and determined the revenues to be gathered from 
these lands.“ While it is not clear to what degree the Latin 
conquerors dispossessed the great estate-holders of central 
Greece, Macedonia and Thrace, it seems as if the nobles of some 
towns, like Adrianoupolis in Thrace, could negotiate for 
themselves a considerable amount of freedom from Latin 
interference in the day-to-day management of their civil affairs, 
In Central Greece, however, in the Latin territories adjacent to 
those in the hands of Theodoros’ western Greeks, the influence of 
the free Orthodox metropolitans was felt much stronger and the 
Greek sense of identity greater, so that it would seem that the 
Greek aristocracy did not readily negotiate such agreements with 
the Latins. The strong sense of conflict with the Latins compelled 
Apokaukos to advise against the «unnatural» practice for a Greek 
to hold any Latin, whether he be working for a wage or bound by 
an oath, as pronoiar, 


It has to be supposed thus that Theodoros was in the happy 
position to redistribute at least some portion of those lands which 
he recovered from the Latins. The distribution of land to nobles, 
or the negotiation of terms suitable to both emperor, or 
aristocrat, and landholder, bound the political elements in the 
state together." Mentions of a number of mgovoiat spread 


through Theodoros' territories, attest to the continued use of this 
system of land distribution.“ 





Bg Angold, Government, pp. 61-3. 


55 Akropolites $ 13 p. 21 1. 6 - p. 22 1. 28, and Macrides, Translation & 
Commentary, ad loc. 

6 Bees, Unedierte Schrifistücke, no. 71 p. 132 11. 66-71. On the vexing question of 
Trgovoíai, see Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 32-3 (esp. notes 28-30); Jacoby, 
Encounter, рр. 876-9; Charanis, Social Structure, рр. 97 and 101-6; Glykatzi- 
Ahrweiler, Politique Agraire, pp. 58-64; Hendrickx, Frankokratia, p. 204, and 
Hendrickx, Main Problems, pp. 791-2. 

ud Angold, Government, p. 65. 


“E Petrides, Apokaukos, no. XV pp. 19-20; Kerameus, $ Avróxauxoc, рр. 379-82, 
and Bees, Unedierte Schriftstücke, no. 71 p. 13211. 66-71 and no. 86 p. 142; Bees- 
Seferles, TgooSixc, no. 114 pp. 241-2. Examples of the legal documentation 
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If a high official was not related to the imperial family, by mans 
of which a basis for a position of loyalty and trust was ро к 
the officials personal loyalty to the emperor Was ensured e 
another device. An official could be expected to swear а бг o 
allegiance, and of obedience, to the emperor; hereby the o s 
became the emperor’s оѓиєіос - a type of bondsman to the 
emperor. ^? Every holder of a dignatorial or functional title wasin 
the personal service of the emperor and therefore his orxetoc. к 
This system was also in operation in Theodoros юри er i 
regulated relations between Theodoros and his court nobles. 


attention may be drawn to the role played by the 
oros Doukas’ military organization. As was 
traditionally the case, many of the high court officials a 
dignitaries served as military commanders in Theodoros репо 
armies. At the very demise of Theodoros imperial ideals, at the 
battle of Klokotnitza in 1230, many of Theodoros own сое 
and of the western Greck aristocracy, together with their persona 
retinues and their baggage, became booty for Asen's pa oe 
and Scyth forces.” With emperor Theodoros Doukas and an 


Finally, 
aristocracy in Theod 


accompanying the distribution of mégotxat to a pronoiar in the thirteenth century 
are to be found in Oikonomides, Contribution, pp. 158-275. 

59 Maksimovic, Provincial Government, p. 167. 

6 Maksimovic, Provincial Government, p. 167. 

“l Pitra, Analecta Sacra, с. 446. 

2 Akropolites 25 р. 42 ll. 10-5, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


i Г - Kerameus, Cuvodixd, no. 10 p. 27; 
276 ad loc. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 92- 8 and 1 $ В 
the document from Pitra is discussed by Magdalino, Neglected Authority, p. 322 


(note his discussion of the concept Ототауйтос). 
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extensive part of the western aristocracy in Bulgarian captivity, 
the ambition for a western-based resurrection of the Byzantine 
imperium in Constantinople was shattered. 
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PART TWO 


THE EMPIRE OF THESSALONIKI 


UNDER MANUEL DOUKAS (1230-1237) 


V. Bulgarian Interlude 


Whereas the battle of Klokotnitza was disastrous to Theodoros 
Doukas and his western Greek Empire, it signalled for Ioannes 
Asen and the Bulgarian nation the start of a period of bloom. For 
the next eleven years, until the death of Asen, the Bulgarian 
Empire filled the position of pre-eminence in the Balkans 
hitherto occupied by the Empire of Thessaloniki. 

Storming, reportedly? down onto the Greeks under a standard 
made up of the parchment on which the broken treaty was 
written, Asen and his Bulgarian and Scythian troops routed the 
Greek forces and succeeded in capturing Theodoros Doukas 
himself and a number of members of his court. The captives and 
a lot of booty was transported to Bulgaria. For some seven, eight 
years - until his release by Asen - Theodoros had to languish in 





55 Akropolites $ 25 p. 42 li. 6-15. See also the often cited Bulgarian inscription 
from the church of the Forty Martyrs in Trnovo, given fully in German 
translation in Jirecek, Geschichte, pp. 251-2 and Nicol, Despotate, p. 113. Asen 
boasts in the inscription that he captured Theodoros Komnenos and his nobles. 
See also Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 276 ad loc. 
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captivity.“ His intrepid temperament would not, ultimately, allow 


he whole period to slip away uneventful, as will be seen. 


In a display, however; of a marvellous sense of occasion, and 
because of his ulterior motives, soon to become manifest, Asen 
treated the bulk of Theodoros’ army in an extremely humane 
fashion by letting them go free and allowing them to return home, 
to their villages and cities.“ The act of magnanimity turned sour, 
however, when its true design readily became apparent: the 
military campaign upon which Asen promptly embarked, left no 
doubt as to his expansionist intentions." He fully intended 
expanding his Bulgarian Empire at the explicit cost of territories 
ormerly belonging to the Byzantine Empire and the Greek 
patriarchate, but. now were under the sphere of influence of the 
ocal western Greek Empire of Thessaloniki and those clergymen 
supporting her. 





Having first lulled the inhabitants of the border areas into a false 
sense of security through his clemency toward the remnants of 
Theodoros’ army, Asen then moved against the Empire of 
Thessaloniki on а very wide front.“ He moved through the 
narrow plain between the Haemos- and Rhodope mountains, and 
overran the strategically-important Adrianoupolis“* and then 
Didymoteichon in Thrace, and eventually turned against 
Thessaloniki itself, taking in the process Theodoros’ hard-won 
prizes of the theme of Boleron, Serrai, Pelagonia and Prilapos, 
and the environs of these towns. Asen progressed westwards 
beyond Thessaloniki and then south into old Thessaly, now known 





tt Akropolites $ 25 p. 276 1, 11-5. Theodoros was set free by Asen only in 1237 
(see our discussion infra). 


565 Akropolites $ 25 loc. cif. 

“© Akropolites $ 25 p. 4211. 20-2. 

"7 Akropolites § 25 p. 42 1. 22 - p. 43 1. 3 covers the whole campaign. 

m Akropolites ibid., and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 277 ad loc. 


where a document (inaccessible to us) is cited, in which Didymoteichon is 
mentioned as being in the possession of Asen. Macrides, loc. cit., defines the 
theme of BóAegov as "the territory just west of the Nestos to Makri in the east, 
the southern part of the Rhodope mountains to the north and the Aegean Sea 
to the south" and accepts that Prilapos and Pelagonia should be grouped together 
as a theme. Akropolites’ narrative is borne out by the Trnovo-inscription, in 
which Adrianoupolis is indicated as the eastern end of Asen’s territories. 
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as MeyéAn RAayía (due to the large number of Vlachs who had 
settled in the mountaineous area, and where he was sure to enjoy 
considerable support)“ and he in name subjected to himself all 
the territories involved without as much as spilling any quantity of 
blood worthy of mention.“ Completing the whole movement, 
finally, he conquered the Albanian countryside between Durazzo 
and the lake of Achrida, and ravished the land as far as the border 


of the old Illyricum province. ^^! 


There exists no evidence contradicting Akropolites’ statement 
that, having once accomplished his immediate objectives, Asen 
retreated to Bulgaria leaving the Greek authorities of some 
fortified towns intact, but submitting the greater number of them 
to military rule through the installation of Bulgarian garrisons 
under Bulgarian military governors.” As is to be expected, Asen 
did not delay in sending in the tax-collectors, the bane of society 
of the time, The Empire of Thessaloniki thus lost immediate 
control over large tracts of territory of great strategic 
importance, especially for her original intention of recapturing 
Constantinople. This loss inevitably also implied a loss in sphere 
of influence, in strategic advantage, in military manpower, and in 
state revenue. The Empire’s activities in the foreign arena were 


1 _——_——————— 


69 Asdracha, Les Rhodopes, pp. 69-72 explains that the term. "Vlachs" was used 
with a multiplicity of meanings in the sources, and accepts that they, during the 
thirteenth cent, were "the most nomadic" of all peoples in the Balkans. The 
name was applied, in turn, to various ethnic elements: Greeks, Albanians, 
Romanians, Serbs and Bulgarians - all, in practice, peoples pursuing a pastoral 
means of living. Bands of Vlachs roamed the lower Hebron-valley and even 
more widely in the territories to the east ofthe river, encompassing the valleys of 
the Strymon, of the Alexios and even the region of Nikopolis in Epiros. Different 
ethnic groups (Bulgars, Greeks and Vlachs) spent seasons in these regions 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

55? Akropolites $ 25 p. 43 П. 1. Macrides, Translation & Commentary, ad loc., 
gives a thorough run-down on the background to the toponymic Vlachia and 
decides that Akropolites is the first author to use (Great) Vlachia of the whole of 
Thessaly, within the boundaries of Mt Olympos and Servia (to the north), 
Neopatras and Lamia (to the south), the Pindos mountain range and the Aegean 
Sea. 

551 Akropolites $ 25 p. 43 1. 1-3 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, ad 


loc. 
62 Akropolites 8 25 p. 431. 3-13. 
555 Akropolites, ibid. 
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henceforth reduced to a struggle for survival in a very fluid 
international situation. 


For now, Ioannes Asen and his Bulgarian Empire were riding on 
the crest of the wave. In the inscription in the cathedral of the 
Forty Martyrs in Asen’s capital, Trnovo®* . an inscription 
specifically commemorating the battle of Klokotnitza in 1230 - 
Asen 5 accomplishments were propagated with patriotic fervour: 
it was he who initiated the battle and triumphed over the Greek 
Theodoros Komnenos, and his territories extended all the way 
from Adrianoupolis in the East to Durazzo in the West, so that 
even the Franks in Constantinople had, in effect, to recognize his 
supremacy. Similarly, the official imperial propaganda - that is 
the titulature employed for Asen on coins and documents/^? - 
describes him as «Tzar of the Bulgarians and Greeks». 


Asen clearly regarded himself as the political successor to 
Theodoros Doukas in the Balkans. In the wave of his conquests 
sweeping the area, he usurped the position held by Theodoros 
among the smaller Balkan satellite states lying on the northern 
periphery of his territories. The position of the local ruler of 
Melnik, Alexios Sthavos, hitherto independent but firmly allied to 
Theodore Doukas through marriage, 9^ became untenable 
Henceforth Sthlavos was subjected directly to Ioannes Asen, in 
return for which he received a dignity at Asen's court and held 
Office as provincial governor in his administration." And Asen's 
western neighbour, Stephen Radoslav of Servia, who had married 
Theodoros’ daughter Anna and assumed the name of Doukas as 
token of his admiration for the dynamic Theodoros and his 
policies, was now pushed from his position as Serbian tzar in 
preference of his brother Vladislav who, in turn, allied himself 


with Asen through marriage to the latter’s daughter." ` 





654 
See our note 1 supra. 


655 
See the sources (Smiciklas & Gerasimov), inaccessi i 
e е > sible t 
Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 26 Fed loc. PURUS D 


656 " 
“> Akropolites $ 24 p. 38 1. 21 - р. 39 1. 17 and Macri ie 

. b . 39 1. acrides, Translation & 
Commentary, p. 273 ad loc. See also Jirecek. : i 
bobus cite ek, Bulgaren, p. 251 and Nicol, 


657 : 
See our previous note. 
555 Firecek, Serben, p. 304 and Nicol, Despotate, p. 113. 
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Impressed by his newly-won fame, and not unwilling to capitalize 
on it, Asen had a series of coins minted for use in his Empire. ^? 
The series ranged from a very prestigious gold hyperperon, and a 
silver coin modelled on the Venetian grosso, to several types of 
trachea. In general, the coins seem to have been imitative of 
Greck types: Asen's coins were struck in the fine style of the 
Thessaloniki mint and used the same alloy-standard as the 
contemporary Thessalonicaean issues. Motifs on his coinage, 
inter alia an emperor in military costume being crowned by St. 
Demetrios, betrayed the main source of inspiration for their 
design. ? The actual Bulgarian imperial crowning ceremony bore 
witness, as Goschew has remarked, through its emulation of the 
Byzantine ceremony, to the depth of the Bulgarian admiration 
for the Byzantine Greek civilization and Asen's determination to 
fill the regional power vacuum adequately. 


What, however, was to prove to be of greater long term 
significance for the political dynamics between the vying states 
situated in Thrace and Macedonia, was the entry of the Greek 
Empire of Nicaea into the region and the very subtle diplomatic 
campaign she waged to acquire a foothold there. The necessity to 
establish and maintain a Nicaean military presence to the west of 
the Bosphoros had been realized by Ioannes III Vatatzes already 
at an early stage of his rule. A contingent of Nicaean troops 





5% Comprehensive surveys of Asen's coinage are to be found in Hendy, Coinage 
& Money, pp. 296-7 (now largely inadequate) and Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 127-30, 
which, although it refers to more recent finds and publications, does not view the 
coinage from the same descriptive viewpoint. Metcalf, op. cit., pp. 127-8, feels 
that “the signed coinage in fine style" circulated in the western half of Bulgaria. 
See also Hendy, op. cit., pp. 296-7. 

Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 127-8. 

“l Metcalf, Coinage, p. 127. 

*2 Hendy, Coinage & Money, рр. 296-7 and PI. 46.10, 11, which is compared to 
his Pl. 37.7-9. 


%3 Goschew, Frage, рр. 158-68 points out that, even though the Bulgarians chose 
to retain some of the elements of the Byzantine. coronation ceremony current 
before the Fourth Crusade, they also adopted some of the more fashionable 
elements brought into the ceremony by the Empires of Thessaloniki and Nicaea 
after the conquest of Constantinople. 
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under Kammytzes and Ises had, as we have already seen, been 
Sent to capture the strategically vital Adrianoupolis in order to 
block Theodoros Doukas’ then seemingly unstoppable march on 
Constantinople. Although Vatatzes and the Nicaean Empire 
enjoyed some support from the Adrianoupolitan aristocracy, the 
Support was not substantial enough to prevent Theodoros from 
retaking the town in what Akropolites regarded as a rather 
unsubtle display of dishonourable negotiation. Vatatzes’ task- 
force had to beat a humiliating retreat from Thrace. 


Vatatzes’ venture into Thrace should not, however, be viewed 
simplistically as an unmitigated failure, nor should his diplomatic 
offensive in the region be thought to have operated on a single 
physical level, or his influence to have summarily ceased upon the 
military withdrawal. Only recently it has been concluded by 
Tarnanides, on the basis of correspondence between 
Chomatianos and Patriarch Germanos Lud that serious 
negotiations were taking place between Ioannes Asen and Nicaea 
during the years 1227-1228 with a view to the restoration of 
relations between the  Patriarchate and the Archbishopric of 
Trnovo, and that the mentioned restoration indeed materialized 
from these negotiations. ^ 


These conclusions, moreover, seem to us to be borne out by the 
events in Thrace. Vatatzes’ incursion and Occupation of 
Adrianoupolis provided the border location from where some 
influence could be maintained over the essentially conservative 
Bulgarian Orthodox clergymen who had been made to turn 
Uniate for the sake of political gain.? The date proposed supra 
for Theodoros’ turning Vatatzes’ contingent out of Adrianoupolis 





“4 Our discussion supra was based on Akropolites $ 24 p. 38 Il. 12-21 and p. 40 
1l. 1-20; see also Macrides, Translation & Commentary, ad loc. and Langdon, 
Vatatzes, pp. 77-82. 

m Akropolites p. 40 1]. 1-7 and Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 78-9 and 80-1. 

5^ Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 36-40. 

“7 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 487-98 and Vasilievskij, Epirotica, no. 26 pp. 288-93. 


595 Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 39-41. 


“ Cordial relations between the Empire of Bulgaria and the Papacy came into 


existence in 1204. See our discussion supra (in Part One) and Jirecek, Bulgaren, 
pp. 236-7. 
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sometime after Theodoros’ coronation during the period oS ў 
August 1227 (at the turn, therefore, of the year 1271 to ai Tu 
early in 1228) - dovetails neatly with Tarnanides T fo е 
restoration of ecclesiastical relations between Bulgaria an 


ж. 670 
Nicaea." 


The restoration of relations seems thus to have по oie 
concurred with Theodoros Doukas’ coronation in Thessaloni 1, 
The auspicious and highly visible occasion of the ae 
performed by the autocephalous Archbishop of Bu апа, 
Demetrios Chomatianos, who himself stood at the acme ү is 
ecclesiastico-political influence in the region, must indeed have 
exercised compelling pressure on Asen and his clergymen to re- 
establish relations with the Patriarchate in Nicaea. 


-established relations probably operated on a nominal basis 
ane Pie long as Theodoros held the monopoly of power ш 
Thrace. Upon his (ie. Theodoros’) defeat and Б 
capture, Asen’s claims to be the only viable political power al 2 
to resist the Latins in the area were vindicated. In addition, у 
keeping the captured Theodoros Doukas, the lawfully diee 
Emperor of the Empire of Thessaloniki, alive and unharme > 
he held the key to the complex tripartite political situation in the 
region. As long as the participation of the dynamic Theodoros a 
the internal and external politics of the Empire of Thessalonil í 
could be controlled,” Asen could steer the course o 
Thessalonicaean politics to suit his own designs, and did he, 
fact, possess a very strong hand in the recently establishe: 
relations with the Empire of Nicaea. 


1 151 ilitary say in 
Despite the fact that Asen now had the decisive mil 
the on he still had to look to Nicaea for a number of favours 
which, once acquired, could turn the still emerging Bulgarian 





6% Taynanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, р. 40. 


671 Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 ll. 14-7. У 
и i regulated, Theodoros’ participation in 
That Asen in fact controlled, or regi б i 
‘Thessalonicaean politics, is demonstrated by the fact that Manuel did not 
formally adopt the title of GaoiAedc¢ until his coronation much later after 
Theodoros had been disqualified permanently from regaining the throne in 
Thessaloniki, having been blinded by Asen. See our discussion infra. 
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Empire into a worthy successor of the defunct Byzantine Empire. 
Chief amongst tbese was the necessity, for Asen, to obtain for the 
bishop of Trnovo, his capital, the autocephalic status enablin, 

him to appoint and ordain his own Bulgarian clergy. i 


His ultimate goal was, in short, to obtain a 

Orthodox Patriarchate for Bulgaria. A start was Acoma de 
achievement of this with the normalization of relations with the 
Patriarchate of Nicaea shortly after Theodoros’ coronation: but 
Asen wanted more than a «normal» situation of subordination to 
the Patriarchate of Nicaea and of subjection to the Greek political 
propaganda emanating from the Nicaean Orthodox clergy. He 
was, moreover, ready to prove to the Empire of Nicaea that he 
was the only political factor in the region able to present a real 
threat to the Latins in Constantinople. He intended to 
demonstrate that he could simultaneously bring the recalcitrant 
Greeks of the Empire of Thessaloniki back within the fold of 
Orthodoxy through the leverage afforded by the capture of 
Theodoros, and the installation of Manuel Doukas, his son-i 
law, as head of the Thessalonicaean state. i ud 


In the long run, however, the party that stood to gain most from 
the normalization of relations was the Empire of Nicaea. Despite 
Asen s manoeuvring and manipulation, the Nicaeans succeeded in 
asserting the prestige and legitimacy of their patriarchate b 
bringing the clergymen from the Empire of Thessaloniki Dude 
their patriarch Germanos IT's authority, They succeeded, in short. 
in proving that only they were able to restitute the Orthodox 
oecumene. It is not substantially incorrect to state that «a coalition 
between Asen, Vatatzes and Manuel Doukas was dangerous for 
the Bulgars in the Balkan peninsula, because it caused Asen, the 
soul of the coalition, to contribute to the friendly understandin 
between Manuel of Thessaloniki and the Emperor of Nicaea 
between the European and Asiatic Greeks, and opened the way to 
the Nicene master to extend his influence in the former Empire of 
Thessaloniki and even in Asen's own dominions».°” Р 





uu irecek, Bulgaren, p. 258. 
674 : A 
See our discussion of these events infra. 
675 "i m 5 
VG Vasilievskij, as cited in Vasiliev, History, pp. 525-26. 
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VI. Manuel Doukas’ Caretaker Government 
(1230-1237) 


When Manuel Doukas returned to Thessaloniki as a fugitive from 
the battle of Klokotnitza in 1230, and became the Empire's head 
of state, it is likely that his marriage to Asen’s daughter played 
no small part in his escape and rise to power. For some months 
during 1230-31," the Bulgarian threat to the Empire of 
Thessaloniki and the Latin Empire of Constantinople remained 
serious. Asen's «guerillas» made incursions on a wide front into 
their territories in Thrace and Macedonia; and even if Asen did 
not possess the military expertise or machinery to put 
"Thessaloniki itself under siege, he well-nigh enjoyed the total run 
of the city's political life through his possession of Theodoros 
Doukas, the city’s true emperor and Manuel’s brother, and, on 
top of this, through the marital link with Manuel. 


Exactly how deep the loss of confidence in the future of the Greek 
Empire of Thessaloniki generally ran among the members of the 
international community, is to be detected in the fact that Manuel 
Doukas could in this dark hour not muster the support of a single 
ally. The position which the Empire had enjoyed among the 
emerging nations strung along its northern border, thanks to 
Theodoros’ sharpsighted diplomacy, was now usurped by Asen’s 
Bulgarian Empire. The important and promising alliance which 
Theodoros had contracted with emperor Frederick II of Sicily 
and Germany was cast to the wind as Frederick felt himself 
constrained to enter into peaceful relations with his arch-rival, 
Pope Gregorius IX, at San Germano, shortly after the battle of 
Klokotnitza.°™ The only party seemingly willing to align itself 





6% Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 1. 19-24, and our discussion infra. 


57 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 56. 


618 Norden, Papsttum, p. 320 and Nicol, Despotate, p. 115 & pp. 125-6 n. 6, It is 
indeed possible that the position of the Greeks living in Apulia and Calabria, in 
southern Italy, with regards to the Roman papacy, deteriorated with Frederick 
ІГ truce with Gregory IX. It apparently occassioned Bardanes’ correspondence 
with the abbot Nektarios, and the latter's intercessionary mission for the Greeks 
to the Pope. These events are comprehensively discussed by Hoeck & Loenertz, 
Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 63-7 and рр. 155-6, and the sources published on pp. 


184-95. 
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with the underdog, at this stage, was the as yet small maritime 
republic of Genoa, which sent two ambassadors to negotiate a 
peace treaty and some (trade) agreement with the Greeks,” 
including, possibly, also Manuel Doukas. 


The Latin Empire of Constantinople remained under heavy threat 
as loannes Asen supplanted Theodoros Doukas as her main 
antagonist for the time being. Her new emperor, Jeanne de 
Brienne, could only be installed in the impoverished city in the 
autumn of 1231, after being transported to the city together with a 
number of hired auxiliary troops and provisions by the 
Venetians. De Brienne spent the next few years holding 
together the fast decaying Latin state, while the as yet 
impregnable walls of the city prevented total collapse. 


The hold which Asen enjoyed over the political affairs of the 
Empire of Thessaloniki was, however, not sufficient to stifle the 
sense of independence which had originally imbued it. Thus 
Manuel nevertheless managed to assert his independence and 
individuality by issuing his own coinage. Although Asen's 
Bulgarian coinage has been shown to have dominated in the 
Balkans after Klokotnitza,? Manuel issued a full range of coins 
which, faithfully, did not deviate from the denominations in use 
under Theodoros. As was the case with Theodoros? coinage, it 
seems possible to distinguish, on the basis of titulature used in 
the coin legends, issues  antedating Manuel’s coronation as 





v Nicol, Despotate, p. 131; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 56-7 and Hoeck 
& Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, p. 170. The latter publish the text from 
M.G.H.S. vol, 18 p. 177 Il; 29-32, and. argue, pace Nicol, ibid., that the statement 
„causa loquendi et firmandi pacem et conventionem cum Vatathio imperatore 
Romanie, et cum Michaela despoti Commiano... does not refer to Vatatzes and 
the despot Michael II of Epiros, but to the Greeks in general not under foreign 
domination, and probably confuses Michael of Epiros with his uncle Manuel 
Doukas, The passage does not therefore accurately provide us with a terminus 
ante quem for the start of Michael’s rule in Epiros. It does, however, betray some 
information on the extremely competitive commercio-political situation reigning 
throughout the whole period here under scrutiny - a situation which forced 
parties to contract agreements with respondents with which they otherwise would 
not have allied themselves. 


*8 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 56-7. 
“ See Hendy, Coinage & Money, pp. 274-9 & 407, and Plates 39.1-11 & 51.7.8, 


682 


" Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 128-30. 
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emperor (and emanating therefore from this early period). 
Manuel’s early coinage bore, in the main, the same motifs as those 
issued by Theodoros: Manuel is depicted in military costume in 
the company of military saints.“ The ideology conveyed by the 
iconography of the coins seems basically to have been one of 
reassurance that the new ruler had been installed safely; that he 
perpetuated the rule of the Doukai and that he possessed, in fact, 
sufficient independence to issue his own coinage and to 
perpetuate the traditions initiated under Theodoros. 


In practice, however, there were probably even greater constraints 
on Manuel’s exercise of power than has previously been realized 
by the scholarly tradition. The source of these impediments was, 
probably, to be found in the very heart of the Empire’s society, in 
the Orthodox religious community itself, which had previously 
formed the mainstay of the ideology of independence. The threat 
to Manuel’s authority arose when, in the wake of the battle of 
Klokotnitza, Asen’s Bulgarians swarmed through the northern 
territories formerly belonging to the Thessalonicaean Empire and 
supplanted the Greek clergy of these areas with Bulgarian 
clergymen who owed their allegiance to the archbishopric of 
Trnovo, the primate of Asen's Empire.“ Thus could not only the 
political attitudes of the Orthodox population be shifted, but 
could the validity of any autonomous political decision of Manuel 





583 That is, those coins not bearing the characteristic A&OTIOTHO of the imperial 
issues; see Hendy, Coinage & Money, Type A (Silver Trachy) pp. 274-75, Plate 
39.1, and Types E and F (Billon Trachy) pp. 276-77, Pl. 39.8-9. 


“4 Hendy, op. cit. and our discussion of Theodoros’ coinage supra in Part One. 


555 That this process actually took place is tacitly assumed by Nicol, Despotate, 
pp. 114-5; Karpozilos apparently accepted, without further reference to sources, 
Nicol’s indications (loc. cit.) and Ostrogorsky, History, p. 437s reference to 
Nikov’s article in Serbo-Croatian) on Asen’s ecclesiastical policies. If one may 
believe Akropolites’ account of Asen’s conquests and Asen’s inscription in the 
church at Trnovo, quite a number of Orthodox sees, traditionally regarded as 
Greek, were implicated: not only were the dioceses resorting under the 
Metropolitan of Achrida made dependent upon the archbishopric of Trnovo 
(see Gelzer, Patriarchat von Achrida, pp. 18-9) but probably also the dioceses 
resorting under the Macedonio-Thracian metropolitans of Adrianoupolis, 
Traianoupolis, Philippi and Serrai, and the archbishopric of Maroneia (Wolff, 
Organization, pp. 51-8, Tables 1 & 2 provides an account of the traditional sees 


of the region). 
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be deprived of the very necessary ecclesiastical support by the 
Bulgarians. 


It appears as if the most influential bishopric in Manuel’s Empire, 
that of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki herself, came under strong 
Bulgarian influence. Contrary to Laurent’s indications, it would 
appear as if this vital seat had been vacant ever since Constantine 
Mesopotamites had refused to invest Theodoros Doukas with the 
imperial office back in 1227. When many of the  bishoprics 
resorting under the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki came under 
Bulgarian control, it was easy for Asen and the Bulgarian clergy 
to seize upon the prolonged vacancy of the seat as the ideal 
Opportunity to secure the election and appointment of a 
Bulgarian as Metropolitan.” This clergyman, who possibly bore 
the name of Michael Pratanos, would, in the course of time, 
attempt to have his own candidate for the bishopric of Hierissos 
ordained and thereby exercise control over the body of Athonite 
monks, who resorted under the latter bishopric. This 





"* Despite the authoritative information of Laurent, Succession Épiscopale, pp. 
291-2, where Konstantinos Mesopotamites is correctly held to have vacated his 
see upon his refusal to crown Theodoros as emperor (thus in 1227), it has, 
however, been disproved (by Bees-Seferles, Пгот9ўхш, pp. 217-8 on Bees, 
Schrifistücke, no,’s 73, {*73a]) that Nikolaos was Mesopotamites’ successor. We 
know, with some certainty, that one Joseph was metropolitan of Thessaloniki 
from the end of 1234 onwards (see Laurent, Succession Episcopale, pp. 293-4). 
For the period ca. 1228-1234 we possess no clear indication of the identity of the 
metropolitan of Thessaloniki. It is improbable that a successor was elected to fill 
Mesopotamites' position as long as he did not resign and still was alive, despite 
the fact that he probably took up residence in the Nicaean Empire after his exile. 
It is not known under what specific circumstances the see of Thessaloniki 
eventually fell vacant: Mesopotamites' death or retirement, perhaps enforced 
after negotiations between Bulgaria and Nicaea, may have been causes. 


“7 Such a step could indeed have been undertaken with the cooperation of 
Manuel himself, who in any case had to make his own choice from the 
candidates submitted by the clergy and the nobles (Bréhier, Institutions, pp. 403- 
4; Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 50-1). 


6 Mention is made of Michael Pratanos in the €idyo1¢, purportedly copied from 
the end of the Typikon of the Vatopedi monastery, and published by Meyer, 
Haupturkunden, no. VIII pp. 187-9 (and discussed on pp. 49-53 and 275-6). The 
authenticity of the document has been disputed by Zlatarskij and others, as was 
pointed out by Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 49-50. However, in the 
absence of any other evidence, one can hardly ignore the evidence presented by 
this document. Tarnanides, loc. cit, has shown that it contains historical 
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documented attempt to gain control over this group of men who 
wielded extensive political power in the whole Orthodox 
oecumene,*” provides some illustration of the readiness of such 
clergymen to become involved in the manipulation of domestic 
policies. And when one adds this  bishop's potential for 
promotion of the Bulgarian cause to Manuel Doukas 
relationship, through marriage, with Asen, and to Asen's 
possession of Theodoros, it does not leave Manuel with much 
space for independent manoeuvring - which may well account for 
the general lack of definition and character of Manuel’s foreign 
policies during this early period of his reign. 


Despite Akropolites’ negative reference with regard to diplomatic 
advances made by Ioannes III Vatatzes of Nicaea to Manuel 
Doukas,” we possess fuller information on the re-opening of the 
channels of communication between the two Greek Empires. We 
gather, from the preamble to the letter which Manuel addressed 
to Patriarch Germanos II, in which he formally approaches the 
latter with the view to end the situation of schism, that the initial 
advances in re-establishing contact had emanated from the 


a —————————————————— 
i racies, notably concerning the names of the patriarchs of Zagora and 
Consistilacple. Tauret, Succession Wpiscopale, p. 294 only aS me 
possibility that Pratanos could have succeeded the metropolitan of e oniki, 
Joseph, who occupied the see from the end of 1234 onwards, or that pere 
could have been succeeded by Manuel Disypatos (Meyer, Haupturkunden, р.1 

Il. 10-2). The objections raised seem to confirm that the version of the document 
which we possess, stems from a later period than that. which it purports to cover 
(see Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 49-50 and Laurent, Succession 
Épiscopale, pp. 294-5), A look at the collections of Acta from the Athos 
monasteries shows that virtually no documents emanating from the jmonasteries 
during these troublous times (i.c. 1204-1260) have survived. The Gibyeic before 
us may well represent а reconstruction from memory of the original; that it 
possesses a core of true statements, especially regarding relations between 
Vatatzes and Asen and the establishment of an independent Bulgarian church, is 
apparent from the way the information in question is fits in with the a 
provided by other sources (see Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 49-50). 
For Pratanos’ alleged attempt to gain control over the monks of Athos, see 
Meyer, Haupturkunden, p. 188 ll. 7-17. 

55? See our previous note, as well as Charanis, Monastic Properties, pp. 108-9, and 
Charanis, Social Structure, pp. 108-118. 

59 Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 1. 24 - p. 441. 1: теде бу иш бтёсхорё TH tas meeate- 
wy тай tod баа1Аёшс Зобуоо бтостаћєіс, dc eic сё ual pÕAAOV dgudcet TÓ eic 
Хаштбь qaXvadoUgevov, cé тбу GaciAéa xai Beonóvyy. 
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patriarchate; furthermore, that the patriarch's persistent efforts in 
this regard had already, by this stage, been rewarded with the 
practical normalization of relations. A certain Choniates, the 
successor to the prestigious see of the Metropolis of Naupaktos, 
which was previously occupied by the illustrious Apokaukos, « 
travelled to Nicaea to be legally ordained to the office." In 
practice, therefore, the patriarch had succeeded in breaking the 
frozen silence which had reigned between the parties for some 
three to four years, and in restoring normality on a practical level. 
The role played by the recently re-established ties between the 
patriarchate and the Bulgarian Orthodoxy in the reconciliation 
between Greeks, cannot have been insignificant, as subsequent 
events bear out. 


Thus, when Manuel addressed himself to Germanos II at the turn 
of the year 1231-32, one has to examine his letter for wider 
motives than has been done up till now. He started out by singing 
the patriarch's praises for his pervasive influence in the region 
which had already placed the whole region firmly on the way to à 
situation of peace and to the restoration of spiritual £vwcic 
between the divided factions." The careful terms in which 
Manuel couched his feelings, indicates he avoided singling out 
the cause of the western Greeks vis-d-vis that of the Bulgarians: 
he emphasizes in the course of his preamble the oecumenic 
nature, and not the specifically Greek nature, of the patriarch's 
influence in the region. ^? 


Manuel now moves on to the vitally important topic, viz. that of 
political relations with the Empire of Nicaea and emperor 
loannes Ш Vatatzes. Without closer specification, Manuel 
states that he turns his back on the rights properly accruing to 
himself and that he regards these rights as being of little value; for 





©! See M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. ТЇЇ, pp. 59-62, especially p. 61, where 
Choniates’ passage is described, and Nicol, Despotate, p. 118; Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 90 & 94, and Lagopates, l'eguavóc ó 5", pp. 56-7. 


2 M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. III, pp. 59-60. 


59 М.-М., Acta et Diplomata, ibid. (Manuel compares the patriarch's influence to 
the pervading rays of the sun over the whole of the western part of the 
oecumene). 


б ML-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. III p. 60. 
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this very reason he has sought the friendship of «the most high 
Emperor of the Romans and ... exulted sire Toannes Doukas». 

And this act, which by its very nature implied the recognition of 
the supreme status of Vatatzes and the Nicaean Empire, had 
brought about the start of the process of conciliation between the 
two parties." The patriarch could rest assured that there would 
be no more pretense on Manuel’s behalf and that it simply 
remained for the patriarch to persuade Vatatzes to a similar line 
of action and to establish between the parties «a deep and 
indissoluble peace». In the event, Manuel's words were soon to 


bear fruit. 


The main thrust of Manuel’s letter follows only at this juncture: 
he forthrightly questions the wisdom of the patriarch's unequal 
treatment of the western regions in as much he has, up till now, 
failed to favour them with a personal visit to establish his personal 
authority with western clergymen.” The normal practice whereby 
clergymen from the west had to travel to Nicaea to have their 
appointments ratified by the patriarch, proved to be fraught with 
exceeding danger, as the recent journey there by the 
abovementioned Choniates proved. The patriarch would indeed 
display wise and fitting counsel in the still abnormal 
circumstances by either allowing a western synod to elect a bishop 
on whom the patriarch could bestow the specific power to 
legitimately ordain clergy for vacant bishopries, or to appoint 
some eastern clergymen of his own choice to perform these duties 





95 M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. Ш p. 60: dia тайт' dea xai Thv piàiav 
dvetntioaper Tod бфлуйотатоо бастАёшс 'Pwpalwv xai yaugoð pou laxtypou той 
Aoŭxa... The absolute supremacy accorded Vatatzes by Manuel is of course 
betrayed by Manuel’s terminology. 

°°6 The process of reconciliation had thus started prior to the writing of this letter 
in 1231 (M.-M,, ibid.: ..yéyovev Egyov ev tait саб йрёсшс... SapeAeiv тб тўс 
Мастйсғос óveiboc Se£ йшй тй» "Pogalav: &gyov rolyuv elgyacat...) 

9 M.M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. TH p. 60: Аєйтєт е, iva xai tov Балда бё 
Табу» tóv Aodxav ngóc vip ópowomeuéín» кїїйёє!с, жш! Эсас petadu Thy 
elonunv GaSeiav xai adiddvtov. 

8 M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. ТЇЇ p. 61. Apokaukos’ comments in this regard, 
made some years previously, are of course also relevant. 
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in the west.’ The necessity for these steps to be taken, speaks 
clearly from the fact that the capital, Constantinople, was still in 
foreign hands and the thrones of the emperor and the patriarch 
there still unoccupied, so that civilian and ecclesiastical 
administration could still not be carried out efficiently and 
equitably from a central point.” Finally, the patriarch is earnestly 
asked, again, not to promote only sectional interests, — but to 
actively avoid the repetition of recent events by providing in the 
stated need. 


The last point made in Manuel’s letter confirms, for us, the view 
that the Bulgarians were making full use of the situation to 
manipulate the Orthodox clergy, thereby to exert pressure on 
Thessalonicaean politics. The fact that Manuel stresses here the 
fact that Constantinople was still in foreign hands,” that it was 
still not possible to apply canonical law with akribeia and that 
especially the election and ordination of bishops afforded 
problems, affirms that the western Greeks felt their national 
interests to be threatened and their direct control over the 
Orthodox institutions and organization slipping. It was a situation 
similar to the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade, except that there 
was now no prospect, immediate or in the long term, of a local 
Greek revival. In the face of foreign threat, the western Greeks 
had little option but to appeal to the patriarch. 


During this same period, Manuel made another interesting 
diplomatic move. More or less contemporaneous with his 
advances to Patriarch Germanos II, i.e. at the end of 1231 - 
beginning 1232, we encounter a delegation, sent by Manuel, at the 
papal court in Rieti."" A Greek noble, accompanied by a Latin 





© M.-M,, ibid.: h тб Taw £vraüSu dgytecéay дотіхёу ётітоёфо» cuvobixàc TH 
ete тошту; diaxoviay tava Аоулс псорёуо xai éyyeigiooy абтё тас Whpouc xal 
meoborde тй» dvaðečouévav тас yngeobcac ёхићтаїас ёутадда, ў єї uh тобто 
Doxei, éxAe£ ou т of &yiórnc Eva тй» ató% deyregtwy, xal ёА9ётш Daxov4- 
тоу Évraüa тір dvayxaiw Ўтпоєтђџат: той Хейттой. 

79 M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. III p. 61. 

PM ML, Acta et Diplomata, vol. Ш p. 61. 

7? Д terminus ante quem for the mission, as well as the very fact that it took 


place, is provided by Pope Gregory IX's response to Manuel’s letter (Auvray, 
Registres, vol, I no, 786 сс. 491-3 [= Tautu, Acta Honorii et Gregorii IX, p. 232 no. 
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priest, who was providing him with protection, handed the pope a 
letter from Manuel, in which Manuel recognized the Roman 
Church as his spiritual mother and „placed himself, and his 
territories, under the pope’s protection. The pope’s response to 
this offer, dated 1st April 1231, and addressed to the «noble sire 
Manue! Komnenos», * was to congratulate him on his attitude 
towards the Roman Church, an attitude which differed from that 
of his recalcitrant brother Theodoros, and to state that the Curia 
would consult the Latin Emperor of Constantinople, Jean de 
Brienne, and the Latin Patriarch, Simon, before making a final 
decision on the matter. 


Manuel Doukas’ seemingly anomalous diplomatic move has been 
described as an «extremely close» alliance with the papacy, ^ or 
has been tendered as an alliance entered into with a view to 
acquiring papal protection against his nephew, Michael Doukas 
(i.e. the later Michael II of Epiros) who was by now purportedly 
starting to exert political pressure in cahoots with his feudal 
masters, the house of Villehardouin from the Peloponnese, and in 
conjunction with some Epirote group who sought to bring him to 
power." The ascribed motives are not substantiated by any 


source and therefore retain their speculative stature. 





176]. Pope Gregory's letter, dated 151 April 1232, is addressed to "Nobili viro 
Manueli Cominiano". 

73 See Auvray, as cited in the previous note. The letter had been discussed by 
Norden, Papsttum, p. 349 (who also cites portions of the text, which is difficult to 
come by), and by Nicol, Despotate, pp. 115-6 and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical 
Controversy, p. 89 note 3; the important study by Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos- 
Nektarios, pp. 154-5 disproved the accuracy of Norden’s reference to Auvray - a 
reference followed by Nicol and Karpozilos - and also the averred link between 
this mission and that of the metropolitan of Kerkyra, Georgios Bardanes, to Italy 
in 1235-1236 (see Hoeck & . Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, рр. 165-7, and our 
discussion infra.) Hoeck & Loenertz’ more precise information on these issues 
has been incorporated in Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 58-9. 


™ Auvray, ibid. The phrasing of the address shows that, as far as was known to 
the pope, Manuel employed no imperial titulature at this early stage of his rule. 


™ Norden, Papsttum, p. 348 and Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 
154-5, who gives a critical run-down on Nicol and Kurtz' viewpoints on Manuel's 
initiative. . 

6 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 168-71, and especially pp. 169-70, 
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However, Manucl’s overture to the Pope can be cast into the 
more relevant context of Patriarch Germanos II’s simultaneous 
efforts to align Orthodoxy with the Roman Church. In the same 
year of 1232, Germanos II attempted to establish negotiations 
with Pope Gregory IX on the unification of the church. By 
approaching the pope and making a half-hearted show of 
submission, Manuel could prove his willingness to move in 
theological unison with the patriarchate of Nicaea, and the whole 
Orthodox oecumene under him, on what was probably the most 
contentious issue of the time.” 


By the early summer of 1232, Manuel Doukas and his western 
clergy had already accepted the necessity and inevitability of their 
submission to the authority of the Nicaean patriarchate. When 
Germanos II called upon Manuel to convene a synod of the 
western clergy to formulate their principal viewpoint on the 
momentous step to be taken,”” their spokesman, the metropolitan 
of Kerkyra, Bardanes, could greet the patriarch with the 
appropriate answer: they had indeed convened a meeting, and 





™ The sources for Germanos IPs initiative are summarized and discussed 
penetratingly by Laurent, Regestes, N. 1256 and 1257, on pp. 62-8. Germanos’ 
two letters, one to the pope and another to the Curia, are dated to the spring of 
1232 (see Laurent, op. cit. pp. 64 & 67), which would make them 
contemporaneous with Manuel’s letter (see Norden, Papsttum, pp. 348-9). These 
letters are also discussed by Norden, foc. cit. and Lagopates, l'eguavóc ó &', pp. 
109-13. However, it is only Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 58, who seems to 
link Manuel and Germanos II's efforts. 


78 In his letter to the cardinals of the Curia (Laurent, Regestes, no. 1257 pp. 65-8, 
esp. p. 66), where Germanos describes the extent of Support enjoyed by the 
Greeks in the Orthodox oecumene, one encounters confirmation of Tarnanides’ 
point of view (Ecclesiastical Relations, p. 48) that ecclesiastical relations between 
the Patriarchate of Nicaea and the Bulgarians had been restored prior to the 
exarch Christopher's arrival in the west late іп 1232, Germanos IF's reference to 
the victorious Bulgarians as belonging to the family of nations obedient to the 
Greek church and sharing in their Orthodox faith, is ample evidence of the 
Testoration, and points to the spring of 1232 (see Laurent, ibid., for the relevant 
chronology) as a new terminus ante quem for the event. 








™ The letter of response, following upon Germanos П°5 written instruction to 
convene the synod (the latter document is now lost, see Laurent, Regestes, p. 61 
N. 1255), is only available in Latin translation, and has been published in Kurtz, 
Christophoros, pp. 134-6, and more recently by Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos- 
Nektarios, pp. 190-3 (also 158-9). Germanos Is instruction is mentioned in 
Hoeck & Loenertz, p. 191 1]. 5-18. 
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received with alacrity the message conveyed by the раш 
letter; it was possible to assure Germanos that they were im ing 
remission of their former transgressions and were now wl ДЕ о 
submit themselves to the authority of the patriarch in n v 
gain legitimacy." The Patriarch could be assured that | 
profferred sentiments of reconciliation were shared by mos : 

the local clergy”’ and that everyone was willing to one ile o 
the positive spirit to a unified Greek church.“ The western clergy 
have hereby laid the foundation for future communication 


: 73 
between themselves and the patriarch. 


The required statement of intent from the western oe 
eliminated all hesitation still felt in Nicaea and, on the | t » 
August of 1232, the Nicaean synod elected the pud : 
Ankyra, Christophoros, as E aeyoc to the western clergy. he 
realization that ecclesiastical affairs in the west were el in 
need of centralized control and discipline, and that only B 
personal patriachal emissary invested with sufficient powers a 
lead the western church on a path that was sure to be strewn wil 
many pitfalls, had at last dawned upon the Nicaean clergy. 


i i iki, after some 
i horos of Ankyra arrived in Thessaloniki, a 
im rs in 1233.5 The letter of introduction from Germanos 





70 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, no, 10 p. 1911. 19 - p. 1921. 71. 


7!! Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, loc. cit, p. 1921. 71 - p. 193 r s 
text suggests (nonnulli enim et hi quidem perpauci defuerunt. (1. 73]) | e ie 
may, in fact, have been many absentees at this crucial meeting. See al bo ү r 
Вароне pp. 119-20 (who follows an inaccurate chronology) and Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 91 note 13. 

7? Hoeck & Loenertz, loc. cit., p. 193 1]. 77-82. 

75 Hoeck & Loenertz, loc. cit., p. 193 11, 83-96. 


7^ The partial text of the ёутаАџата was published in M.-M., Acta et шр, 
vol. Ш p. 65, and discussed by Nicol, Despotate, р. 119; Karpozilos, Ecclesias: pe 
Controversy, pp. 90-1; Lagopates, l'eguavóc ó & , pp. 58-9. The nas d 
registered as N. 1261 in Laurent, Regestes, pp. TES That the ms тор 
Christophoros actually was the £fagyoc to the west, as only to be me in 
later documents, e.g. Germanos II’s note accompanying the &£agyoc to Manu 
Doukas in M.-M., op. cit., pp. 62-5. uM. 
75 Germanos H explains to Manuel the reasons for the delay of Де бога и 
M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol, III pp. 64-5. This letter (=N. 1 in | m 
Regestes, pp. 72-4) was the letter of accompaniment for the &£agyoc. See also 
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II, carried by the exarch, reveals the actual basis on which the 
patriarch had come to an agreement with Manuel Doukas: 
although Manuel is directly addressed as Seondtys;’ the 
patriarch also makes a point of describing him with the terms 7j 
DaciAcia cou" as a form of indirect address. This seems to 
indicate that while Manuel only held the de iure title of дестбтус 
(which occupied a secondary position in the hierarchy of court 
dignitaries)," the patriarch was recognizing the fact that Manuel 
was exercising the functions of the GactAev¢ and proving his 
willingness to allow Manuel a considerable amount of imperial 
prerogative in local western ecclesiastical affairs." Thus, 
although Germanos II did not accord Manuel with full imperial 
status over all the Greeks, he was now recognizing the reality that 
Manuel came as near as was possible in representing the 
Byzantine emperor in the western regions, and at that, in the face 
of the Bulgarian threat. It marked a remarkable turnabout on the 
part of the Nicaean clergy. 


Germanos II welcomed the opportunity to re-unite the previously 
divided Orthodoxy but he dismissed out of hand the western 
clergy's objections to travelling by sea to Nicaea to be ordained;”° 
he himself had been cherishing the desire to visit Manuel, but had 
to delegate this responsibility to his éagyo¢ who was 
commissioned to fulfill the duties of a patriarch in conjunction 





discussion in Lagopates, l'eguavóc ó 6’, pp. 57-8; Nicol, Despotate, pp. 118-9; 
Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 158-9. Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical, p. 
106 quotes the letter (no. 17) in his "Record of Cited Letters" but, in fact, 
nowhere discusses it. 

75 M.M,, Acta et Diplomata, vol. IH no. XIII p. 63: ..rgicagig reU, mavev- 
тоуёстате 8ёттота... and p. 63 rraveuruyée tare. 


77 M.-M., op. cit, p. 631. 5 (cov ў GaeiAeía), p. 64 1l. 4, 7, 25, 31, and 33, and p. 
65 Il. 1 and 12. 


TIR Angold, Byzantine Government, p. 64; Hendrickx, La Cour, pp. 206-8; 
Ferjancic, Despoti, pp. 212-3 and Pseudo-Kodinos, p. 133. 

19 M.-M., op. cit., p. 64 Il. 24-8: ¿čet vág, ойи, xai vip GaciAeiav gou с Aaymábu 
тодйфатор xai дїаёшор mgonyoupévny ev то пойхтёо:с airo xai tå тісі voco- 
Sopevdueva Ümexgaivousav xai тй oxéteia Hagwrilovcay xai хат тйс Tay 
йетйушр d€uyeigiag тоё evadrouévay жш 2501906, ta ph ха9аетабшс! rà uh 
Biagégovra. 

™ M.-M., op. cit., pp. 62-3. 
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with Manuel, who, in turn, was to act in imperial capacity." 
Christophoros’ mission to the west was delayed by the 
superstitious rumours of anthropomorphous creatures haunting 
the sea-passage to the west;"^ Manuel is greeted with wishes for a 
long period of rule, victory over his enemies, extension of his 
territories and a pervasive absence of people conspiring against 


i 3 
his rule.” 


The exarch’s mission to the west got off to a brisk and 
businesslike start with the convocation of a western synod in 
Thessaloniki. The synod was opened with the exarch leading the 
liturgical celebrations." The agenda for the meeting was packed 
with the pressing matters which so very urgently needed attention 
for the process of re-integration to be set into motion: 
procedures for enforcing the running of ecclesiastical affairs in 
terms of what the patriarch deemed to be canonical had to be laid 
down;” the primacy of the patriarchate, through his exarch, had 
also to be established on a physical and practical level by exacting 
the revenue traditionally accruing to the patriarchate from the 
bishoprics and monasteries, "^ and by bringing the more recently 
found monasteries, which enjoyed the patronage of the imperial 
family, under the jurisdiction of the patriarchate.” 





71 М.-М., op. cit., pp. 63-4. 

7? М.-М., op. cit., рр. 64-5. 

75 M.-M., op. cit, p. 65. 

™ Kurtz, Christophoros, pp. 131-4, document no. 1 addressed to Patriarch 
Germanos II by Manuel Doukas. Manuel reports (pp. 133-4) on the recent 
arrival and reception of Christophoros. The synod is also discussed by Kurtz, 
ibid., pp. 123-4; Lagopates, l'eguavóc б 5, pp. 59-60; Nicol, Despotate, pp. 119-20 
(who all incorrectly believed that Bardanes attended the synod) and Hoeck & 
Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, p. 159, and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical. Controversy, 
pp. 91-2. 

75 Bardanes refers to the exarch’s role in restoring order to the western church 
in his letter of apology for not attending the synod (Kurtz, Christophoros, p. 139, 
document no. 5, 1. 1-11). 

76 The patriarch’s letter is given in Kurtz, Christophoros, р. 136-7, document no. 
3 (see esp. ll. 15-30 of p. 137) (= Laurent, Regestes, N. 1264 pp. 74-5). 

7? See the Patriarch's letter of instruction in Kurtz, Christophoros, pp. 137-8 (= 
Laurent, Regestes, N. 1265). The monasteries and their organization must have 
formed vita! topics of discussion at the synod (Kurtz, ibid., p. 139 and Laurent, 
ibid., p. 75). 
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The western synod meeting with the exarch was not attended by 
the three metropolitans, who, together, had given intellectual 
expression to western aspirations of political and ecclesiastical 
independence: Apokaukos, the eldest, had withdrawn by now into 
the monastery at Kozule;" Chomatianos, the autocephalic 
archbishop of Achrida and Bulgaria, who had lost his political 
stature and sphere of influence at the expense of Asen and his 
archbishopric of Trnovo, was probably deliberately ignored and 
not invited to attend the meeting; and Bardanes, who had acted 
as spokesman with Germanos II for the western synod on two 
previous occasions, now had to excuse himself from this meeting 
due to illness.” It is therefore to be doubted whether the exarch 
actually experienced any substantial opposition to the Nicaean 
viewpoint be proposed. At the same time, however, the realities of 
the situation dictated that the local western clergy maintain their 
present role: a Georgios Bardanes could not only consolidate his 
potentially threatened position, but, over the ensuing years, 
succeed in increasing his personal influence and in playing a 
substantial part in Manuel’s foreign diplomacy." 


The дєстоӧтус Manuel wrote a report on the synodal meeting and 
on the preliminary discussions with the exarch to the patriarch in 
Nicaea.’” His letter, for the greatest part, consists of a glowing 
appraisal of the patriarch's successful attempt at bringing about 
the ecclesiastical unification of the Greeks.” Henceforth it was 
the patriarch’s duty to pay his full attention to affairs in the west 





®8 Nicol, Despotate, p. 221; Kurtz, Christophoros, pp. 127 and especially Bees- 
Seferles, TeooSixat, pp. 210-1 (in her comment on document no. 66). 


™ We know that Chomatianos did not attend the synod (Nicol, Despotate, p. 121 
and note 19 on p. 126; he also refers to Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 501-4 and 165- 
172). Indeed, there existed no reason that he be summoned or invited to a 
meeting at which the affairs resorting under the Metropolis of Thessaloniki were 
to be discussed. 

7? Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 162, and 195-97 (document 11а, 
lines 10-5): £v xaSixveitat... тб йтоАеАейр®ш! тйс (ойс cuvddou жш! čti xeío9o: 
шат. 

™! Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 164-74. 


™ The whole letter was published by Kurtz, Christophoros, pp. 131-4, with a, by 
now, inadequate discussion on pp. 123-4. 


73 Kurtz, op. cit., pp. 131-2. 
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and not to neglect a single aspect thereof.” The patriarch’s 
exarch and personal representative arrived safely in the west and 
has successfully brought down the barriers between the two 
parties"? from now on the west will no longer suffer any 
deficiency, but enjoy the bounty flowing from the association with 
the patriarchate.” 


The only strong note of defiance still sounding from the ranks of 
the western clergy came from the archbishop of Achrida and 
Bulgaria, Demetrios Chomatianos. By his absence from the 
important synodal meeting in Thessaloniki, he eluded being 
caught in a position where he had to personally shoulder the 
blame for the ecclesiastical sanction bestowed upon the Doukai 5 
imperial ambitions. Instead, he chose to defend himself with a 
letter against the accusations levelled by the patriarch and his 


synod.” 


If the heading to his letter of defence may be regarded as an 
accurate account of the original accusation," then the substance 
of the accusation was that Chomatianos had transgressed, ten 
years earlier," onto the domain of the metropolitan of 
Thessaloniki by ordaining a bishop for the then vacant sce of 
Servion, which was a suffragan bishopric of the metropolis of 
Thessaloniki (which was still, at that stage in 1223, in the hands of 


— ——————— 


734 Kurtz, op. cit, pp. 132-3. 

755 Kurtz, op. cit, p. 133 1. 64-7 (esp. П. 74-5: ФАА? ¿iang хатафатїф ta ёра 
xai Tå éamégia...). 

79^ Kurtz, op. cit., p. 1331. 75 - p. 1341. 87. 

777 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 571-88. 

13% Pitra, Analecta Sacra, сс. 577-8: Aóyoc бтолоуптіхос móc тӧр булйтатор 
margiágyny KavatavtiwvovtóAeuc xugóy Teguavóv xai тй om auto ободо», 
yeyowác doc ёх пеос@тоо ToU ётісхбтоу CegSiaw Ome thy ènagyiav а тйс 
шүтготбАешс Өєтсаћоріхтс, xetgotovnSévta BÉ хаті пєеістаот Um айтду дій то 
тўр uév Oecooaħovixny xatéyerSa Und t&v Хатхо), Tov pytgomorAltyy dé 
úregógiov eivai. 

79 Although Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 93 and Nicol, Despotate, p. 


rtoi f ordination 
121 and p. 126 note 19, do not refer to it, we do possess the charter o t 
of the Bishop of Servion issued by Chomatianos on May 12th, 1223 [Pitra, 


Analecta Sacra, cc. 335-8]. 
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the Latins).“° By comparing Chomatianos’ letter of defence with 
the original charter he had drawn up upon the ordination of that 
bishop of Servion," it seems that he did not now, in his letter of 
defence, deviate much from the original grounds on which he had 
performed the ordination іп question, except to dwell more 
intimately on the details of the affair, and to provide the 
patriarch with an object lesson on the usage of orxovoula as 
procedural mechanism in canonical law.” 


But Chomatianos’ sharp eye also did not miss the true intent 
behind the Nicaean charge: by hooking on to a relative minor 
charge, the eastern synod could display an admirable spirit of 
reconciliation, yet draw attention to the fact that the archbishop 
of Achrida and Bulgaria had encroached upon the legal sphere of 
influence of the metropolis of Thessaloniki on numerous 
Occasions during the past years, Thus the archbishop had 
contributed in great measure to the feeling of antipathy toward 
the legitimate metropolitan of the city, Mesopotamites, which 
eventually drove the latter from his seat;lls and the acme of anti- 
Nicaean feeling was reached at the outset of Theodoros Doukas’ 
imperial rule when Chomatianos prevailed over Mesopotamites 
and performed Theodoros’ coronation within the city’s very walls. 
Whilst the patriarch had weighty charges at his disposal, he 
preferred to press the lesser ones. Yet Chomatianos perceived 
that the establishment of the culpability of persons or parties was 
the subjective prerogative of the side effectively in control of the 
ecclesiastical organization, and he gently chided the patriarch for 
not displaying a sufficient measure of objectivity.” 





“ The Latin occupation of Thessaloniki in 1223 is attested by Chomatianos’ 
charter of ordination of 1223, as well as by his defence of the act ten years later 
[Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 577-9]. 


1 The texts of Pitra, Analecta. Sacra, cc. 335-8 and cc, 577-88 may can be 
compared. 


7? Chomatianos expounds his views on orxovouía in considerable detail in Pitra, 
Analecta Sacra, cc. 579-88, to patriarch Germanos II. See also Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 93. 

79 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 588: Өг тойлуу пйсар pep тайта Отєрехтіттоуоіу, 
agn ye йс épavióv mreiSu, dxarapsenta xal тё ха "pde, dac ёх THe Oveyegelac 
Tov тй dgloryc оѓхорошос Aóyov брахйфаута xAngacáucva. 'ÀAX ўреїс uév 
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Despite Chomatianos' remonstrations, | the ам рау 
separating the Greek Orthodox communities of Asia пио m 
Greece since 1225, were set aside with the arrival of the P 
Christophoros in the west in 1233. In theory, it implied е е 
Empire of Thessaloniki could no longer take ini «репе 
decisions concerning her relations with the nations surrounding 
her or indirectly influencing her existence. In practice, содр 
the ranks of the wider Greek Orthodox community strengt ja 
the hand of Manuel’s Empire in the face of the threat posed by 


Ioannes Asen's Bulgarian Empire. 


atriarch himself deemed the Greek clergymen of the 
Puno Thessaloniki, and their problems, as being of crucial 
strategic importance for the future of the region, is P ne 
discerned from the fact that he chose Thessaloniki as base of t 
exarch Christophoros’ operations, even though the Е 
certainly had to play а role іп the maintenance and evolution o 
relations between the patriarchate and . the arse 
archbishopric of Trnovo. Shortly after the concilliatory syno ron 
Thessaloniki, in 1233, the exarch is encountered on the Atl a 
promontory where he does not only, presumably, bring en 
politically powerful monasteries to heel, " but also meets up wi А 
the previously Uniate, lately turned Orthodox, archbishop Bs 
Trnovo, Vassily. When this prelate had fallen into disagreemen 
with Ioannes Asen, he sought refuge on the holy mountain. 


i oros’ letter to Asen is highly revealing of the role he 
Medis the ecclesiastical affairs of the west, especially in the 
regulation of Nicaean-Bulgarian relations. As has recently one 
pointed out, quite correctly,“ the letter takes for granted the 
amicable settlement of differences between the Orthodox 





ёутайда тб» Aóyov orhoavteç, Houxalopev, od уйе Эис Umég Tov vevopiopevov 
uétgov géetv той Aóyouc тйл vovvEXüv. | 
744 The re-establishment of patriarchal authority over the Athonite monasteries 
is discussed in Kurtz, Christophoros, рр. 137-9 [no. 4] and рр. 136-9 [no. 3}. 


ing i i i 2 i " . 141-2, esp. ll. 32- 
16 ting is mentioned іп Kurtz, Christophor 05, no, 7 PP. | . esp 
44, ul ihe whole document discussed in Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 


42-50 and Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 150-3. 
746 Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 43-5. 
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patriarchate and the Bulgarian church." The exarch wastes no 
time in defining his position as patriarchal тототлетс and 
&Éagyoc in «the whole of the west» (..4AX £y dmáor TH doer 
torotnenthc xai EEagyoc йпесталтр... бтаута хата бот ded- 
yew... бпбса Meooaguocel тё Iedva TH ratgagyix). 


In particular, just as it was his task to prevent the western clergy 
from asserting any sign of independence from the patriarchate, he 
now likewise restrains Asen from allowing his Bulgarian clergy to 
take a similar course of action: having met with the archbishop of 
Trnovo, probably Vassily, and having ascertained that he did not 
intend to return to his see, he recommended to Asen that the 
archbishop-elect be sent directly to the patriarch in the east for 
ordination. If Asen was unwilling to follow this procedure - and 
judging by the detail with which the exarch describes the option 
open to Asen, it seems as if he thought that Asen would prefer to 
follow this alternate course of action - he could have the 
clergyman of his own choice approved by the synod of Bulgarian 
bishops, and send the candidate to the exarch himself for 
ordination.” Such an ordination would be accepted as being 
above canonical reproach. Any possible display, however, of 
undue ecclesiastical independence, such as the autonomous 
election and ordination of bishops, on the part of Asen, the 
exarch condemns in no uncertain terms.” Eventually, it seems, 





7? Kurtz, Christophoros, no. 7 p. 141 ll. 5-8: „дт! тїс йул хаЎоммийс xui 
ёпостомхўс éxxAngiag téxvov Éyévou yrigiov xai juwouc халі) та тер 
буготйта хаий xui єйдбшсш тойура 009одоЁбтатор ei; тўр Zayogiv, ömeg 
oU8elc тёр под той ісҳшоє. See also the discussion by Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical 
Relations, p. 45. 

*8 Kurtz, ibid., no. 7 p. 14111. 27-31. 

79 Kurtz, ibid., no. 7 p. 142.11. 44-50: ef & їтшс ёртодоотитӯрата twa xoci ёр 
péca magapuópeva тё тоюбто» dmtlgyouci» Émtyelgnua, ёхлеёйс9ш h басіа 
cov ёр Géret иш фтфісітшсау адтбр of Umotetaypévor dgyiegeic тё одре THC 
dgyiertiaxomic Тешббоо, xa ойт) стаћітш тебс ue ó dngiaSeic xai défera 26 
йд» тӯр xeigorovíay Pexrü xai xavovixise Gc ÈX тїс татешеухйс xai Seiac 
xeigác ual єйтєто о уғіотоут9тобџеуос xavovixüc xal йтеохоцатістис. 


0 Kurtz, Christophoros, p. 142 (no. 7) Il. 53-6. 
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Christophoros’ appeals bore fruit: Vassilys successor, loakim, 
made the journey to Nicaea in order to be ordained.” 


The patriarchal tomotnenthc and é€agyoc, Christophoros, played 
an important concilliatory role between the nationalistic factions 
of Orthodoxy in the west. By bringing canonical order to the 
region, an important source of friction between Greek and 
Bulgarian was eliminated. His efforts also made a contribution 
towards the attainment of the ecclesiastical, but also political, 
goals of these two nations: whilst he oversaw the delicate process 
of negotiations between Nicaea and Bulgaria which were to 
culminate in the conclusion of the treaty of Lampsakos little 
more than a year later (ie. in 1234-35), his presence in 
Thessaloniki and his re-integration of the western Greek clergy 
into the wider Greek Orthodox community probably served to 
protect the interest of the western Greeks, and of the Greeks in 
general, to a degree which they did not yet fully realize. 


The difficulty of the task facing Manuel Doukas to keep up some 
semblance of the Empire of Thessaloniki’s former glory, is not 
always appreciated. A case in point was the political agility 
required to cope with the shifting political loyalties of Serbia and 
of Ragousa, one of the important commercial city-states on the 
Adriatic coast. 


Serbia had enjoyed especially close ties with Theodoros Doukas’ 
Empire. Its «king» (074), Radoslav, was married to Theodoros’ 
sister, Anna Doukaina."^ Radoslav emulated his brother-in-law 
by adopting the imperial titulature and by issuing, with the aid of 
Theodoros himself, his own Serbian coinage. ^? This close ally of 
the Empire of Thessaloniki fell from political grace after the 
battle of Klokotnitza in 1230, when his brother Vladislav, who 
enjoyed the support of the pro-Bulgarian political faction, 
succeeded in supplanting him.” Radoslav fled with his wife Anna 
to Ragousa. 





73! Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 50-1. 
7? гесек, Serben, pp. 303-30. 

7$ Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 211-212. 

755 гесек, Serben, pp. 303-4. 
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The merchant-city of Ragousa was one of a number of similar 
communities spread along the Adriatic coastline controlling the 
entrance to the trade routes lying beyond them.” Due to the 
demise of Byzantium in 1204, the Venetian maritime republic 
gained considerable say in the affairs of Ragousa, with a Venetian 
comes as a powerful chargé d' affaires.” Despite this situation. 
Ragousa had been granted trade concessions and privileges in 
Epirote territory already by Theodoros’ predecessor, Michael 
Doukas, as early as 1206." 


That relations between Ragousa and the Doukas family of the 
Empire of Thessaloniki survived Theodoros’ dramatic fall, is 
clear from the welcome extended to the exile-king Radoslav of 
Serbia and his queen Anna Doukaina: the Ragousans openly 
declared their solidarity with the exiles and provided transport 
for them on their way on to Durazzo,” By March 1234, a month 
later, Manuel Doukas granted the Ragousans extensive trade 
privileges throughout his territories on account of their friendly 
disposition towards his rule and their friendly treatment of the 
2€ of Serbia, Stephanos (Radoslav) Doukas, and the gnyaiva 
Anna Doukaina.”” Manuel offered Ragousan tradesmen physical 
protection in his domain, freedom of movement to buy and sell. 
preferential arbitration procedure in disputes with local 
tradesmen, and exemption for their estates from improper 
seizure, in the event of their death.” Manuel hereby joined the 
ranks of the Byzantine emperors and predecessors who granted 
the Venetians (albeit indirectly) trade privileges at considerable 
expense to local commerce." Concessions like these, however, 
undeniably contributed to the opening up of the hinterland 
beyond these harbour cities and led to the commercial 





75 Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 211-12 and 212-3, as well as pp. 204-5. 
Qu Jirecek, Serben, p. 304. 
75 ; 
37 M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. IH no. XII pp. 58-9; Nicol, Despotate, p. 26. 
755 Recounted in Jirecek, Serben, p. 304. 


759 
M.-M., Acta et Dipl 
13-11. cfa et Diplomata, vol. IH no. XIV (March 1234) рр. 66-7, esp. p. 66 


7? M.-M., op. cit., vol. ITI p. 66 11. 11-19. 


76] 
M.-M., op. cit., vol. Ш p. 66 1. 19 - i і 
bee dns р. p. 67 1. 12, апа Charanis, Economic 
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exploitation of the mineral assets of the region, e.g. the silver of 
Servia. ? That Manuel’s moves were in keeping with the spirit of 
the times, may be observed in the increasing importance which 
his Empire’s western Adriatic coastline was to assume in the 


ensuing years. 


However, events in Bulgaria were once again to dominate the 
international political arena: at this point in time, that is between 
March and the end of the year 1234,? Ioannes Asen apparently 
decided to have his captive, the Emperor of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, Theodoros Doukas, blinded. Although Akropolites, 
and those sources utilizing him as main source, cite as Asen's 
motive for the act a conspiracy against his rule originating with 
Theodoros Doukas; this viewpoint may safely be discounted. ^ 
The blinding of Theodoros was a move carefully calculated to 
satisfy the political needs of all the Orthodox parties involved in 
the manoeuvring of the time: for Asen himself, for Manuel 
Doukas and for Ioannes Vatatzes of Nicaca the blinding of 
Theodoros implied the elimination of probably their strongest 
rival in the Balkan power struggle; individually, for Asen it meant 
courting the favour of both his son-in-law Manuel and the pro- 
Bulgarian faction in Thessalonicaean politics, and of the favour 
of loannes Vatatzes, Emperor of Nicaea; for Manuel Doukas it 
meant that there were no longer any significant stumbling-blocks 
to his acquisition. of the imperium of Thessaloniki, as a blinded 





?? Metcalf, Coinage, рр. 211-2 and 212-3, as well as pp. 204-5. 


76 Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 11. 14-9, the main source for the event (see Macrides, 
Translation & Commentary, p. 279 ad loc.), gives no indication of the date at 
which this was supposed to have taken place; his sequence of events is not 
trustworthy, cither. A firm terminus ante quem seems to be Manuel Doukas’ 
assumption of the imperium, which, as Ferjancic, Emperor Manuel Doukas, p. 101 
shows, took place sometime between March 1234 and the spring of 1235. It 
seems logical to suppose that Manuel would have himself proclaimed emperor as 
soon as he could have it legitimately done, and the lingering of the legitimate 
emperor, Theodoros Doukas, in a Bulgarian prison, could have precluded this 
event for some time. 


™4 Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 279 s.v. xxvi, 43, 18-19, lists these 
sources: Akropolites c. 26 p. 43, 18-9; Ephraim 8107-8110; Skoutariotes 475, 8- 
10; Aubry de Trois Fontaines, 927, 5-7; 933, 10; 938, 42; Richard of San 
Germano, 166; Pachymeres I, 82, 9-12. Asen’s motive for the act, as given by 
Akropolites, appears hackneyed and in keeping with Akropolites’ prejudiced 
picture of Theodoros. N 
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Theodoros could never again lay any personal claim to such a 
position; and for Vatatzes it meant that he could move unfettered 
to award ecclesiastical independence to Bulgaria and to 
incorporate the western Greeks in some political arrangement 
which was simultaneously acceptable to the western Greeks, 
himself and the Nicaean patriarchate. The blinding of Theodoros 
Doukas was a necessary prerequisite to the complicated set of 
diplomatic moves which were now to follow. 


By the end of the year 1234 - beginning 1235, the protracted 
negotiations between Ioannes Asen of the Bulgarian Empire and 
Ioannes Vatatzes of Nicaea were on the verge of producing the 
desired fruit: an alliance between the two parties against the Latin 
occupiers of Constantinople. Vatatzes made the first new move 
against the Latins by seizing Kallipolis, a strategically important 
Venetian possession on the Troad.” The town served as 
rendezvous for Vatatzes and Asen, and the latter's wife and 
daughter; from here they all departed for Lampsakos where 
Vatatzes’ wife was waiting with his son, the eleven year old 
Theodoros П. In Lampsakos, early in 1235, the alliance between 
Asen and Vatatzes was sealed through the engagement of their 
two children. 


The very intimate connection between ecclesiastical and 
international political affairs again became manifest when 
Germanos II, the patriarch, availed himself of the auspicious 
occasion to formally raise the archiepiscopal see of Trnovo, now 
occupied by Joakim, to the status of a patriarchate.” From now 
onwards, the Bulgarians could elect and ordain or crown their 
own clergymen and emperor, although their patriarch still had to 
recognize the precedence of the patriarch of Constantinople 
(Nicaea) in his prayers." * 





16 гесек, Geschichte, р. 258; Lagopates, Гесрарос 6 6° , рр. 78-9; Ostrogorsky, 


History, pp. 437-8; Vasiliev, History, pp. 525-6; Setton, Papacy and the Levant, pp. 
57-8, and Akropolites, cc. 31 & 33, pp. 48-9 and pp. 50-2. 


706 


DólgeRegesta, no. 1745 p. 14, and the sources cited there. 


79 Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 50-1, and Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 187- 
191. 


78 тесек, Bulgaren, p. 258. 
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Together, Asen and Vatatzes launched into a concerted campaign 
against the enfeebled Latin Empire of Constantinople by 
annexing all available territory from the Chersonesos into 
Thrace, as far as the Maritza-river. Again the city of 
Constantinople was being encircled on land; this time, too, the 
prospect to recover the city seemed within their grasp: for the 
first time since the conquest, a Greek fleet was available to carry 


out a blockade by sea.” 


For two years (i.e. 1235-1236), the Nicaean-Bulgarian alliance was 
intensively engaged in the onslaught on Constantinople. In 
preparing for the final blockade, strong military contingents from 
Nicaea were moved into Thrace and took possession of all the 
former Byzantine territories south of the Maritza, and bordered 
upon, to the west, by the territories still in the hands of Manuel 
Doukas."! In fact, Vatatzes’ son Theodoros may have acted as 
regent for this Thracian region during his father’s absence. 


And although the city of Thessaloniki was within easy reach for 
Asen and Vatatzes’ forces for these two years, no attempt to take 
Manuel’s capital has been recorded. Instead, it seems, both 
parties in the alliance were content to see the continued existence 
of Manuel’s stable, albeit weak, state, doubtlessly until such time 
as Constantinople was foreseen to fall into the hands of the 
alliance. For these two years, the Bulgaro-Nicaean preoccupation 
with the subversion of the Latin Empire of Constantinople 
relieved Manuel Doukas’ Empire of Thessaloniki of a 
considerable amount of pressure in the arena of international 


politics. 


The considerable victory won by the Bulgarian Orthodoxy in 
obtaining an independent patriarchate had implications for the 
Orthodox Church in the Empire of Thessaloniki. Of most 
immediate importance was the changed set of circumstances for 





7% Akropolites c. 33, pp. 51-2. An exhaustive and unrivalled account of the huge 
military campaign against Constantinople is given by Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 185- 
211. He also analyses the western sources involved. 


7? Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 194-211. 
Um Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 194-211. 
7? Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 197-9. 
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the patriarchical exarch, Christophoros. The exarch's commission 
was fulfilled upon the western Greeks’ return to the Orthodox 
fold, with their recognition of the Nicaean patriarchate's 
authority, and with the Bulgarian clergy returning to Orthodox 
ranks. In the light of the changed needs of the situation, an 
exarch, with a re-defined commission, had to be appointed for the 
western Church by the Nicaean patriarchate. 


Significantly, Christophoros’ mantle fell upon the new 
metropolitan of Thessaloniki, Joseph. The metropolitan Joseph 
was elected and ordained in the first half of 1235; he may in fact 
have been successor to the Bulgarian Pratanos, whose presence in 
Thessaloniki would no longer be tolerable,” The investiture of 
the new exarch may have taken place during patriarch Germanos 
Їз sojourn in Gallipoli, near Lampsakos, where the patriarchate 
was bestowed upon the archbishopric of Trnovo and where the 
alliance between Nicaea and Bulgaria also was sealed.” On the 
staff of office donated to the exarch by the patriarch, the exarch is 
described as the «chief priest in Thessaly» and as «enjoying 





7? Laurent, Succession, pp. 293-5’s account, based on the interesting canonical 
law report in Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc, 447-62, is authoritative. The particular 
dispute serving before Chomatianos’ court originated in May 1213 (= Ist 
Indiction 6721 (с. 459]) and was brought up again recently (in respect of the 
time of composition of the report) before the courts of the metropolitan-elect of 
Thessaloniki, Joseph, the 00 of the city and that of the xg&ri roc дғотбтлс xai 
BuctAeuc иде MavoviA Aotxac (сс. 450-1). An agreement was reached between 
the disputing parties twenty-two years previously (i.e. in 1213, which confirms 
the present date of 1235 (see c. 452); also, it transpires from the document that 
more than ten years have lapsed since the Thessaloniki was taken from the 

. Latins (c. 461). These comprehensive chronological data provide the firm date 
ofearly 1235 for the election and ordination of Joseph (whose name is supplied 
in c. 450) as metropolitan of Thessaloniki, 


™ We discussed the possibility of Pratanos being metropolitan of Thessaloniki 
supra; we discounted there the possibility raised by Laurent, Succession, p. 292 
(namely, that one Nikolaos may have occupied this position). The departure of 
Bulgarian influence from western Greek Orthodox circles neatly fits in with the 
establishment of an Exarchate in Thessaloniki, and the recognition of the 
patriarchate of Trnovo. Also, there seems to be "historical truths of which we do 
not know from other sources" (Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 49-50) in 
the €/dyo1g published іп Meyer, Haupturkunden, pp. 187-9, contrary to Laurent, 
Succession, p. 294's contention. Joseph has to be seen as Michael Pratanos’ 
successor, and not his predecessor. 


75 Laurent, Succession, pp. 293-4. 
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precedence in the whole western region». To a certain level, the 
institution of a western clergyman as patriarchical exarch in the 
region also marked the complete restoration of the ecclesiastical 
status quo: the last western clergyman before Joseph who is 
recorded to have enjoyed some exarchical powers was the highly 
respected Ioannes Apokaukos, who had been given the authority 
the patriarch himself had enjoyed over the monastic institutions 


of the west." 


On the basis of the very document from the archives of the 
archbishopric of Achrida which provides the name of the ee 
metropolitan of Thessaloniki, and the approximate date of his 
ordination, an attempt has recently been made to show that the 
references to 6 хейтістос Ўєстдтцс xai басіАє0с б Добиас хде 
MavouyA, also made in ће document, may serve as terminus ante 
quem for Manuel’s assumption of the imperium of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki."* On the other hand, his педотауџа, dated March 





i Е i his notoriously 
m documentary evidence on Joseph's appointment as exarci 
E come by. tt has only been published by Horna, as cited by Laurent, 
Succession, pp. 293-4, note 53. The two inscriptions on the staff of office have 
been reproduced in Lagopates, l'eguavóc б G , p. 70, and deserves to be 
reproduced here: 

"€x Clav ёттеАа eabdov тӯс véac 

&Eagyíac orheryua, 088202 tryvoc: 

Aaa» ob тотар, ӨєттаА@» deyiGuta, 


uot meonyod дутіхой mavróc Adyouc. 


Өбтш теде eUQuTnTa Aogoi xavóvav 
Tiv ed6dov edaaGeiaSe тӯс ёбадуїас` 
peta oteebaod уйе фаАшхфс бїшттёфєї 


ual тойс dere óÀÀvciv тойс AtyumTious. 


See also Laurent, Regestes, N. 1281, pp. 87-8. 

7" бее Apokaukos’ own statements in this regard in Bees, Unedierte 
Schrifistiicke, пог 51, 52 & 53, pp. 107-10 (and the commentary ad loc. in Bees- 
Seferles, ПеосЭӯхоз, рр. 201-3). 

TE Fexjancic, Emperor Manuel Angelos, р. 101 (summary). and his references on 
other pages to Pitra, Analecta Sacra, c. 451 (..таей rà брот: той Ev ий xga- 
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1234, which contains extensive trade concessions to the 
Ragousans and is signed by Manuel as deomérye¢, is similary 
regarded as the latest reference to Manuel’s use of the dignitary 
title of беттбдтс prior to his proclamation as emperor.” Indeed, 
as already stated, there certainly were sufficient powers at play in 
the international arena which could provide motive for such an 
event, to the very degree that the blinding of Theodoros Doukas 
may UNE been pre-arranged with the coronation of Manuel in 
mind. 


Where our written sources provide only unsatisfactorily scant 
evidence on the proclamation of Manuel Doukas as emperor - 
nowhere, in fact, is the event even explicitly mentioned - there 
exists some physical evidence corroborating Manuel’s coronation: 
a billon trachy issue from Manuel’s reign depicts the emperor 
being crowned by Christ, a motif regarded as indicating a coin 
issue commemorating the real coronation event. Other coin 
issues from Manuel’s reign refer to him as Byzantine emperor,and 
present an image of him dressed in the imperial accoutrement of 
the time." In general, it seems, the propaganda conveyed by his 
coinage was intended to re-inforce the idea of the imperial 
continuity of the Empire of Thessaloniki. 


For the remainder of Manuel’s rule (he was deposed by his 
brother Theodoros barely two years later, in 1237), the affairs of 
the Empire of Thessaoloniki lost most of their international 





тойуто xeatiotou дєстӧтоу xai GuciAéuc xugod Mavouhà tod Добха...), (... TÓ 
ToU xgatictou дестӧтоо xal BasiAéuc тоб Мойиа xvgod MavounA dixaotigtov...}, 
C- ef дё тіс (cuc thy той xgatiotou дғотбто йпбрасі, wc GaoUuxq», d£tof 
pévew dmageyxelentov, 16 yag èni GaoiADdjc xgwóuevov é€ouciac,...). This 
y TEE: has firmly been dated to the year 1235 (Laurent, Succession, pp. 293- 
7» » 

M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, vol. HI pp. 59-62. This document is dicussed, and a 
photographic reproduction provided, by Markovic, Urkunden, pp. 260 & Plate 1 
as well as Lemerle, Trois Actes, no. 6 pp. 409-10 (also dicussed supra). | 
76 ү 
a P dns v & Protonotarios, Emissions de Couronnment, p. 75 and Plate 
s oo А of Manuel’s billon trachy; Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 275 and 
781 $ 

Hendy, Coinage and Money, pp. 274-5, Silver Trachy, Т 

À „рр. 2, у, Type B, Plate 39.2; pp. 
273-1, Billon Trachy, Types B, C, D and G, Plates 39.4, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 11. "These 
coins all bear the characteristic imperial legend of AGCTIOTHC. 
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significance, with the Bulgaro-Nicaean onslaught on 
Constantinople dominating, and influencing, the course of events 
in the whole region. Manuel's Empire's lack of military forces 
precluded апу imaginative excursions into the arena of 
international affairs. The Empire was therefore reduced to the 
state where all international events had to be conducted on the 
diplomatic level only, without the support even of a prestigious 


reputation. 


A case in point was the disastrous diplomatic mission of the 
metropolitan of Kerkyra, Georgios Bardanes, to Emperor 
Frederick II and the papal court in Italy towards the end of 


1235,” 


The mission has to be viewed against the increasing importance 
which the Empire’s western border, the Adriatic coastline and the 
adjacent islands, was assuming under the attendant circumstances: 
the harbour-towns strung along this coast (like Ragousa, Durazzo, 
Avlona, and the island of Kerkyra) were the focus points of the 
maritime traffic of the Adriatic; and with the coasts of Asia Minor 
and the Thracian Chersonnese, opposite, in the hands of Ioannes 
Vatatzes of Nicaea, the Bosphoros was hazardous, so that 
commercial traffic had to move overland from the Adriatic to the 


—————— 


782 prior to the incisive study by Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, where 
the relevant sources were accurately edited (letters 15-20, pp. 203-18) and re- 
interpreted (pp. 165-67), Bardanes' mission to Italy was made to feature in an 
incorrect chronological context. Nicol, Despotate, pp. 115-6 maintained the 
traditional interpretation of the events, and placed the mission early in Manuel's 
reign, in 1231. Hoeck & Loenertz placed these sources in a later time-frame; 
however, much of the scholarship which had insight into Hoeck & Loenertz’ 
study did not seem to grasp fully the implications of the study. Thus Karpozilos, 
Ecclesiastical Controversy, p. 89 referred to the study by Hoeck & Loenertz, but 
persisted in maintaining Nicol's traditional point of view. The more recent study 
by Setton (Papacy and the Levant, pp. 58-9) properly refers to Hoeck & 
Loenertz, and even devotes considerable space to the demolition of the 
traditional accounts of the mission, but places his account of the events in a 
disjunctive and inappropriate context, The continual misinterpretation of the 
events in question is probably caused by the fact that Bardanes, for security 
reasons, nowhere openly dicussed the purposes of his mission, and that, due to 
his ensuing illness in Italy and the failure of the mission, no impact was made on 


subsequent international relations or events. 
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Black Sea."? For the papacy, and its ally supplying the faltering 

Latin Empire of Constantinople, Venice, as well as for its 

за, aly (that is, since the treaty of San Germano in 
)), rederick II, Emperor of Germany, control 

Adriatic coastline was vital. x E 


The known facts concerning Bardanes mission draw a sad 
picture: in July of 1235, Bardanes received his diplomatic 
commission, the necessary physical means and letters of 
accreditation from Manuel Doukas; the sea passage across the 
Adriatic ended dramatically when Bardanes’ ship was blown off 
course, and he was landed near Otranto, south of Brindisi on 
October 15th, 1236." Falling Ш, he stayed over in the monaste 
of Otranto, an institution with which he had enjoyed a lone. 
standing cordial relationship, for six months into 1236: he 20 
recalled to Kerkyra by Manuel without getting.the opportunity to 
move further afield into Italy to accomplish his mission. "5 


Although Bardanes consciously displayed throughout the whole 
affair a well-developed sense for the need of security and 
confidentiality, so that the actual scope and intention of the 
mission is nowhere divulged, he does give some idea of the parties 
at which his efforts were directed: in the letter to Frederick II 
(who had in the meantime, unknown to Manuel Doukas and 


So 


79 The importance of the Adriatic coastline is pro i 
у 5 erly di 
Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 123 and 173. Affairs Шш the Thien Coe CE sent 
extremely unsettled from 1235 onwards with the alliance between Asen id 
Bulgaria moving into gear and launching a ferocious attack on the Latin Em ss 
of Constantinople and the city of Constantinople herself over 1235/6 (Lan; Чой 
Vatatzes, Pp. 205-7), With the increase in naval traffic in the Propoutig ses, ai d 
raa meison of num and Greek forces into Thracia, both overland апа 
ommercial movement t i i 
not actually brought to a standstill. ОЕ 


™ On the treaty of San Germano, see Nicol Despotate 115 
Papacy and the Levant, p. 115. | Кышы 


785 
" The documents in question. and a discussi 
: sin k ussion thereof, are encount i 
Desde кт Nikolaos-Nektarios: Bardanes’ commission (letter 14 p. 214 
. 30-5) and his subsequent delayed landing i are 
aioe des q у anding in Italy (letter 15 Il. 27-35) are also 
786 


Hoeck & Loenertz. Nikelaos-Nektari r i 
anor ee s-Nektarios, letter 19 p. 216 il. 32-6 and his 
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Bardanes, travelled to Germany), " the letter in which he 
formally announces the mission, he states that the primary 
purpose is to visit Frederick II, and next to journey to see the 
pope. In other letters, written during his six months’ sojourn in 
Otranto to diverse clergymen, he also makes mention of his 
proposed visit to the pope. ^ We also know that it was his plan to 
intercede with Frederick П for the interests of Manuel Doukas, 
whose position deserved some commiseration.” 


Bardanes was recalled from Italy before he could even approach 
the pope in Rome”! when the very raison for the mission, as yet 
unknown to us, apparently expired. It has, interestingly, been 
proposed that Bardanes' mission was the result of Manuel 
Doukas fear that his state may be absorbed in the steadily 
stronger growing Nicaean Empire of Vatatzes. Manuel could then 
make use of the opportunity provided by the now crumbling 
alliance between Asen and Vatatzes to approach the pope 
through his ally, Frederick II. The deterioration of the relations 
between the pope and Frederick detracted from the purpose of 
Bardanes’ mission to the degree that he had to be recalled from 
Italy without having achieved his diplomatic mission." There is, 
however, no extant evidence corroborating this hypothesis and 
the question on the exact nature of the mission remains 


unanswered. 





797 Seton, Papacy and the Levant, footnote 61 p. 59, and Hoeck & Loenertz, 
Nikolaos-Nektarios, p. 167. 

?* Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 15 p. 204 11. 21-7: Breviter rem 
exponam: Sum equidem minimus episcopus Coryphorum | ecclesiae, a cognato et 
filio et filio imperii tui domino Emmanuele felicissimo Comneno ad te missus ut 
divinam vererer potentiam tuam. Et hoc quidem primum erit et praecipuum. Si vero 
vires mihi suppetierint, ad sanctissimum orbis patrem et apostolis comparandam 


dominum papam iter dirigere est etiam animus. 
789 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 19 p. 215 1l. 19-21 and letter 16, 
р. 206 11, 13-4. 


70 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 12 p. 218 11. 42-4: '...ого..пе а 
visceribus misericordiae tuae abicias dominum meum et filium et cognatum imperii 
tui excelsum et notissimum Comnenoducam dominum Emmanuelem;" 


?! Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 19 ll. 33-6. 


7? This is, essentially, the viewpoint of Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 236-7. Langdon 
(p. 237 and note 632) also remarks on the ill-suited context in which Setton 


placed Bardanes' mission. 
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Before Bardanes left Italy in the summer of 1236, he had the 
opportunity to respond to diplomatic demands of Frederick II 
which had been delivered to him in Otranto. Judging by Bardanes' 
reply, Frederick had demanded the unconditional and immediate 
surrendering of the island of ‘Kerkyra to his authority," and 
Bardanes does not hesitate to dismiss Frederick II's claims in a 
forthright fashion, albeit clothed in his intricate rhetorics: the 
island of Kerkyra would be insignificant to Frederick II, but is of 
great importance to the spiritual leader of the island and 
Bardanes makes a personal appeal to Frederick not to desist from 
taking pity on Manuel Komnenodoukas, who was «a son and 
relative» of the Sicilian and German emperor (..et filium et 
cognatum. imperii tui)."" Manuel was, in fact, taking good care of 
Frederick's interests in the region. ^ 


Events were taking a turn for the worst for Greek interests, and 
for Manuel Doukas in particular, in the Thracian theatre of war. 
The campaign undertaken in conjunction with Asen, and for 
which Vatatzes had mustered huge forces and a navy, and which 
led to a siege of Constantinople in the summer of 1235, was 
narrowly defeated by the intervention of a Venetian naval 
contingent. "^ Even Vatatzes crafty plan to regroup his forces and 
renew the siege of the capital, after the hasty departure of the 
Venetian contingent, towards the end of 1235 - beginning 1236, 





7% Bardanes’ response is contained in the letter no. 20, addressed to Frederick П 
in Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 217-8 (see esp. p. 217 1. 16-25). 


7% Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter no. 20 p. 2171. 26 - p. 2181. 44. 
75 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter по. 20, р. 218 ll, 45-9. 


™ The great Thracian campaign of Vatatzes and Asen’s alliance in 1235/6 
against the Latin Empire of Constantinople has been admirably reconstructed 
alter a fresh examination of especially the western sources, by Langdon, Vatatzes, 
рр. 206-22. Langdon’s account is extremely revealing, especially of the strategic 
insights into the actual military campaign conducted by Vatatzes and Asen - this 
account undoubtedly stands head and shoulders above others of these same 
events, a situation accounted for by Langdon’s own military experience 
(Langdon, Vatatzes, p. x). 


The repercussions of these Thracian upheavals reverberated throughout the 
Balkans and Italy. Thus even Bardanes, then engaged in his Italian mission, 
wrote to a certain Choniates, a Greek clergyman in Constantinople, expressing 
his delight at the rumour spread by refugees from the war-zone, namely that the 
city had fallen to Vatatzes' forces (Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 
no. 18, p. 213 Il, 13-9). 
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i i i ivel 
came to naught through the timely intervention of a relatively 
small naval bue of hc Prince of Achaea (Morea), e 
Villehardouin, who relieved the siege of the city. : 
ultimately it was not the strength of the Latin кра i 
Constantinople and her vassals, or the weakness of the ^ е 
forces, which prevented the fall of the city of Constantinople, bu 
the deterioration of relations between Vatatzes and Asen, | 
situation which also had direct consequences for the Empire o 


Thessaloniki. 


Subsequent to Bardanes’ return to Kerkyra in the summer ot 
1236, Manuel Doukas visited Epiros and its adjacent islan ue 

the view, amongst others, to conduct talks with Bardanes оп {һе 
reparation of the fortifications of the )81300, of Kerkyra. P 
talks led to a comprehensive survey of the human resources o ti e 
island, the reparation of water-wells, war-machines and p 
weapons, and the reparation of the fortification protecting the 


: 799 
kastron's vital harbour. 


It is not clear from where the threat against Kerkyra in fact 
emanated. The rise and coming to power of Michael II pouan 
the son of the founder of the Epirote political movement чис 
was to establish the Empire of Thessaloniki, undoubtedly Т 
place during his uncle Manuel Doukas' rule, but it is not at d 
certain that it took place in competition with the authority of a 
uncle Manuel or even against the latter's wish." Of crucial 





7" Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 224, 231-2. 

78 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter no. 23, pp. cong о ae 
(on pp. 172-3) the letter correctly to the summer of 1236 on the basis o 
references in the letter to the barbarian invasions from the north. 


™ Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter no. 23 p. 225 1. 40-7. 


99? While the origins of Michael I Doukas’ Epirote state have oa : lega eon 
intense and accurate scrutiny only recently (see e.g. Stiernon, rames pp. I 2 
26 and Loenertz, Origines, pp. 360-94) the same cannot be said of t 5 der 

the actual Despotate of Epiros, of which Michael Ir Doukas was 1 e 4 id 
The first systematic investigation into the beginnings of Michael ITs rule 3 2 

emórnc is to be found in Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. Е 
They justly point out that most of the facts concerning Michael I pens ea 
marriage to Theodora Petralipha and his coming to power in A oko 
obscured by the untrustworthiness of the sources for these events (see рр. fe 
from the fact that Michael II's first dateable chrysobull stems from Decem 
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importance in this regard is the chrysobull issued by Michael H in 
December 1236, in which he renews the privileges traditionaily 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the island [the chrysobull is the first 
act of Michael II which can be reconstructed]. On the basis of 
the reported signature to the Latin translation of the document? 
it has been surmised that Michael Doukas had, by this stage, 
assumed the title of deométn¢ and had become the acknowledged 
political master of Kerkyra, at least for a section of the 
population, after a military campaign involving the support of the 
forces of his supposed feudal lord, Prince Geoffrey II de 
Villehardouin of Achaea.” 


The tradition of this chrysobull of Michael II is not very 
dependable, nor that of the other loose Scraps of information 
concerning his youth and early political career." Bardanes' letter 





1236, by which date he was firmly entrenched ina position of power, it is certain 
that his rise to this position must have taken place in the six year period 
preceding the issuing of the chrysobull (thus ca. 1230-36). As the evidence 
submitted by Hoeck & Loenertz (p. 170) for Michael IPs supposed feudal 
contract with Geoffrey de Villehardouin, is, by their own admission, very shaky, 
it does not seem safe to suppose a relationship of enmity between Michael II and 
his uncle Manuel, as а feudal agreement between Michael II and the Latins 
would indeed suggest. 


4 description and Summary of this document have been published by 
Lemerle, Trois Actes, no. 8 p. 411 and pp. 414-8 (Stiernon, Origines, no. 83 p. 
110). 

"? The signature to the document is to be reconstructed from the Latin 
description thereof, given by Lemerle, Trois Actes, p. 418: "In subtus dictum 
privilegium scriptum erat in magnis licteris. grossis inclaustro nigro. Dux Michael; et 
ex alio latere scriptum erat inferius inclaustro rubeo Michael despota," 

"* Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 168-9 and 170-1. 


S "The circumstances under which Michael's chrysobull has been transmitted (cf. 
Lemerle, Trois Actes, pp. 414-8) are dubious, with Michael IPs signature as de- 
ométn¢ appearing only on the back of the document and the signature-formule of 
Aotxac Miyas. appearing strange, to say the least, 


Similarly, the Vita of Job Monachos and the evidence it presents, has to be 
approached with caution (see Lemerle, Trois Actes, p. 411 note 23; Loenertz, 
Origines, pp. 365-7). 

From Polemis, Doukai, no. 48 pp. 93-4, where Michael receives biographical 
attention, it is known that Michael II received the title of deorotne from the 
Nicaean emperor probably only in ca. 1249 (see Akropolites § 49 p. 88 Il. 15-9). If 
this date is dependable, even further doubt is cast on Lemerle's chrysobull by 
Michael П, as the signature on the back of the document could not be his own. 
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to Manuel points to another potential source of hostility dnd 
Kerkyra: immediately following upon his reassurances that the 
fortifications of the city had been attended to, he goes on to 
provide Manuel with the latest news, namely that there was as yet 
no information forthcoming from Italy as commercial traffic from 
both sides of the Adriatic had been broken off, but that 
Bryndisian ship would presently bring Kerkyraean passengers wit 
news; Manuel could also rest assured that Bardanes was 
refraining from redeeming prisoners of war - a practice he has 
last indulged in, not too long ago, on the occasion of Manuel's 
assumption of the imperium. 


When these statements of Bardanes are brought to bear upon his 
recent mission to Italy and his letter of reply to Frederick IT s 
demands, "5 the possibility of some smaller scale hostilities 
directed against Kerkyra from Italy cannot be discounted. The 
cessation of the movement of commercial traffic between Italy 
and Greece would also point to some serious disruption in the 
normally intensive Adriatic maritime traffic, which would 
discount the involvement of Michael II Doukas of Epiros. 


anes’ letter also directs attention to the disastrous cvents 
prune place elsewhere. The alliance between Bulgaria and d 
had all along been tenuous, especially due to the deepseate 
Bulgarian fear and mistrust of the Greeks; the alliance had in fact 
becn under sufficient strain to prevent its main military aim, viz. 
the recapture of Constantinople, being realized in 1236. By 
May of 1236, the pope, Gregory IX, felt that he could exert 
pressure on Asen by threatening him with excommunication. 
The effective breaking up of the alliance at this time made the 
whole Balkans more vulnerable to the onslaught of the displaced 





895 Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 23 pp. 223-5 „евр. р. 225 Il. 55-9: 
"Refero itague imperio tuo quod ab huiusmodi rebus omnino d Tunc erin 
tantum pro ninimo tempore suscepi libertos illos, ut tuo parerem mandato, qu 
scilicet tuum imperio fuit initio institutum, 

8% Compare the statements under discussion with those contained in' Hoeck & 
Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 20, pp. 217-8. 


#7 Langdon, Vataizes. рр. 234-5. 
895 Langdon, Vatatzes, p. 242. 
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Cumans'? fleeing before the Mongols; the Cumans therefore 
migrated unchecked through Bulgaria and over the Haemos- 
mountains into Macedonia," where, as is to be evinced from 
Bardanes,*"' they came into contact with some of Manuel Doukas’ 
forces and succeeded in inflicting some casualties. When 
Bardanes wrote his letter to Manuel Doukas by October- 
November 1236, these sporadic incursions of the Cumans had 
possibly already started. During the ensuing period, the last five 
years of the imperial existence of the Thessalonicaean state, the 
Cuman incursions created sufficient diversions at several 
Occasions to prevent the final absorption of the by now tottering 
Empire into Vatatzes' Nicaean Empire. 


In the same breath as he mentioned the barbaric invasions, 
Bardanes also alluded to conspiracies against Manuel Doukas’ 
rule emanating from quarters outside his country's borders. It was 
indeed from a foreign quarter that Manuel was posed with the 
greatest threat: in neighbouring Bulgaria events were taking an 
ominous turn for his interests. After the de facto breakup of the 
Bulgarian-Nicaean alliance, sometime in the spring of 1236, a 
breakup which prevented the recapture of Constantinople, affairs 
steadily deteriorated to the level that the treaty was also broken 
off early in 1237," when Vatatzes sent Asen’s daughter, his son's 
betrothed, back to her father.Relations now turned so 
acrimonious that Asen relapsed into his old friendship with the 


% The Cumans were a Turkish people allied, in turn, to both Greeks and 
Bulgarians, as Asdracha, Les Rhodopes, pp. 80-2 explains. Due to their numbers 
and aggression, they were a major preoccupation of the Greeks during this 
period. The Nicaean emperor Ioannes III Vatatzes settled in Thrace the massive 
number of 10 000 Cumans who were displaced by the Mongols; he awarded them 
territories in Thrace and Macedonia, and also in Asia Minor, and the status of 
otgatiairet¢, Cumans eventually came to occupy all pastures stretching alongside 
the Hebron-river. 


810 Y angdon, Vatatzes, p. 242. 


i Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, letter 23, p. 224 Ш. 28-35: "et 
quodcumque voluerit rapit, qui animo esse debet. imperator benignus et clemens et 
civitatum et regionum suarum studiosus et benevolus, barbaricam aliquam intuens 
coniurationem et conspirationem invasionibus et inversionibus quodcumque 
malum — perpetrasse et gloriari praeterea. quod praevaluerint adversus nos et 
superaverint portionem desiderabilem et impleverint animas suas et quaecumque, 
ut aiunt, insatiabilis illis suggerit voluntas?" 


#12 Akropolites § 34 p. 52 il, 18-26. 
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Latins, and joined them in an alliance which rua Ше 
Skythians; together, they laid siege to one M Vatatzes p 
possessions in Thrace, the town of Tzouroulon. 


i en was personally and actively engaged in the siege of 
M UE eden reached him of the death of his co 
wife, and coincidentally, as well as of the deaths of one о 115 a 
and of the bishop of Trnovo."^ The calamitous proportion: oi 
these events seemed to Asen to be indicative of God's wrat at 
his flagrant breaking of the previous alliance with Vatatzes, ап 
he was persuaded to renew these old ties once again. 


kas’ fortunes inextricably became entangled with 
un i Disc when Asen decided to marry pw the 
daughter of his captive and blinded opponent Пед oros 
Doukas' 5. Asen married Eirene despite the fact that he as 
related, for the Orthodox Church to an unacceptable degree, o 
Theodoros through the marriage of Manuel Doukas to his own 


daughter. *”” 


Asen’s marriage to the daughter of the most charismatic kader 
which the Greeks of the region had been blessed with in Жа 
memory, as well as the favour Theodoros now found in his І fat г 
in-law’s eyes did not at all augur well for Manuel's Iu - 
Eventually, the blinded Theodoros was freed from his a 
Asen and actually was encouraged to regain Thessaloniki an » 
full former empire. ""Asen lent his material support to 
Theodoros’ venture in the form of a small contingent of Деп 
which was to accompany Theodoros to Thessaloniki and aid his 
entrance into the city. 8 Theodoros, the ever shrewd tactician, 





815 Akropolites $ 34 p. 53 il, 5-21. 
84 Akropolites p. 55 II. 7-17 and p. 56 П. 14-5. 

55 Akropolites $ 36 p. 56 II. 14-7. 

5/5 Akropolites § 36 p. 561. 17-p. 571. 15. 

817 Akropolites § 38 p. 60 1110-5 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


297 ad loc. | 
55 Akropolites $ 38 p. 60 1. 13-5 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


297 ad loc. | | 
8 Akropolites $ 38 p. 60 П. 19-22 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


297 ad loc. 
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had decided against an open move against his brother Manuel"? 
and instead preferred to approach the city clandestincly, enter 
the city disguised as a beggar in ragged clothes, and to ensconce 
himself in the city; it only remained to establish contact with 
former political acquaintances and clients to acquire the 
necessary support to oust Manuel?! And Theodoros needed only 
a short time to acquire power over the city of Thessaloniki and its 
environs.” Thus, Manuel Doukas’ rule over the Empire of 
Thessaloniki came to an end early in 1237 due to the direct 
intervention in her affairs by the external force of Bulgaria. 


Whether the ousting of Manuel Doukas was part of a broader 
rational design by Asen, is difficult to say: a change of government 
in Thessaloniki and the release of a figure with the stature of 
Theodoros Doukas could hardly be deemed to be in the interests 
of either Vatatzes’ Nicaean Empire, or of the seriously 
threatened Latin Empire of Constantinople, or, for that matter, in 
the immediate interest of the Empire of Bulgaria itself. Ioannes 
Asen deserted the siege of Tzouroulon, rejoined the alliance with 
Vatatzes and released Theodoros, while still under the shock of 
the death of his close relatives and the religious mainstay of his 
empire, 


In characterizing Manuel Doukas’ foreign policy and the position 
of his state in the international context, the most lasting 
impression to be gained is that of a state struggling to narrowly 
preserve its independence amidst the turbulence of the Balkans of 
these times. Manuel, through skilful diplomacy, succeeded in the 
thankless task of restoring ecclesiastical relations between his 
clergy and the Patriarchate of Nicaea, a move essentially designed 
to assuage the fiercely nationalistic tendencies of the western 
Grecks and to unify the eastern and western Greeks in the face of 
the rising power of Ioannes Asen’s Bulgarian Empire. 


Throughout Manuel Doukas’ rule, however, the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, through the intrinsic lack of economic and 
manpower resources, could nowhere assert itself in the field of 





R20 


Akropolites $ 38 p. 6011. 22-4. 
*"! Akropolites $ 38 p. 601. 24 - p. 611.2. 
#2 Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 Il. 2-4. 
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foreign relations. The favourable outcome e xr ae 
manoeuvring during the initial years of his rule cou ee 
not be followed through and this fomented the xen. i оше 
which ultimately provided the exiled Theodoros with the g 


support to make a comeback. 


VII. The Deterioration of the Western Greek 
Imperial Power Base 


i f Manuel Doukas was virtually the opposite of that of 
ie ыс his brother , Theodoros p picis 
Theodoros Моши» e aa ae e se 
extraordinarily forceful personality, virtu: e 

ll the constitutional elements in his western state, 
MUS EE bears witness to the fact that he did ро enjoy ne 
necessary political support partially because of um uas ng 
implications of the defeat at Klokotnitza, and partia у ] ес Ро 
the deterioration іп the strength of the nationalist-insp 


western political faction. 


The Seemórgc Manuel Doukas was one of the (pA bonc 
t o ulgar 
i t who had escaped from the ne _ Bulg 
pieces s It is not clear whether his marriage to an ees 
н of Asen was of any help in this respect, but Maie 
was able to make his way back to Thessaloniki and to gain x 
himself the political leadership of the Бааша It i 
litical power base of his state hac cen seriously 
pues méme of many of the imperial family (not least of all 
Theodoros himself!) and a large section of the western court 


; 825 
hierarchy. 





i 'anslation & Commentary, pp. 
55 Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 Il. 19-24 and Macrides, Trans 
279-80 2d loc. А is Tiot clear from Akropolites’ account whether era Mn 
permitted to escape by the Bulgarians, or whether he did so entirely at his 


initiative. | 
н Akropolites $ 26 p. 44 Il. 1-5, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


281 ad loc. | 
95 Akropolites $ 25 p. 42 Il. 11-5, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 


276 ad loc. 
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There were, however, greater implications to the loss of the 
western aristocracy: the western Greek state was rendered largely 
leaderless and without military defences as the army was stripped 
by Asen, who did not let the opportunity slip to launch forays into 
the territories of the western Empire and to claim for himself 
much of the territory on the Empire’s boundaries to the north, 
stretching from the Thracian coastline through the mountainous 
areas of Macedonia into the old province of Bulgaria and right up 
to the Adriatic coastline. The empire thereby lost much of its 
vital Balkan heartland territories and its concomitant domination 
of the inland trade-routes and the religious loyalty of the 
inhabitants.”° The loss of territory and of landowners, who 
supervised the productive utilization of land and certainly formed 
the most important source of revenue for the central and local 
administration, dealt a severe blow to the very fabric of western 
Greek society. 


The western Greeks’ loss of leadership extended right into the 
circles of the Orthodox clergy, which had over the years provided 
the focus-point of western Greek nationalism. By 1230, the year of 
Klokotnitza, the influential metropolitan of Naupaktos, 
Apokaukos, had retired from his position and withdrawn into 
monastic seclusion, worn out by many years of painful illness and 
strife with Konstantinos Doukas."" The original stimulus behind 
the spirit of western autonomy and the key symbol of Orthodox 
legitimacy and continuation thus disappeared from the scene. 


Also, with the Bulgarian incursions into the Empire’s territories 
and their annexation of the northern districts, the archbishop of 
Achrida, Demetrios Chomatianos, lost much of his sphere of 
influence, As Achrida was drawn into the Bulgarian-Orthodox 
sphere, the metropolis which once represented autonomist 


** Metcalf, Coinage, pp. 127-130 affirms the great Bulgarian expansion on the 
basis of the numismatic evidence. 


87 Nicol, Despotate, pp. 54-7 (which needs chronological correction); Bees, Мор, 
рр. 189-191; Bees, Unedierte Schriftstiicke , no. 2 pp. 57-8 (which is thoroughly 
augmented and discussed by Bees-Seferles, Поос9ўхои, pp. 164-8, where the 
implications of a revised chronology are also mentioned. The most factual 
discussion of the Constantinos-Apokaukos feud is encountered in Tomadakes, Of 
Ауто, 7-8, pp. 15-7. 
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Bulgarian sentiments as a patriarchate,» now stood in E 
competition with the rising fortunes of the AA a 
Trnovo.5? Although the learned canonist Chomatianos cou e 

be consulted for an expert opinion on legal problems, his ays 
as skilled apologist for the cause of a western Greek empire were 
over and his insistence upon patriarchal status and the right to 


crown and annoint emperors luxuries of the past. 


ingle other imminent western clergyman with imperialist 
ae the metropolitan of Kerkyra, Georgios Bardanes, fell 
outside the severely curtailed orbit of the Empire of Thessaloniki. 
He was no longer of direct political relevance. Bardanes had 
originally been appointed specifically to the see of Kerkyra due to 
his skill in theological affairs and because of the strategic 
consideration of having the proper person managing day-to-day 
relations with Latins and Venetians and all other foreigners 
passing through the busy port of Kerkyra. There was little 
immediate need for sophisticated theological debate with 
heterodoxy while the Empire was locked in a struggle for survival. 


Amidst all these uncertain factors, the deometn¢ Manuel Doukas 
assumed the political leadership of the western Greek Empire. 
His appointment to this position scems enigmatical when it is 
considered that he had never enjoyed great personal esteem 
among the aristocrats of Central Greece. He had been passed 
over once previously when а political leader had to i 
appointed." It is clear that he did not enjoy great favour in the 
ranks of the nationalistic western Greek faction. 





88 Gelzer, Patriarchat, pp. 16-9. 

8° Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, pp. 28-33. 

80 Wi Y omatianos by Manuel Doukas, cited in 
Witness the legal case referred to Chi y Ч | 

Pitra, Analecta Sacra, cc. 407-62 (discussed from another point of view by Setton, 

Papacy and the Levant, pp. 29-30) and especially cc. 450-1. 


$i É for proposing Bardanes as candidate to the 
Theodoros Doukas' very reasons prop g H 2. S mes 
see of Kerkyra are given in his letter to Apokaukos, in Vasilievskij, Epirotica, 
no.’s 7 and 8. 

5? Akropolites $ 14 p. 24 il. 17-23, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
243-4 ad loc. 
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Manuel’s assumption of power over the western Greeks was the 
direct result of the hold which the Bulgarians exercised over the 
diminished western state and of the inherent nationalist pressures 
in this state itself. Out of deference to the privileged relationship 
enjoyed by Manuel with his Bulgarian father-in-law, Asen, he was 
given the necessary support to take up this position; in deference 
to the fact that the legitimate western emperor, Theodoros 
Doukas, was held alive in captivity in Bulgaria, Manuel could 
claim for himself nothing higher than the dignity of Jeomorne, 
which was the title bestowed on him by Theodoros. Manuel added 
to the title дестбттс a further qualifying GaoiAetc (describing 
himself as дестбтус xai бат!Аейс) to describe the de facto position 
he occupied."? At the outset of his rule, therefore, Manuel could 
not claim for himself the western imperium. 


The internal politics of the Empire of Thessaloniki under Manuel 
Doukas have to be interpreted in thc light of the continuous 
threats to its very existence from Bulgaria, and increasingly, from 
the eastern Empire of Nicaea. While Bulgaria and Nicaea moved 
closer to each other in alliance against the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople," the actual military danger to the survival of 
Manuel's state decreased, but the intensity of the ecclesiastical 
struggle mounted. 


With thc former metropolitan leadership fading away, and the 
Bulgarian Orthodox clergy dominating ecclesiastical meetings, 
and consequently, the decisions reached there and the 
appointments made, the western Greek clergy had but little 
choice other than to request their ruler Manuel Doukas to 
approach the eastern Greek patriarchate in Nicaea. In the past 
the patriarchate of Nicaea had repeatedly been accused of 
neglecting the interests of the western Greek church, but under 
patriarch Germanos II (1223-1240) the effectiveness of the 
church organization improved greatly.** To place their position 
within broader Orthodoxy in perspective, and to protect 





SS Akropolites § 26 p. 431.24 - p. 441, 1. 


к Tarnanides, Ecclesiastical Relations, рр. 33-52, who discussed the moves on 
ecclesiastica! level. Sec also Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 124-237 for the fullest 
treatment available. 


os Angold, Government, p. 58. 
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themselves, the western clergy sought resolution of the eee 
causing the schism between themselves and the patriarchate o 


Nicaea. 


The position accorded Manuel Doukas as leader of the Church in 
the western territories, was reciprocated by Germanos IL. 
Bestowing on Manuel a de facto legitimacy which Theodoros 
never received from ^ the patriarch, Germanos П directly 
negotiated with him, and married the eastern and western 
factions of Greek Orthodoxy. The patriarch sent his personal 
representative, the &£agyoc — Christophoros, to the west; he 
determined with Manuel the strategy to be followed and a synod 
was convocated in Thessaloniki. 


At this synod in Thessaloniki in 1233, a synod which was 
politically significant for the striking absence of the leaders of the 
nationalist faction (Chomatianos, Bardanes and Apokaukos), the 
western clergy were formally received back in ће Greek 
Orthodox fold. ^ From now on, the patriarch of Nicaca's name 
was to be  commemmorated in prayers in ecclesiastical 
institutions in the west and revenues exacted from them to 
maintain the exarchate to be established in Thessaloniki. 1 The 
politically powerful monasteries, many of them in fact so-called 
«imperial monasteries», due to the patronage which they enjoyed 
from the imperial family were changed to patriarchal 
monasteries after the foundation documents had been sorted 
out? Officially, too, the é£agyoc Christophoros snubbed the 
leaders of the nationalist faction, the absent metropolitans.” 


The process of reincorporating the western church was concluded 
within the relatively short period of two years. In the first half 
of 1235 a western clergyman, Joseph, was appointed as 





8% Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, pp. 90-2. 
57 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, рр. 90-2. 
is Karpozilos, ibid.; Laurent, Charisticariat, pp. 109-11. 
5? Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, рр. 92-3. 


5^ That js, in the period between Christophoros' arrival in the west and the 
establishment of the exarchate in Thessaloniki (Тагпапійеѕ, Ecclesiastical 


Relations, p. 33). 
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metropolitan of Thessaloniki and as exarch of the west. This event 
marks the restoration of full patriarchal confidence in the ability 
and the willingness of the western clergy to run their affairs 
according to his own directions. 


During the process of re-integration into wider Orthodoxy, 
optimism was running high in the whole Balkans that the 
increasing rapprochement between Vatatzes and Asen would soon 
lead to a more substantial agreement and that the Latins would 
ultimately not be able to prevail against this Greco-Bulgarian 
alliance (which proved its basic friendliness towards Thessaloniki 
by not moving against her). In this climate of goodwill towards 
the Nicaean patriarchate and imperial government, both of whom 
were now extending the hand of friendship to the Orthodox 
Bulgarians, there was little room for designs to resurrect.a 
western imperial state or an autonomous church. 


Manuel Doukas was, however, determined not only to act as some 
sort of regent of the western state while his brother languished in 
exile. His personal share in bringing the western clergy home 
under the Nicaean patriarchate must be seen as a move to tender 
political support in an external quarter, as he did not really 
possess internal constitutional support. In his quest for political 
legitimacy, Manuel did not hesitate to bargain away the potential 
loyalty of the single most important constitutional factor in his 
state, viz. that of the Orthodox clergy. From the beginning of 
1235, when the exarchate of the west was established in 
Thessaloniki, the western clergy was totally lost for the Empire of 
Thessaloniki as a political force within an imperial constitution. 


From the fact that members of the aristocracy later conspired 
against Manuel to re-instate the — independently-minded 
Theodoros Doukas as main political power in the Empire," опе 
has to conclude that the nationalist political faction in the west 
was not destroyed by the military defeat in 1230 or purged out of 
the political system in the intervening years of closer allignment 
with the Nicaean Empire. This faction probably simply submerged 
in the general tide of affairs, waiting for a suitable opportunity to 





м Akropolites $ p. 601. 19 - р. 611. 4, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, 
p. 297 ad loc. 
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oust Manuel as western leader. From the strong support accruing 
to Michael II in Epiros, it has to be concluded that the western 
provinces of Aetolia and Epiros still formed the stronghold of 
nationalist political feelings.” 


It has been shown, on the basis of the titulature employed by 
Manuel Doukas, that he assumed imperial power between March 
of 1234 and the spring of 1235? This date fits in neatly with 
other events of considerable political importance which took 
place round about the same time, such as the establishment of 
the exarchate of the west in Thessaloniki. If Manuel’s 
proclamation as emperor, and the establishment of the exarchate 
indeed took place in close succession early in 1235, this date 
could also function as a very attractive terminus ante quem for the 
blinding of Theodoros Doukas by the Bulgarian Asen: with 
Theodoros safely out of running for the imperial dignity and 
Manuel himself enjoying at least some sort of tacit support from 
the Nicaean patriarchate,“ Manuel could legitimately assume the 
title of Sasıàeùúç with limited regional implication, perhaps even 
with a view of at last gaining the political support of the more 
hardline nationalist western aristocrats. No evidence attesting to 
the constitutional support for the assumption of the imperium, or 
to the appropriate concern for the adherence to primary or 
secondary elements in the investiture procedure of a Byzantine 
emperor, is to be found in any of the sources. Manuel was to tule 
for a bare eighteen months over the extremely diminished Empire 
of Thessaloniki. 


Manuel’s assumption of imperial status probably represented for 
himself the acme of his own rule, but was much rather the 
consequence of the considerable support forthcoming from 
outside the western state’s orbit than of the internal political force 





*? Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 168-9 
S Ferjancic, Emperor Manuel Angelus, p. 101. 


4 Tt is interesting to note that while Germanos II had. constantly challenged the 
legitimacy of Theodoros Doukas’ imperium, for as long as the latter ruled, he 
promptly swung around and assigned to Manuel the leadership of the western 
section of the church for the purposes of his negotiations. See, too, hís respectful 
use of soothing titulature and address to Manuel, in M.-M., Acta et Diplomata, 


pp. 62-6, esp. p. 64. 
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of his empire. The close dependence of his imperial power upon 
external forces is clearly seen in the relatively rapid deterioration 
experienced in his own political position as the Greco-Bulgarian 
alliance between Vatatzes and Asen started breaking down due 
to its repeated failure to wrest Constantinople from the Latins. 


As the combined Greco-Bulgarian forces were engaged in a long 
demoralizing siege of Constantinople, Manuel Doukas clung to 
his imperial position largely thanks to the pro-Nicaean faction in 
Thessaloniki. They were composed of the clergy resorting 
immediately under the exarch of the west and of a group of 
aristocrats who had strong ties with the very wealthy landowners 
of Thrace."^ The pro-Nicaean faction in Thessaloniki may 
actually have been artificially strengthened by a gradual import of 
clergymen from the east and an inflow of aristocrats from the 
coastal areas of Thrace while the Micaean influence in the region 
was at its peak. 


When the Bulgarian-Nicaean ailiance failed to realize its primary 
objective after numerous attempts, and failed to reconcile these 
two opposing parties, it came under intolerable strain. The 
western nationalist faction in Thessaloniki gained the opportunity 
to launch an attempt to bring back Theodoros Doukas into the 
little state's politics. At the height of Asen’s disenchantment with 
the Nicaean Empire in 1237, his Bulgarian wife died and he got 
married to Theodoros Doukas’ daughter, Irene, who had been 
attending to her father’s needs in captivity.” Asen then freed 
Theodoros from prison - a move motivated as much by his new- 
found fondness for his father-in-law, as by a desire to inflict as 
much harm possible on the Nicaean sphere of influence in the 
region,“ 





95 Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 233-8. 


© Manuel’s internal support, also in the immediate Thracian regions, is attested 
by his banishment to Asia Minor - where he was out of the reach of this support, 
by Theodoros (Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 II. 9-10) 


87 Akropolites § 38, р. 60 1I. 10-5, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
296-7 ad loc. 


“8 Akropolites § 38 p. 61 Il. 10-4. 
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heodoros Doukas was brought back onto the stage of the 
о politics of ће Empire of Thessaloniki by a plot pi 
by aristocratic supporters of himself: in typically dramatic fasnion 
he slipped back into the city disguised as a beggar an ч 
mustering his supporters, marched on the imperia quarters 
ousted his brother Manuel from government. 


i specific evidence on the extent of the territories 
aptus Manuel Doukas towards the end of his reign. Thari 
was fragmented, is undoubtedly so. In fact, the only territory K 
could claim for himself with certainty was the apanage * 
traditionally held in Thessaly in the districts of Larissa, Pharsala 


850 
and Platamona. 


i i II) had claimed for 
Further afield, however, Michael Doukas ( ) f 
himself his father’s political inheritance in Epiros (perhaps with 
the Moreote Latins’ financial or military aid)" and was now 
consolidating his personal power base. 





8% Akropolites 8 38 p. 601. 22 - p. 611. 4. "T 
Бо Г itori: ltimately returned to, and where he in fact 

Th were the territories he ul ly nd > à 
ва sufficient support to bring him ош of political obscurity. Sce 
Akropolites § 38 p. 611. 22 - p. 621. 6; Nicol, Despotate, p. 135. 


55! Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 168-9; Nicol, Despotate, p. 135. 
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PART THREE 


THE EMPIRE OF THESSALONIKI UNDER 
IOANNES DOUKAS (1237-1242) 


ҮШ. The Eclipse of the Empire of Thessaloniki 
under Emperor Ioannes Doukas (1237-1242) 


The young Ioannes Doukas was installed in the office of Emperor 
of Thessaloniki by his blinded father Theodoros who had 
previously returned from his exile in Bulgaria,*” early in 1237. In 
a remarkable display of the fact that the years of imprisonment 
and humiliation had in no way blunted his insight into political 
affairs, he refused to wear the imperial Byzantine crown on 
account of his blindness, but chose instead to install his son in 
office while he himself directed public affairs and managed those 
of his son (..dudgioev... aüróv тє démew Tå xowd xai deEdye tå 
toU viot.).*° The hapless Manuel Doukas, Theodoros’ brother 
and Ioannes' uncle, was dispatched into exile, thereby creating yet 
another opportunity for an embittered ex-emperor to invite 
foreign intervention in the domestic affairs of a weakened 
Empire of Thessaloniki. 


For the moment, however, the imperial propaganda emanating 
from Thessaloniki uncompromisingly proclaimed Ioannes Doukas 





852 К А 
Described above; the prosopographical work Polemis, Doukai, devotes no 
section to the young Ioannes Doukas, 


855 " 
^" Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 ll. 4-9 and Macrides, Translation & С 
297-8 ad loc. See also Nicol, Despotate, pp. 134-5 i ornmentaly PP. 


854 ; i 
Es Eae $ 38 р. 61 1. 9-11; Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 298 
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to be none less than the legitimate Byzantine emperor. 
Accordingly, a lead seal of Ioannes Doukas depicts, on the 
obverse side, the  characteristically beardless young emperor in 
imperial vestments and in the company of a protective St. 
Demetrios, against the backdrop of the city walls and a tower; the 
reverse of the seal bears a legend which leaves no room for doubt 
as to its meaning: шуул б ё Xgiotés тё Ocio тттбс DaciAeUc 
xai aüroxgárue "Prupaiav Коштрбс ó Aobxac. In a similar vein, 
the relatively large number of Thessalonican coin issues, in 
several series, almost unanimously proclaimed Ioannes Doukas 
to be emperor (деттдтт) and depicted him either in the company 
of an equally youthful and beardless St. Demetrios, or alone, in 
full imperial costume. Nowhere is there a hint, in the official 
imperial propaganda, of the role which Theodoros Doukas was 
playing as power behind the throne. 


As the Empire of Thessaloniki's de facto sphere of influence was, 
at the time of Ioannes Doukas' accesion to the throne, effectively 
limited to the city itself and its environs," the only international 
area of immediate concern stretched eastwards, along the 
Macedonio-Thracian coastline and the plains adjacent to it. The 
strategic importance of this strip of land with its numerous 
fortified positions protecting the old Via Egnatia had not gone 
unnoticed, and had, ever since Theodoros Doukas’ sudden demise 
in 1230 left a power vacuum in the area, enjoyed the attention of 
Bulgaria and Vatatzes' Nicaean Empire." * The area was, at 





855 7 acos & Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, vol. 1, 1 pp. 105-6. 


556 Nicol, Despotate, pp. 206-8 gives the traditional description and interpretation 
of Ioannes Doukas' coinage. Hendy, Coinage & Monoy, pp. 279-88, Plates 40.1 - 
41.18 gives a more thorough description of the coinage in the light of modern 
finds (The thorough iconographical description of each coin series and its 
several types gives a handy survey of all these coins). More recently advances 
have been made in the study of the coins of Ioannes Doukas by the publications 
of Bendall and Protonotarios. See especially Hendy & Bendall, Billon Trachy, 
pp. 143-8; Protonotarios, More Rare or Unpublished Coins, pp. 52-5 and Bendall 
& Protonotarios, Further Rare & Unpublished Coins, pp. 178-180. 


857 Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 113-4: ..£yxearác Te adic THC Oecoahovinne éyéveto 
xai тёр тё@ё méAeuv xai хшейр. 


#58 Tangdon, Vatatzes, рр. 193-9 gives а thorough account of the joint Greek- 
Bulgarian preparations and conquests in Thrace prior to the unsuccesful 
onslaught on Constantinople in 1235-6. 
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present, nominally Bulgarian territory, but a number of strong 
fortresses had, after the collapse of the Bulgaro-Nicaean alliance 
in 1235-1236, remained in the hands of Greek garrisons left 
behind by Vatatzes.* The Nicacan emperor had not yet lost sight 
of his objective to recapture the city of Constantinople and was 
still constantly aware of the necessity to be able to lay claim to 
these  strategical positions in Thrace, of which the city of 
Thessaloniki presented an eminent prize. 


Simultaneously, the Bulgarian emperor Ioannes Asen was 
involved in a struggle to preserve the area as his own possession 
amidst successive waves of Cuman invaders from the north; 
vacillating in his loyalty, he switched his allegiance at least three 
times from Vatatzes to the Latin Empire between 1236 and 
1240." Asems stability was not at all enhanced by the 
catastrophic deaths of his wife and the archbishop of Trnovo at 
the inopportune moment when his new-found alliance with the 
Latins faced its first trial in the siege of Tzourolon.*” His 
subsequent infatuation and marriage with Irene Doukaina bore 
political fruit as Manuel Doukas was deposed as Thessalonican 
emperor and Theodoros’ influence was re-established through the 
installation of the young Ioannes Doukas.** In the political 
regime of Theodoros Doukas, Asen enjoyed for the time being an 
associate, one also resident in the Balkans, who had a proven 
track record of resistance against the eastern Greeks of Nicaea; 
Theodoros also had sufficient experience in military affairs to 
help provide stability in the Balkans which now also stood in the 
danger of being lost to the barbarian invaders from the north, 


The Latin Empire of Constantinople narrowly succeeded in 
withstanding the withering onslaught of the Bulgarian-Nicaean 
alliance late in 1236, but suffered another blow through the death 





59 The most important of these fortresses was Tzouroulon, which remained in 
Nicaean hands and, in the wake of the breakdown of the .Greek-Bulgarian 
alliance, was attacked by Baldwin on his way to Constantinople. See Langdon, 
Vatatzes, p. 248. 


5 Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 241-3. 
= Langdon, op. cit., p. 244. 
sn Akropolites § 36 pp. 54-7. 


8 Akropolites § 36 p. 60 1l. 10-22. 
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864 Ч p 
of Jean de Brienne, emperor, in March 1237." De Brienne's 


successor, Baldwin IL, was in Europe at the time of de Brienne's 
death, where he was raising support, financial and military, for the 
Latin Empire"? The crusader-contingent mustered by Baldwin П 
only managed to properly set out for Constantinople at its ip pe 
attempt and, with the assistance of Emperor Frederick A 

Hohenstaufen, it was able to go to „е city's assistance by 
travelling overland via the Balkans. After receiving the 
opportunistic aid of Asen en route, and laying Siege, with him, ia 
Tzourolon, Baldwin II arrived in Constantinople during the 
winter of 1239-1240." For the remainder of the existence of the 
Empire of Thessaloniki and of Ioannes Doukas rule, the Latin 
Empire exercised little active, influence in the Thracian area or 


further afield. 


doros Doukas himself, however, invited further foreign 
Hid in the stability of the very political order he sought 
to preserve. The invidious situation arose when he decided, upon 
the installation of his son Ioannes as emperor, to dispatch. pis 
deposed brother Manuel by ship into exile in Asia Minor; 
significantly, he had Manuel landed by his escort at the port of 
Attalia,right in the midst of Seljuq Turkish territory on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor." The deciding factor Е" 
Theodoros’ choice of the Turkish port as Manuel’s destination 
probably was non-political: the Turks of the Sultanate of Tkonium 
were, at this time, still at peace with Vatatzes’ Nicaean Empire so 
that Manuel’s arrival there would not have caused any special 
embarrasment for Vatatzes or aided in the achievement of any 
political goals which Theodoros may have been cherishing. 
Instead, Theodoros was hoping that the Turks, who were 
generally distrusted and feared by Greeks in general during this 
period, and perhaps even more so by the western Greeks, 
would kill Manuel and thereby eliminate his political competitor 





59! Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 64. 
55 Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 245-6, 

55^ Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 247-8. 

87 Langdon, Vatatzes, p. 248. 

%8 Akropolites $ 38 p. 611L 9-14. 

© Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 107-8 & 115. 
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without he himself having to face up to a possible charge, or 
stigma, of fratricide. 


But Manuel still possessed much more bargaining power as an 
ex-emperor, and the Turks more political acumen, than 
Theodoros perhaps would have accredited them with in the first 
place. Manuel Doukas was reportedly"? received by the Turks 
with more humaneness than he had himself perhaps expected, for 
when he mentioned that he was making his way to the court of 
loannes ПІ Vatatzes, the Turks provided him with free passage 
there, and provisions. 


At Vatatzes' court he was received with alacrity, partially in 
deference to the familial ties Manuel and Vatatzes shared, and 
partially due to the high dignity which Manuel had possessed." 
The Nicaean court deemed the opportunity too good to let slip by 
unutilized, but, at the same time, did not set much store by 
Manuel’s abilities, for they fitted him out with six triremes and 
some money for a modest expedition back to his fatherland.? 
After swearing the almost customary serious oaths of personal 
loyalty to Vatatzes (Ggxouc... фах), the expedition set out 
and landed on territory nominally in the possession of the Empire 
of Thessaloniki, thereby providing a base for the once exiled 
Manuel to regain some political standing inside the Empire.*” 


How soon after Ioannes Doukas' installation on the throne 
Manuel was expelled from Thessaloniki, or how long afterwards 
he made his way to Vatatzes' court, or, indeed, when he again 
returned to Greece, cannot be placed in any firm chronological 
framework. These events may however be approximated to the 
first two years of Ioannes' rule, i.e. in the period 1237-1239, as has 
been suggested elsewhere." * 





5 Akropolites 8 38 p. 61 Il. 15-9. 


"n Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 Il. 20-2 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
298 ad loc. 


*? Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 Il. 22-4. 
95 Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 1. 22 - p. 621. 5. 
8% Nicol, Despotate, p. 135 and Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 60. 
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These initial two years of Ioannes' rule also saw the visit of two 
very important dignitaries from the Nicaean patriarchate 
western, European Greece. They were none less than the 
Patriarch himself, Germanos II, and his protegé, the extremely 
talented Nicephoros Blemmydes.*” 


After many long years of friction between the western and eastern 
Greek clergy - a conflict with such distinct political overtones - 
and of the astute ecclesiastico-political diplomacy of Manuel 
which again brought the western clergy home under the Nicaean 
patriarchate, the same Patriarch Germanos II who had been 
witness and prime agent through | the years, now get Rd 
opportunity to visit the western regions and 1o consolidate his 
spiritual authority over monastic and ecclesiastical institutions. 


Germanos! visit to the west is attested by two very similar 
charters of foundation, one of a house of prayer and the other of 
a church," which were issued during the year 1238. 

Interestingly, and also perhaps not without relevance as testimony 
unto Germanos’ absence from Nicaea during this period, one’s 
attention is drawn to the virtually unbroken lacuna in patriarchal 
archives between February 1238 and May 1239, The other 
important Greek sources, like Akropolites, are all silent about 


this event. 


While it is certain that Germanos П performed these and other 
ecclesiastical offices on his tour of the west, it is just. possible that 
the consolidation of his power in these regions at least had some 
political motives. It is known that the monasteries in the west had 
been the rallying point of nationalist sentiments, and had been 





i2 isi ү 1 mentioned in Nicol, Despotate, pp. 132 & 199, 
ud cr nua Controversy, pp. 94-5. We treat the relevant 
sources more fully below. 

96 Karpozilos, Ecclesiastical Controversy, рр. 94-5 and Laurent, Charisticariat, 
pp. 112. 

877 These charters were published by Laurent, Charisticariat, pp. 101 & 109, 
together with exhaustive commentary. 

88 Sce the dating of the actum in Laurent, Charisticariat, p. 108 by Laurent, 
Regestes, N. 1288 pp. 95-6. IN 
*? See the time-gap between N. 1288 апа N. 1289 in Laurent, Regestes, pp. 95-6. 
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loyal to Theodoros Doukas and his aspirations;"^ the present 
situation bore unmistakable similarities to the one reigning years 
all those years ago, in as much as there had risen yet another scion 
of the Doukas family in Epiros around whom similar loyalist 
feelings could rally. He was, of course, Michael II Doukas, son of 
Michael of Epiros, the original force behind Epirote politics"! 


For Germanos II, the opportunity to tour these western regions 
also presented occasion to confront recalcitrant monastic 
communities and perhaps even to conduct discussions with 
Michael IE; the two foundation charters personally blessed by the 
patriarch, one of a prayer house in Pteri, in the theme of 
Nikopolis, the other of a church near Arta, show that Germanos 
П was at least for some time in the heartland of Michael II's 
territories.” No evidence recording similar events in the known 
territory of the Empire of Thessaloniki or indeed attesting any 
meeting between Germanos II and Emperor Ioannes Doukas is 
extant. 


The emerging importance of Michael II Doukas of Epiros is also 
apparent from the friendly letter addressed to him and his wife by 
the other important visitor to the region, Nicephoros 
Blemmydes."? In this letter, Michael II is openly addressed as 
бєттбтїс and accorded the recognition due to someone of his 
standing; indeed, Michael possesses several imperial virtues 
which were clearly apparent at the encounter between the two 
men in question." For a number of reasons, Michael II and his 
wife are both held in great esteem throughout the whole 
orxoupévn, i.e. the Greek Orthodox world - a sure sign that there 
were healthy relations between him and the Nicaean 
Patriarchate," 





9" Laurent, Charisticariat, pp. 110-1. 
88 Т aurent, Charisticariat, pp. 111-2. 
55 T aurent, Charisticariat, pp. 111-2 and Nicol, Despotate, p. 199. 


555 This letter, written in a style which, even for Blemmydes, seems needlessly 
obscure, was published in Bury, Inedita, pp. 526-31. 


5" Bury, Inedita, p. 52811. 1-2: Ti deomotixh uou cupmvoig xad ouLguig поосбуш 
Thy meooxbvnow ddiaigerov... as well as the significant lines 17-25. 


88 Bury, Inedita, pp. 529-30, and his comments on p. 527. 
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Blemmydes himself actually provides us with а тсүсайпа ко 
of his visit to the West in his autobiography. ^ He repor | і А. 
while on this scholarly mission in search of books, he m ee : 
to Mt. Athos (already in those times a veritable treasure оше E 
manuscripts), then to the city of "Thessaloniki, and herea er 
Larissa in the south, the main centre in Thessaly, and the areas 
beyond that." While in Thessaly, he received the full cooperation 
of the local rulers and was shown true hospitality. 


In what seems to be a clear reference to Michael П Doukas, ie 
says that this ruler was under no obligation to submit to imperia! 

decrees, as he neither derived his authority from the dac 
deferred to him, but instead was independent and in control of his 
own affairs." Blemmydes was also accorded the singular honour 
of being offered the prestigious see of Achrida which had таа 
lost its metropolitan. i Specifically mentioning the reticence T : 
which he concluded his fruitful visit to the western regions, ber 
also his mindfulness of Vatatzes’ instructions, he асоро ^ 

these lower regions of Greece and proceeded to ше | gi т 
regions of the Greek mainland, to Macedonia and С n с 
where Thessaloniki was situated (а city, he adds, more a dina : 
in general, and specifically in its political life, than the regions he 


had just left). "^! 


The picture emerging from Blemmydes' two eade is о ie 
basic tranquility in the western regions and of cordia ds io : 
existing between Greeks of the western regions (regar ue ot 
their local political loyalties) and those hailing from the eas еп 
regions of the Empire of Nicaea. Doubtlessly, the agen E 
formal ecclesiastical hostility between these parties ап e 





555 Blemmydes, Aviyngic Mego, с. XXXVII, pp. 35-7. 

587 Blemmydes, Агулт Ме, с. XXXVII, p. 361. 3-13, 

ss Blemmydes, c. XXXVII, p. 36 il. 13-6. | 

#89 Blemmydes, c. XXXVII, p. 36 li. 16-9: oude vag To aŭto йуаухт, той Saoi- 
Adwe Uneixew Seogolc, бт! und ё& abtod thy асу» elyov Tj VEVOUTAV TROÇ aurov 
GAN Foav aùtiv а09ёхасто xal avGaigetor.. 

9? Biemmydes, c. XXXVII, p. 361. 26 - p. 371. 2. 

891 Blemmydes, c. XXXVII, p. 37 1. 2-7. 
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decrcase unto political insignificance of the western Empire of 
Thessaloniki contributed to the peaceful atmosphere. 


The loose political alliance between the three Doukai brothers, 
Theodoros, Manuel and Konstantinos, saw to it, furthermore, that 
the pervading situation of peace in the region was extended to 
their relationship with their immediate Latin neighbours to the 
south, viz. the Latins of the Peloponnese and of Euboia.” The 
Morea was, at this stage, under the control of Geoffrey IT de 
Villehardouin, while Euboia, or Euripos as Akropolites called it, 
was ruled by Lombard lords owing ultimate allegiance to 
Venice.’ There exists no evidence that these Latins had exerted 
any pressure on Greek territories in the immediate vicinity, nor 
any evidence of the terms of what Akropolites described as ovg- 
Bibaoaic... egnuinac®* 


The turn in the peaceful passage of events came round the middle 
of the year 1242 with the death of the mainstay of Balkan politics, 
the Bulgarian emperor, Ioannes Asen.5 With his passing away, 
and the ensuing internal struggle for his throne between the party 
behind Asen's young son Kaliman by his first wife, and the party 





9? Akropolites $ 38 p. 62 Il. 13-6 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
299 ad loc., as well as Hoeck & Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios, pp. 169-70. Both 
Macrides, p. 299 (& 297), and Hoeck & Loenertz, pp. 169-70, accept Aubrey de 
Trois Fontaines’ statement (M.G.H.S. 1. 938) that Manuel recognized Geoffrey 
de Villehardouin's suzerainty as early as 1236. Apart from them placing too 
much trust in the chronological accuracy of Aubrey's account, they lose sight of 
the possibility that this statement may in fact refer to the very peace agreements 
described by Akropolites $ 38 p. 62 ll. 13-6. Akropolites' account of events seems 
quite clear and convincing: Manuel was trapped in Thessaloniki upon 
Theodoros' return from Bulgaria; then he was obliged to leave the city and was 
escorted into Anatolian exile by Theodoros’ forces (Akropolites 8 38 p. 601. 19 - 
р. 61 1. 14). Manuel seems never to have been free after Theodoros’ return to 
conclude peace agreements with the Latins independently. The only physical 
opportunity he probably had to enter into agreement would have been after his 
return from exile, in which case it doesn’t seem necessary to doubt Akropolites" 
version. 

*5 Akropolites $ 38 p. 62 tl. 13-6, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
299 ad loc., as well as Setton, Papacy, p. 60. 


9" Akropolites $ 38 p. 621. 16. 


95 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 60, and Aubry de Trois Fontaines 
(М.С.Н.5, 231. 950). 
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behind Irene Doukaina, Asen's second wife and daughter of 
Theodoros Doukas, which was to install her as regent for her son, 
Michael Asen, Bulgarian power was inevitably weakened. While 
Bulgaria in any case had no longer posed any threat to the 
Thessalonican Empire, internal instability in her already tenuous 
political system rendered her vulnerable in the face of the Mongol 
onslaught, and this, in turn, was an undesirable situation from the 
Thessalonican point of view. The death, however, of Ogodai 
Khan at the end of 1241 intervened to bring the Mongol raids toa 
halt and to force the Mongols operating in the Transdanubian 
area to reach some form of truce with Bulgaria." By 1242, then, 
the Mongolian threat to the Balkans was also abating and 
contributing to the amenability of the general international 
situation to the advent of fundamental change. 


lude to a concerted physical campaign against the city 
Sheen and the Empire which she harboured, Vatatzes 
launched a diplomatic offensive of imaginative scope. Reportedly 
due to his desire to strip the young loannes Doukas of his 
imperial dignity and the throne of, Thessaloniki (which he 
regarded as unlawful possessions), the Nicaean emperor 
Ioannes III Vatatzes invited the kingpin of Thessalonicaean 
politics, Theodoros Doukas himself, to discussions to be held 
somewhere in the East.” The fact that Theodoros agreed to 
actually go to the East to conduct talks with Vatatzes does not 
simply furnish proof of Theodoros’ perfidious nature, signalling 
his willingness to betray his internal political obligations, as 
Akropolites prejudiciously interpreted the event. Much rather, 
it represents the culmination of a series of diplomatic exchanges 
of the recent past, which included visits to the west by such 
imminent Nicaean personalities as Patriarch Germanos II and 


Blemmydes. 





& Akropolites $ 39, p. 641. 6-20 and Langdon, Vatatzes, рр. 249-50. 


8? Langdon, Vatatzes, p. 250. 

*'* Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 1. 4-8, as well as Ephraim 11. 8399-405 (who stipulates 
that Ioannes had no right to the imperium): Eobrerat Oy хаЗелеї lwdvuny тйс 
басіМийс ёіас̧ xai тоб Ygévou йс трде хатёҳорта pad драёіос̧. See also 
Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 303 ad loc. 

5? Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 Il. 8-15. 


%0 Akropolites $ 40, p. 65 1l. 9-11. ^ 
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Reading between the lines of Akropolites’ subjective account of 
the actual talks between the two traditional enemies, it transpires 
that a congenial atmosphere prevailed, with Vatatzes receiving 
Theodoros in a friendly and respectful spirit and according him 
with familial status and a fitting seat at the imperial table." The 
substance of these talks is nowhere discussed in the sources, but 
it seems as if it could hardly comprise less than the political status 
of the government in Thessaloniki and the position of 
Theodoros’ son, Ioannes Doukas. 


The Empire of Thessaloniki had been progressively enfeebled to 
the degree that its very founder and strongest exponent was now 
seeking some favourable accommodation in the arena of foreign 
politics. The decision reached, apparently, by the two negotiating 
parties was that the previously independent Empire of 
Thessaloniki would henceforth be incorporated in the wider and 
stronger Greek interests of the Empire of Thessaloniki, and that 
Ioannes Doukas would, at the bidding of his father, lay down the 
crown which he wore with unease, to assume the important. 
dignity of deomdtng in Vatatzes’ retinue.” 


The repossession of the city of Thessaloniki for the Nicaean 
Empire was, in fact, part of a wider strategy for Thraco- 
Macedonia. With a view to launching yet another substantial 
attack on Latin Constantinople, Vatatzes had ceaselessly toiled 
through the years to create and maintain the necessary favourable 
strategic conditions; thus he had built up a working relationship 
with the Scyths and Cumans, the invaders from the north, and 





an Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 Il. 11-5. 


%2 The decisions reached at this conference must be seen to correspond to the 


objectives which Vatatzes, according to Akropolites § 40 p. 65 Il. 6-8, set for his 
diplomatic initiative. One can be sure that Akropolites did not intend presenting 
Vatatzes' venture as anything but successful. Nevertheless, Theodoros succeeded 
in securing important concessions, such as the continued de facro rule of the 
Doukai over Thessaloniki, coupled with a high degree of de iure sanction of this 
rule by Vatatzes. While the agreement certainly intended the end of imperial 
Thessaloniki, Akropolites could only state four years later, іп 1246 (45 p. 83 II. 
12-4: uév оў» пӧмс̧ Oeooarovixy oUruc Umó tóv GaciMa yéyovev advvmv, 
püAAÀov дЕ Und Pupatouc: of yág aura xguroüvreQ evavtidggovec Рио 
éréAouy,) that the headstrong Doukai had been removed from the city and the 
city completely brought under Nicaean control. 
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could use some as dxgita: in Thracesion and others as auxilliary 
troops to strengthen his armies." Similarly, he had succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen and in 
concluding an alliance with him which was sealed through the 
marriage between Ioannes II Vatatzes himself and Anna- 
Constanza, Frederick's bastard daughter. Frederick II accordingly 
provided the Sicilian fleet to bolster Vatatzes' own maritime 
resources in the campaign of 1242." This same year, then, saw 
Vatatzes crossing the Hellespont and moving against Thessaloniki 
to carry out his annexation plans.” 


The Nicaean forces under Vatatzes, with Theodoros Doukas in 
company, moved along the  Thracian coastline towards 
Thessaloniki, passing Christoupolis and the Strymon river.” The 
first formal Thessalonican resistance encountered was at a day's 
distance from the city, at the fortress Rentina, which formed part 
of the outer defences of the city, and was situated at the 
southeastern corner of the shoreline of lake Bolbos on the Via 
Egnatia." The advance guard installed here chose to evacuate 
the fortress in the face of Vatatzes' advance, and to beat a hasty 
retreat to Thessaloniki, where they could bolster her defences, ® 
Vatatzes occupied the vacated fortress and immediately started 
using it as a back-up camp for the main contingent of the 
expedition, which he amassed some short distance from 
Thessaloniki at a place called «the orchard of Probatas»."? 


With this accomplished, Vatatzes had set the scene for a battle 
for the Empire of Thessaloniki. While the strategic realities of 
the task at hand demanded the extensive use of siege machinery, 





%8 Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 Il. 15-27 and Langdon, Vatatzes, р. 251. 


жи Langdon, Vatatzes, p. 251. 

95 Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 Il. 15-27; Macrides, Translation & Communentary, pp. 
303-4, and Langdon, Vatatzes, p. 250. 

%4 Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 li. 27-9 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
304. 

9? Akropolites $ 40 pp. 65-6, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 304. 
8 Akropolites $ 40 p. 66 Il. 1-5. 

%% Akropolites $ 40 p. 66 II. 5-8, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
304-5 ad loc. 
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which Vatatzes did not have at his disposal, he nevertheless 
decided to make full use of the military resources he indeed 
possessed." He therefore made a number of forays into the 
neighbouring countryside making full use of his forces, and 
especially the Scythian mercenaries. 


In an area which had suffered the vicissitudes of many such 
despoiling bands, Vatatzes’ use of Scyths on the mission must 
have been particularly effective in inspiring terror in the local 
inhabitants. 


His plan was to maintain an effective blockade of Thessaloniki by 
land and by sea until the city's inhabitants and political factions 
came round to secing affairs from the viewpoint of Theodoros 
Doukas, who was still at Vatatzes' side, and Vatatzes himself. 
Apart from these land forces, under the command of Andronikos 
Palaiologos, whose family had strong Macedonian connections, 
the Nicaean fleet under Manuel Kontophre was also at hand to 
cut off entry to the city by sea"! That the pressure which 
Vatatzes brought to bear had, for the most part, a strong political 
colour to it, is borne out by the large number of nobles of 
Thracian origins, as well as the presence of Theodoros himself, in 
Vatatzes’ party. ^ 


The blockade of the city was not accomplished with complete 
effectiveness. The inhabitants of Thessaloniki decided to exploit 
the weak spots in the blockade and themselves made excursions 
out of the city in counter-attack.’ While neither these 
countermeasures nor the blockade made any real headway in 
resolving the situation, prospects were in favour of a lengthy 
campaign. 


The situation was, however, forced to a conclusion by an 
unexpected turn of events. Far away, on the eastern borders of 





 Akropolites $ 40 p. 6611. 8-13. 


"!! Akropolites $ 40 p. 66 1]. 8-13, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
305. 


?* Akropolites, ibid., and Macrides, ibid.. Angold, Byzantine Government, pp. 
198-9; furnishes interesting details on the Nicaean navy. 


°!3 Akropolites § p. 661. 25 - p. 671.1. 
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Vatatzes’ Anatolian Empire, his allies of convenience, the Seljuq 
Turks, were suffering increasing defeat at the hands of nomad 
Mongol tribes, thereby casting its spectre over the security of 
Greek possessions." When news of these events were sent to 
Vatatzes by his son Theodoros II (Laskaris), who was stationed at 
Pegai on the Hellespont, a situation arose which posed grave 
dangers to Vatatzes’ goals, in as much as the insecurity caused by 
these distant events could detract from the purpose at hand,” 
Vatatzes, however, spotted the potential pitfall should this news 
become common knowledge and took the step of cautioning those 
who knew about these worrying developments to keep it to 
themselves.” This measure served to provide him with enough 
time to negotiate a settlement to the problem. 


Vatatzes now only had one weapon left against Thessaloniki, and 
this one was the most formidable: as personal envoy to the 
government in the city, that is Ioannes Doukas and those factions 
advocating a line of resistance, he sent Theodoros Doukas 
himself?" The result was uniquely innovative, and imaginative, 
for Ioannes Doukas accepted peaceful demotion from Emperor 
of the Empire of Thessaloniki, and laid aside the imperial 
insignia, described as the scarlet boots and the pyramidal crown 
with pearls all round and surmounted by а ruby. ^ Hereby, any 
claim to the Byzantine imperium the Doukai might still have had, 
was forfeited. ` 


In return, Ioannes Doukas was persuaded to accept the title and 
dignity of дестбтус in the court of Ioannes III Vatatzes of 
Nicaea.” The implication of his acceptance of this dignity was 
that he, and the erstwhile Empire of Thessaloniki with him, had 
become subject to Vatatzes and would no longer enjoy the 





se Akropolites § 40 p. 67 IL 1-3; Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 251-2. 
%15 Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 Il. 3-10. 
916 Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 Il. 11-19. 


97 Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 Il. 13-4 and Ephraim il. 8443-6. See also Macrides, 
Translation & Commentary, p. 307 ad loc. 


18 Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 Il. 16-20; Ephraim 1. 8449 and Hendy & Bendall, Billon 
Trachy, p. 146. 


99 Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 1. 18-20 and Ephraim 1. 8450. These events are also 
recounted in Nicol, Despotate, pp. 138-9. 
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independent existence which Epirote and western Greek 
nationalism had demanded." Bearing the title of deométn¢ in the 
Nicaean hierarchy meant not only the devaluation of Ioannes 
Doukas’ status so that he had from now onwards to defer all 
significant issues to Vatatzes himself, but also had the effect of 
devaluing the court titles that had been granted by the emperors 
of Thessaloniki." The Thessalonican nobility and administration 
was thus reduced to a relatively inferior position to the Nicaean 
hierarchy. 


Akropolites’ account of Ioannes Doukas’ demotion to дғототтс - 
an account which we accepted in the main - is borne out, 
significantly, by numismatical evidence: after a billon trachy 
depicting the coronation of a junior emperor, or member of the 
nobility, by a senior emperor, was initially misattributed to the 
appointment of loannes Doukas as бєттдтс by loannes Ш 
Vatatzes, that new coin-type has now been re-appointed to a 
similar occasion involving Michacl П Doukas of Epiros and 
Ioannes III Vataty. - fastoad details and an illustration of 
another billon паку роии mie clearly to the occasion of 
Ioannes Doukas’ appointment as дестотус were subsequently 
published." While this latter coin lacks a clear legend, its 





9% Akropolites § 40 p. 67 ll. 20-4: тайта Õamgaapevoç д баотАе0с таћуостеѓ 
теде тїн ёш, xatadimay Beomórq» Tov GaciAéa. xai mo yetgrov, ógxoic auvdyoac 
то elwSdor xai Sagorc etvdar SeEwodpevoc xai mavtac тойс Um Exeivov pido- 
$govnadp.evoc xenuact. 

“! As an instance of this, witness the procedure followed to have Demetrios 
Doukas lawfully appointed as Ioannes’ successor, upon the latter's death in 1244 
(Akropolites $ 42 p. 7011. 15-8). 


922 


7 Angold, Government, pp. 24-5. 


"5 Details of this interesting billon trachy was published in Hendy & Bendall, 
Billon Trachy. pp. 143-8 (in 1970) and was misattributed as stated, Since then, 
the argumentation of Gerasimov. Medni Monetina. pp. 319-21. who holds that 
the coin. represents the emperor Ioannes Vatatzes and Michael (II) of. Epiros. 
has heen widely accepted not least by Bendall himself and by Dr P 
Proton чао (Macrides, /ranstation & Commentary, р. 307 provides the hard to 
come by reference to the article by Gerasimov). See also Touratsoglou & 
Protonotarios, Eynissions de Couronnements, рр. 75-6. where mention is made of 
a similar coin hailing, significantly, from Arta. 


"^ Details of this more recent find was pubished in Bendall & Protonotarios, 
Further Rare & Unpublished Coins, p. 178 and Plate 2 p. 179 (April 1979). 
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iconography depicts a senior emperor crowning a junior 
colleague (which probably represents Vatatzes and loannes 
Doukas, or, less possibly, the former and Demetrios Doukas) 
and. on its obverse, in the tradition of some of the finest and 
most characteristic coins emanating from the Empire of 
Thessaloniki, a large representation of the city wall with a. central 
gate, above which rose out three towers with the centre one 


tallest.” 


If this last coin was, in fact. an issue commemmorating Ioannes 
Doukas’ appointment as Seomory¢ - and there seems to be little 
reason to doubt this - it certainly forms a remarkable issue with 
notewoithy implications. The most important of these must be 
that it made propaganda, on the widest scale possible in those 
times, for the peaccful establishment of Vatatzes as emperor of 
the western Greeks without, at the same time, humiliating 
Ioannes. Doukas. The overt message carried by the coin seems to 
have been one of reconciliation, of the beneficence of Vatatzes 
and of the preserved political dignity of Ioannes Doukas. 


Of course, the propagandistic message of the coin glosses over the 
fact of the loss of political independence by the formerly defiant 
Empire of Thessaloniki. Despite the fact that the reasons which 
had rallied local nationalist feelings in a political movement had 


"D wee the detailed discussion of Bendall & Protonotarios, ibid., p. 178. The 
single won graphical feature which this coin presents, and which seems to set 
the сох Lhesslonican provenance above suspicion, is the large representation 
ol. city м, Напа gate, surmounted by three towers. This representation of the 
TIOAIG OECSAAONIKH is a recurrent theme in the coinage of the Empire of 
Vhessuloniai and unique in the coin-iconography of the period. Other examples 
of this thers taken from Hendy. Coinage & Money, are: Туре B p. 268; Type D 








p 2 ive p. 277; Type G p. 283 and Type P p. 285. Coin-types bearing this 
moti can nie Se attributed to the rule of each of the emperors of the Empire of 
асхана 






An objection to bc cii against the attribution of this coin to Ioannes Doukas 
and loannes Vatatz s that loannes Doukas. who generally appears on his 
coms without a beard. is here depicted with a beard. Yet Benda X 
Proionotarios, Further Rare & Unpublished Coins, p. 178, point out that the 
beard sported by Ioannes Doukas on the coin in question is not forked, but 
shorter in length. which could refer to a Ioannes Doukas who had already 
entered puberty. Considering the sexually ribald antics of his younger brother 
Demetrios. who shortly after succeeded him. this suggestion by Bendall & 
Protonotarios seems sensible. 
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hardly disappeared, most Greeks were hereby nominally unified 
in the single Empire of Nicaea of Vatatzes. 


The demotion of Ioannes Doukas from emperor to дєттбтїс, 
and the simultaneous change of status from Empire to dependent 
territories took place during the campaigning season of 1241/2.?5 
The expedition had set out for Thessaloniki at the beginning of 
the season (i.e. spring 1241) and received news of the Mongol 
threat shortly after laying siege to the où ovyvai maghASov 
"iugi..." peaceful agreement on the city's political fate was 
reached some six wecks after the inception of the blockade or the 
negotiations (mAjgoupévay youv тшеу Tecougdxovta ёуёуорто ar 
стордоі xai оѓ доио: пооёбсар`). At the beginning of winter, 
early in 1242, Vatatzes had returned home, to the east.” 


In the autumn of 1242 the Empire of Thessaloniki, once the focal 
point of the political aspirations of the western Greeks and envied 
competitor in the struggle to recover Constantinople, lost its 
juridical status as an autonomous state. In the exhilarating first 
years of its existence, the years between Theodoros Doukas’ 
conquest of Thessaloniki and his sudden demise at the hand of 
the Bulgarians (i.e. the years 1225-1230) this state could pursue a 
Greek imperialist foreign policy to regain territory, prestige and 
possessions lost by the former Byzantine Empire. The demise it 
experienced at Klokotnitza and in its aftermath was so profound 
that the remaining years of her existence were characterized by 
regression and the gradual surrendering of the prerogatives of 
autonomy. Thus the reign of Manuel Doukas began with the 
stabilization of the tottering Empire in the face of the Bulgarian 
threat, culminating in the normalization of ecclesiastical relations 
with the Patriarchate of Nicaea. By 1237, Manuel Doukas’ rule 





n Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 Il. 23-7 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, р. 
304 ad loc., where the relevant section in Deiger, Regesten, p. 18 no. 1774, is also 
referred to. Dolger accepts Heissenberg's conjecture to Akropolites $ 41 p. 68 Il. 
14-6, which makes the winter following upon the campaign that of cova' (i.e. 
1242). 


pee Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 1 1-4. Langdon, Vatatzes, places the Tartar invasions in 
proper perspective. 


TE Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 1l. 18-9, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
279 ad loc. 
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had stagnated to the extent that it easily fell prey io the 
externally-hatched plot to install a government effectively 
controlled by Theodoros Doukas. It was under Theodoros 
pragmatic leadership that the political sovereignity of an Empire, 
which was by now confined to the city and its immediate environs, 
was surrended to, and absorbed in, the Empire of Nicaea. 


IX. The Failure of an Aristocratic Constitution 
for the Empire of Thessaloniki 


Due to his blinding at the hand of Ioannes Asen while in 
Bulgarian captivity, Theodoros Doukas was physically disqualified 
from again becoming western emperor. He nevertheless 
contrived to remain in control of western politics by appointing 
his young son Ioannes as fully fledged emperor of a resurrected 
western empire, while he himself manipulated events from 
behind the throne"? This he did by re-activating the manifold 
political connections which he still possessed in the region, by 
mobilizing the substantial resources in land and revenue still in 
possession of his family and in general by relying. on his 
untarnished reputation as the fearless champion of the interests 
of the western Greeks. 


In a clear demonstration of his disdain of the pro-Nicaean line 
pursued by Manuel, Theodoros banished this brother from the 
state and sent him off into Turkish exile."! He proceeded to 
reorganize the political power base of the Empire according to 
the resources at his disposal. 


Sometime after his expulsion from the Empire of Thessaloniki, 
probably within two years after Theodoros' return to the city (i.e. 
1237-1239), Manuel returned to his estates in Thessaly (їп the 
districts of Larissa, Pharsalos and Platamona) with the substantial 





9? Akropolites $ 26 p. 43 1. 18-9, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
279 ad loc. 


20 Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 II. 4-9, and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
297-8 ad loc. 


55! Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 Il. 9-11. 
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aid of the Nicaean emperor."' In this area he had enjoyed 
personal contacts for many years previously, and at this occasion 
he sought to collect his bondsmen (i.e. his ofxefor) to again build 
up a pro-Nicaean party in the west. 


The Nicaeans had worked dilligently in these two opening years of 
Ioannes Doukas' reign to maintain the interests so carefully built 
up during Manuel’s reign. The patriarch Germanos II made a 
personal tour of central Greece to consolidate his authority over 
the institutions of the Church in the face of the nationalist 
feelings rallying around Michael of Epiros and the Empire of 
Thessaloniki. On the cultural level, the strengthening of ties 
between western and eastern Greek became the concern of the 
influential intellectual Blemmydes who toured the western areas 
in search of manuscripts. He made contact with Michael of 
Epiros and indeed received such cordiality from the far western 
clergy that he was offered the prestigious archiepiscopal see of 
Achrida, which was previously occupied by the redoubtable 
Chomatianos."? Especially this last offer to Blemmydes can be 
seen as indicative of the degree to which the western and eastern 
Greeks were moving closer to each other and of the completeness 
of the victory achieved by Germanos IL. It also shows that the 
new generation of western clergy were content within the ranks 
of the Orthodox oecumene and, unlike their predecessors, 
unwilling to give voice and sanction to the separatist tendency 
inherent to western Greek nationalism. 


Manuels successful return to Thessaly, and to the region's 
political life, complicated the situation considerably. His 
undeniable and continued presence in Thessaly created some 
fragmentation of the aristocratic power base of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki? The alignment of forces supporting Theodoros 
Doukas and his son Ioannes now had to be re-negotiated. 





"9 Akropolites $ 38 p. 61 1. 22 - p. 62 1. 5, and Macrides, Translation & 
Commentary, p. 298 ad loc. 


"55 Blemmydes, c. XXXVII, pp. 35-7, and Bury, Inedita, pp. 528-31. 


"^ Macrides, Translation & Commentary, р. 298 (on Akropolites § 61. 1. 23 - $ 62 
L 5) points out that Manuc! called in the obligations of his bondsmen (orxeío:). 
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In return for a cessation of his limited military campaign against 
the city Thessaloniki, Manuel agreed to confer with his 
brothers.” A meeting was held at some unknown venue and was 
attended by Manuel himself, by Theodoros Doukas, who 
negotiated in the: capacity of «father of the emperor» (and 
doubtlessly as founder of the Empire), and by the deomdtnc 
Konstantinos Doukas, who still ran the territories which he 
traditionally possessed under the joint agreement in terms of 
which the Empire were originally founded; According to 
Akropolites, who is the only original source who devotes some 
attention to this important meeting and whose clear Nicaean 
sympathies are known, Theodoros and Konstantinos Doukas 
persuaded their brother to depart from the agreements (probably 
oaths of loyalty) which he had shortly previously entered into 
with the Nicaean emperor Ioannes III Vatatzes.” In a rare 
reference to the sources he utilizes, Akropolites reports that 
witnesses to the actual convention and «those who are informed 
concerning events like these» stated that Manuel was very 
reluctant to acceed to his brothers’ counsel. The three brothers 
were from then onwards bound together by this agreement, in 
terms of which their territories were divided amongst themselves 
on a mutually satisfactory basis. They promptly demonstrated the 
practicability of the coalition by entering into peace agreements 
with their Latin: neighbours to the south, in the Morea and 
Euboia.?" Under the circumstances, these agreements seem to 
have been of little value except to confirm the status of the 
coalition. 





The coalition between the three brothers did not last long, as 
Manuel Doukas shortly afterwards died (ie. in 1240-1)."* The 
effects of his death upon the coalition which kept Ioannes Doukas 
on the throne of Thessaloniki, provide insight into the tide of 
politics in the area. Upon Manuel's death, his nephew, Michael 





S Akropolites $ 38 p. 62 IL 5-11; Macrides, Translation.& Commentary, pp. 298- 
9 devotes no attention to this important meeting. 


^ Akropolites $ 38 p. 62]. 11-5. 

°7 Akropolites $ 38 p. 62 П. 11-5 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
299 ad loc. 

"5 Akropolites $ 39 p. 62 ll. 17-9 and Macrides, translation & Commentary, pp. 
299 and 301. 
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(II) of Epiros, annexed Manuel’s Thessalian territories, and 
added it to his own.” This move placed Michael Doukas directly 
among the most influential politicians wielding power in the 
western territories; accordingly, the working terms of the ruling 
coalition had yet again to be reshuffled to accommodate him. 
Akropolites’ description of the accord actually hints at its 
underlying basis: «...and peace reigned again between Theodoros 
Angelos, who had his son Ioannes in Thessaloniki, and had him 
called emperor by everyone in the vicinity, and the latter's uncle 
Konstantinos, who possessed the dignity of despotes, and his 
nephew Michael.»?'? 


Michael of Epiros' position in the new agreement merits some 
discussion. Around this time, Michael is adressed by Blemmydes 
as деолбтцс̧, and he accords him with the deference due to 
someone belonging to the imperial family?" In the Latin 
translation of a document accurately dated to 1236, Michael is 
also described (in the reported signature) as Michael Dispota.?* 
These references to Michael evokes the obvious yet intriguing 
question as to whether the young emperor loannes Doukas 
brought him into the court hierarchy of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki in the place of the deceased Manuel, at this late 
stage of the Empire's existence. In the face of this, admittedly 
scant, evidence, Ferjanzic preferred to follow Akropolites’ report 
that Michael of Epiros was only made деслбтус̧ much later, in 
1252, in the Nicaean court hierarchy under Ioannes Ш 
Vatatzes.^? Even though Ferjancic seems to ignore the evidence 
presented by two additional translated documents from 1246, in 
which Michael is called despotus (the two documents are cited by 
Stiernon), it has to be conceded that we possess no direct 
evidence of an actual occasion at which this dignity could have 
been bestowed on Michael by Ioannes Doukas, and even less that 





° Akropolites $ 39 p. 64 1. 20 - p. 65 1. 3 and Macrides, Translation & 
Commentary, pp. 302-3 ad loc. 

ins Akropolites, loc. cit, 

?*! Bury, Inedita, pp. 528-31. 


is Stiernon, Origines, p. 110, document no. 83, and Macrides, Translation & 


Commentary, pp. 302-3 (sub voce 64, 20-22). 


95 Reriancic, Despoti, p. 213. The event is discussed by Akropolites $ 49 p. 88 IL. 
15-9. 
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the young emperor ever organized the aristocracy of the city into 
a court hierarchy. 


As there were no particularly threatening circumstances in 
attendance at the time, Theodoros Doukas decision to actually 
enter into negotiations with Ioannes III Vatatzes of Nicaea on the 
political future of the Empire of Thessloniki appears to have been 
motivated by internal forces at work inside the Empire. Т he loss 
of the constitutional support of the western clergy to the Nicaean 
patriarchate had given momentum to a swelling tide of Nicaean 
sympathy also within the ranks of the aristocracy of Thessaloniki. 
With Michael (II) of Epiros now largely having taken over the 
role as focal point for western nationalist aspirations, it must 
have been clear to Theodoros that the western political power 
base was beyond repair. Instead of attempting to hold together 
the centrifugal forces at work in the western Greek territories, 
Theodoros could concentrate on securing his own vested interests 
on a limited scale under a government guaranteed from Nicaea. 
The cordial negotiations conducted with no less than Vatatzes 
himself bear witness unto the basic agreement between the two 
parties on the nature of the issues at stake. " What remained to 
be solved was the problem of how to effect the transference of the 
imperial power of Thessloniki to Vatatzes without causing undue 
alarm in the city and without antagonising the nationalist faction 
amongst the aristocracy, the clergy, and the masses, to the extent 
that they would decide to resist such a move. 


The actual events which followed were as close as could possibly 
be to the negotiated plan."^ With the Nicaean army intimidatingly 
encamped outside the very walls of Thessaloniki and with the 
renowned founder of the Empire of Thessaloniki, Theodoros 
Doukas himself, in Nicaean ranks, Ioannes III Vatatzes could still 
only subjugate the city to himself by the ruse he eventually 


employed. 





%4 Akropolites $ 40 p. 65 Il. 4-14 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
303 ad loc. 


9:5 That there indeed was a strong faction in principle opposed to such a move, is 
to be evinced from the military resistance offered to Vatatzes’ army en route to 
Thessaloniki. 


%4 Akropolites $ 40 p. 661. 5 - p. 671. 14. 
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The young Ioannes Doukas was now constrained, by the pressures 
brought to bear upon him, to accept the dignity of deomd7¢ in the 
Nicaean court hierarchy, and to put aside the imperial insignia 
which he still wore." This was the formal recognition that the 
western nationalist political forces were spent for the moment and 
could no longer be rallied to serve as imperial constitutional 
basis. On an internal level the Empire of Thessloniki was hereby 
dissolved in the autumn of 1242. 


From now on, up to 1246, when the city was finally conquered, in 
the military sense of the word, by Vatatzes, the family of the 
Doukai are dignitaries at the Nicaean court, who function as the 
Bovernors of Thessaloniki and its immediate environs. And even 
this position they only enjoyed thanks to the prestige traditionally 
accorded to the name of the family of the Doukai, and their 
popular support. It was clear to all that the human resources of 
this vital family had run out with Theodoros blinded and in 
cahoots with the Nicaeans, his brother Manuel deceased, the 
unhappy Ioannes dying sometime in 1244 and with a less suitable 
candidate for the governorship of Thessaloniki than Demetrios 
Doukas hardly to be imagined, in fact coming to power. 


The subservience of the Doukai to the emperor of Nicaea, and 
their relegation to the ranks of ordinary Greek aristocrats, turned 
them into fair game in the endless intrigues of the noble families. 
Many Thracian nobles who had long enjoyed favour at the 
Nicaean court now streamed to Thessaloniki where they finally 
undermined the personal power of the Doukai. 


X. Downfall of the Doukai of Thessaloniki 


Although the de iure rule of Thessaloniki had certainly been 
passed on to Ioannes III Vatatzes in 1242, the Doukai family i.e. 
Theodoros and the son Ioannes whom he manipulated in order to 
effectively maintain his control over the city, grimly hung on to 
power. There can, therefore, not have been any great change in 
the practical style of government. 





ui] 


Akropolites $ 40 p. 67 II. 16-20. 
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The young deomdt¢ Ioannes Doukas, however, lived only for a 
short while longer and died two years later, in 1244, as far as can 
be established." The appointment of his successor adds some 
interesting details: Demetrios Doukas, presumably Ioannes 
younger brother, inherited his brother's dignity of дғототтс and 
was commissioned to rule (Geode) over everything subject to 
him, after a delegation was sent to Nicaea to secure the 
succession. This delegation may have consisted of a number of 
representatives from prominent aristocratic families who ran the 
government in Thessaloniki"? 


Akropolites, and those authors who utilise him as their primary 
source, all go to a considerable length to stress Demetrios 
Doukas’ unsuitability for the high political office he held, 
especially by contrasting his sexual promiscuity to the ascetic, and 
highly religious, way of life of his brother Ioannes. Yet it was 
probably more than a morally infamous way of life that made 


Demetrios unsuitable for his position, as will shortly be seen. 


By the spring of 1246, at the start of the campaigning scason, all 
the factors were favorable for a renewal of Vatatzes' Thracian 
campaigns. Of special importance was the defensive alliance with 
the Seljuq sultanate of Ikonium, reached after Vatatzes' retreat 
from Thessaloniki in 1242." In terms of the alliance, the Seljuq 
state was turned into a buffer absorbing the brunt of the Mongol 
onslaught, and forced to become economically dependent upon 
& Vatatzes’ Empire, which had superior means at its disposal." 





%8 Akropolites $ 42 p. 70 Il. 13-5 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 
309 ad loc. 
%9 Akropolites $ 42 p. 70 1. 15-8 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary. p. 
309 ad loc. 


9 Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 318 ad Akropolites $ 45 p. 79 1. 14- 
27, who avers that the noble families, mentioned in  Akroplites, virtually 
controlled Thessaloniki after Theodoros' downfall in 1230. 


*5! Akropolites 8 p. 70 1. 15 - p. 711. 13, and his dependent sources. all cited in 
Macrides, Translation & Commentary, p. 309 ad loc. 


952 Seton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 61 and Langdon, Vataizes, pp. 252-3. 
°83 Setton, Papacy and the Levant, p. 61 and Langdon, Vatatzes, р. 252. 
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Early in 1246, then, Vatatzes was sufficiently free to attempt 
another Thracian campaign. Making use of the first opportunity 
available after the expedition actually had got under way, 
Vatatzes called a council of war at Philippi, beyond Kavala on the 
way to "Thessaloniki, to consider whether an aggressive, land- 
acquiring policy had to be followed against Bulgaria, and more 
specifically, against strategic targets of autonomous status, like 
Serrai.”* The point of view which prevailed at the meeting was 
the one purportedly proposed by Andronikos Palaiologos, 
Vatatzes’ uéyac боцётт!хос and commander-in-chief of his 
armies, 5 and was fundamentally designed to bring the Bulgarians 
to heel.” 


In a clear demonstration of the heavyhanded military approach, 
rather than a to-be-preferred subtle diplomatic campaign to win 
over probable allies, which characterized this Thracian venture, 
Vatatzes seized the strongholds of Serrai and Melnik and then 
overran the whole Macedonian hinterland as far as the plain of 
Pelogonia, near lake Prespa, with the aid of his armies.” Under 
the threat of this aggressive onslaught, what resistance the 
Bulgarians might have contemplated, crumbled and they readily 
came to terms with Vatatzes."? 


The news that these substantial territories, all part of the pre- 
Crusade Byzantine Empire, had been recaptured by Vatatzes, was 
reportedly greeted with appropriate joy back home in the 
Anatolian provinces of his Empire, and was acknowledged to be 
an extension of Greek power in the west." 


However, just as the campaigning season was drawing to a close, 
in the late autumn of 1246, by mid-November, Vatatzes was 





°4 Akropolites § 43 p. 721.9 - p. 731. 8 and Langdon, Vatatzes, pp. 253-4. 
"55 Akropolites $ 43 p. 7311. 9-12. 

°° Akropolites $ 43 p. 731. 12 - p. 741.12. 

°З? Akropolites § 43 p. 74 IL, 1-3. 

?55 Akropolites § 43 p. 741, 13 - 44 p. 78 1. 22, 

*9? Akropolites $ 44 p. 78 ll. 22-25. 


960. a 
Akropolites § 44 p. 79 il. 1-12 and Macrides, Translation & 
И , Translation & Commentary, pp. 
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prevented from making the customary retreat to Asia Minor by 
the news that prominent members of the aristocracy in 
Thessaloniki were plotting to overthrow Demetrios Doukas'rule 
over the city.This young Demetrios' immoral life-style and the 
unacceptability of his character to occupy his political position, 
made such a plot inevitable? The prominent men of 
Thessaloniki and the members of the aristocracy who hatched the 
plot took care to immediately seek Vatatzes’ blessing in their 
venture and in fact succeeded in procuring from the emperor a 
chrysobull guaranteeing full rights for the city under their 
government.” It now only remained to physically remove the 
entrenched Demetrios Doukas from his palace and, ultimately, 
from the city itself. 


To provide encouragement to the conspirators, and probably to 
sce to it that things did not get out of hand, Vatatzes moved his 
army from Melnik to the outskirts of Thessaloniki and sent a 
legation ahead to Demetrios warning him that Vatatzes was 
coming to exact the mgocxóvigic which was his due. In 
exploiting a situation laden with stress and tension, the 
conspirators irreparibly poisoned the political status quo by 
persuading Demetrios to stay inside the city and not leave it to 
pay the meet homage to his political master, as Vatatzes 
supposedly intended capturing him.” 


The whole conspiracy almost came to grief when details of the 
confidential exchanges between Vatatzes and the conspirators 
started leaking out; a deft cover-up by the perpetrators saved the 
venture in the nick of time. 


When Vatatzes’ army reached Thessaloniki, it could do little else 
for the time being, except to maintain its threatening position in 





%1 Akropolites $ 45 p. 79 П. 19-23. 

%2 Akropolites 8 45 p. 80 Il. 6-8 and Macrides, Translation & Commentary, pp. 
322-3 ad loc. 

%3 Akropolites § 45 p. 801. 8-13; Ephraim І. 8543-46 and Macrides, Translation 
& Commentary, pp. 323-4 ad loc. See also Nicol, Despotate, p. 146. 


%4 Akropolites $ 45 p. 80 Il. 14-8. 
°S Akropolites $ 45 p. 801. 19 - p. 821.7. 
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the immediate vicinity of the city.” Put into stalemate by the lack 
of siege-machinery, Vatatzes had to be content to send another 
delegation to Demetrios politely reminding him of his political 
obligations and requesting a meeting with him, as well as the 
setting up of a market outside the city, where the army's depleted 
supplies could be replenished.” At the instigation of the 
conspirators, Demetrios did not accede to any of Vatatzes’ 
request.” 


The end of thc young Demetrios’ political career came suddenly 
and ignominiously as one of the City's minor gates was opened, 
from the inside, for Vatatzes contingents and a shout signalled 
this occurrence. "? Nicaean troops poured into Thessaloniki and 
took peaceful control of the city while Vatatzes looked on and 
eventually mercifully took Demetrios into custody without 
blinding him."" The young Doukas escaped the cruel mutilation 
reserved for unsuccessful pretenders to the Byzantine throne after 
his sister interceded with Vatatzes.” 


With the removal of Demetrios, the Doukai were spent as a 
political force in Thessaloniki: Theodoros had been blinded and 
was out of the running as far as Thessalonican politics were 


"^ Akropolites $ 45 p. 82 1. 8-10. 

“7 Akropolites § 45 p. 821, 10-5, 

"* Akropolites § 45 p. 82 JI. 15-6. 

"? Akropolites $ 45 p. 82 Il. 16-22, 

s Akropolites $ 43 p. 82 Il, 22-26, 

?'' Akropolites $ 45 p. 82 1. 26 - p. 831.14. 
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referring instead to lead a life of provincial 
nicae he i с Manuel and loannes were both 
dead, and the only pretender left, Michael п of Epiros, was 
successfully kept at bay in his father’s territories. From now 
onwards Vatatzes could appoint his own governors to the city o 
Thessaloniki, which had become an integral part of his Anatolian- 


based Greek Empire. 





"7: Akropolites § 46 p. 841. 19-22. 
™ Nicol, Despotate, pp. 142-3. 
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FINAL PERSPECTIVES 


In reviewing the evidence available on the history of the 
thirteenth century Empire of Thessaloniki, the relative 
importance of comparatively recently-published source material 
can hardly be overrated. Viewed together with the known 
evidence from tradition, it has been possible not only to fix new. 
more accurate chronological beacons for the period 1224-1242 
(such as an accurate date for the conquest of Thessaloniki, or for 
the coronation of Theodoros Doukas as emperor), but indeed to 
establish a revised frame of chronological reference for most of 
the other attested events. In addition, the investigations carried 
out into the origins of the western Greek political movement after 
i d Crusade have yielded sufficient information to serve as 
2: СЕН шона to, and point of departure for, the Empire 


Theodoros Doukas assumed the political leadership of the 
western Greeks in ca. 1215, at the very stage of their political 
development at which they had been firmly placed on the road to 
the attainment of local autonomy. Theodoros gained one militar 
Success after the other in the following years, driving the Latins of 
_ the Kingdom of Thessaloniki out before him, and finall 
confining them within the city. He conquered Thessaloniki late in 
1224, With the second city of Byzantium in his possession, and 
enjoying the support of a considerable portion of the populace 
and the Orthodox clergy of his territories, he waged a political 
campaign to win recognition as full emperor of the Greeks. 


Opposition to Theodoros Doukas’ political objectives came from 
the Greek emperor of Nicaea and the patriarchate also 
established there. Especially the Patriarch actively opposed 
Theodoros by exerting canonical pressure on the western der 

His efforts were rewarded by his persuasion of the Metiüpolitan 
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of Thessaloniki to support the Nicaean cause by refusing to 
crown Theodoros as emperor. 


Theodoros own campaign was also being waged on an 
ecclesiastical level. Through the bestowal of pre-eminence and 
autonomy on the Archbishop of Achrida, it was his chief aim to 
base his political ideology firmly on Orthodox tenets and to 
mobilize the local ecclesiastical organization in his favour. In 
addition, he stepped up his military campaign for Constantinople 
itself. By 1227 Theodoros had drummed up enough support to 
win the sanction of the synod of western Greek bishops in Arta. 
He was crowned as emperor later in the same year in 
Thessaloniki. 


Acting under the full realization that the only way to acquire full 
recognition as Byzantine emperor, and at that, of all the Greeks, 
Theodoros steadily intensified his Thracian campaigns and the 
pressure on the Latin Empire of Constantinople in 1228-1229. 
These two short years were barely enough to establish an efficient 
central administration within an Empire which was mustering all 
its forces for an onslaught upon Constantinople, and was feeling 
extremely confident of its prospects for success in this venture. 


The demise of all the western aspirations, and that of Theodoros 
Doukas personally, unexpectedly came from the quarter of the 
Bulgarians on the battlefield of Klokotnitza in 1230. For the 
following nine years, until the death of the Bulgarian emperor 
Asen, the fatally underestimated Bulgarians were to dominate 
Balkan politics, also that of the western Greeks. 


Manuel Doukas ruled over a drastically diminished territory with 
no physical means to assert his authority on any terrain. As long 
as the Bulgarian spectre loomed over the whole area, and they 
could exercise some control over the internal politics of 
Thessaloniki by holding the popular emperor Theodoros Doukas 
hostage, Manuel had but little recourse else than to exchange the 
support of the ecclesiastical faction of autonomous conviction for 
that of the Patriarch Germanos П of Nicaea. While the Patriarch 
was, for the moment, the only power able to stay the Bulgarian 
threat, the re-establishment of his authority over the western 
Greeks also brought about the irretrievable loss of the Church of 
these territories as a political factor. The only way that Manuel 
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Doukas could eventually perhaps acquire an imperial crown, was 
through the external contrivance of Bulgaria and Nicaea. Manuel 
was perhaps crowned as Emperor of Thessaloniki by 1234/1235 
after Theodoros had been blinded. 


The break-up of the Nicacan-Bulgarian alliance by 1235 also saw 
the release of Theodoros Doukas and the resurrection of his 
imperialist ambitions. In 1237 his young son Ioannes was instated 
as full Emperor of Thessaloniki, but the effort was of little avail. 
The vicissitudes of time had fragmented the political loyalty of the 
western Greeks to the degree that it was no longer possible to 
rally sufficient forces to maintain an autonomous imperial 
constitution. The Empire of Thessaloniki was absorbed into the 
Greek Empire of Nicaea, at the request of Theodoros Doukas 
himself, in 1242. 


The central figure throughout the whole period of the rise and 
flowering, demise and subsequent resurrection, and even eventual 
capitulation, was Theodoros Doukas. Traditionally, and probably 
under the influence of Akropolites' biased account, Theodoros 


"has. been regarded as being eccessively ambitious and as pressing 


unjustifiable claims on behalf of the western Greeks. There is no 
evidence, however, in the western sources, that Theodoros was 
ever generally considered as acting without the support of most of 
the recognized political forces of the time, or that he was, as a 
person, anything less than the remarkable political leader which 
his achievements show him to be. 


Indeed, it seems in our day to be unscientific, and a mark of bias, 
to approach the claims, feelings and achievements of the western 
Greeks as automatically devoid of legitimacy. The aspirations of 
the western Greeks, often imbued with a strong concern for their 
local interests, have to be regarded as arising from genuinely felt 
needs and legitimate aspirations. 
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Rulers, Patriarchs and Popes 


(of the first half of the 13th century) 


I. Rulers of Continental Greece 


Michael Doukas ca. 1204 - ca. 1215 


Theodoros Doukas ca, 1215 - ca. 1227 (both rule 


without the title of дестоттс) 
Michael (II) Doukas ca. 1232 - ca. 1268 


(becomes 8дЕттдтс of the Greek Empire of Nicaea in 1252) 
П. Greek Empire of Thessaloniki 


Theodoros Doukas 1227 - ca.1234 


(crowned in 1227, captured on the battlefield of Klokotnitza in 
1230, and blinded in Bulgarian captivity in ca.1234) 


Manuel Doukas са.1234 - ca.1237 


(manages the Empire during Theodoros' captivity in Bulgaria, ie. 
1230 - ca.1234, but assumes full title upon Theodoros’ blinding) 
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Ioannes Doukas 


as emperor, са.1237-1242 ` 

as despotes 1242-1244 (of the Empire of 
Nicaea), 

Demetrios Doukas, despotes of the Empire of Nicaea, 
1244-1246 


ПТ. Greek Empire of Nicaea 


Theodoros I Laskaris 1204-1222 
Ioannes III Vatatzes 1222-1254 
Theodoros II Laskaris 1254-1258 
Ioannes IV Laskaris 1258-1261 


Michael VIII Palaeologos 1259-1282 


IV. Latin Emperors of Constantinople 


Baldwin I 1204-1205 
Henri d'Hainaut 1206-1216 
Pierre de Courtenay and his wife 1217 
Yolande de Courtenay 1217-1220 


Robert II de Courtenay 1221-1228 
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Jean de Brienne 1229-1237 
Baldwin H 1237-1261 
V. Latin Kings of Thessaloniki 
Boniface de Montferrat 1204-1207 
Margaret of Hungary as regent 1207-1224 
Demetrius de Montferrat 1209-1224 
VI. Latin Princes of the Morea 
Guillaume I de Champlitte 1205-09 
Geoffrey I de Villehardouin 1210-28/30 
Geoffrey II de Villehardouin 1228/30-46 
Guillaume II de Villehardouin 1246-1278 


VII. Tsars of Bulgaria 


Kaloioannes 1197-1207 


Boril 1207-1218 
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Ioannes Asen II 1218-1241 Gregorius IX 1227-1241 


Kaloman 1241-1246 Celestine IV 1241 
Michael 1246-1256 Seat vacant 
Innocent 


VII. Patriarchs of Nicaea/Constantinople 





Michael IV Autoreianos 20th April 1208 - 26th 
August 1214 

Theodore II Eirenikos 28th September 1214 - 315 
January 1216 

Maximos | June-December 1216 
Manuel I Sarantenos March 1217 - Autumn 
1222 

Germanos II 4th January 1223 - June 
1240 

Methodios Three months of second 


semester in 1241 


Manuel II August/October 1243- 
October 1254 


IX. Popes of Rome ў : 


Innocent III 1198-1216 


Honorius Ш 1216-1227 
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APPENDIX I 


GEORGIOS AKROPOLITES AND THE 
EMPIRE OF THESSALONIKI UNDER 
THEODOROS DOUKAS (1224 - 1230) 


This Appendix considers some of the evidence presented in the Xgovixiy 
Cuyyeaph of Georgios Akropolites on the Empire of Thessaloniki under 
Theodoros Doukas. Some of that evidence is ^ compared and 
corroborated with evidence from diverse other sources. The results of our 
comparison are, finally, brought to bear upon Akropolites’ historical 
method. An attempt is made to assess the value of his testimony for a 
history of the Empire of Thessaloniki. 


An investigation of the particular statements made in this context by 
Akropolites helps us to gain at least partial insight into the way in which 
he delivers his testimony: his conceptions and statements of fact may be 
weighed against his biographical background and his self-declared 
historiographical intentions. Having, in this way, arrived at some estimate 
of the possible value of his testimony on the Empire of Thessaloniki, his 
testimony on some of the important events associated with the Empire is 
Mox in relationship E: the evidence on those events forhcoming from 
verse other sources. Some idea i 
о tact lea is thus formed on the accuracy of 


Historians of the Byzantine epoch in general, and of the Empire of 
Thessaloniki in particular, are unanimous in their appraisal of 
Akropolites’ Xeoviny Guyyeapy: the work is of cardinal importance for 
the historiography of thirteenth century Byzantium and for the period of 
exile of its imperium (1204-1260).°™ Hunger's assessment, in his review of 





974 i m " 

See especially Ostrogorskij, History, p. 418; Vasiliev, History, vol. II p. 533, 
and Karayannopoulos, Туш, p. 366 (no. 495), which describes the work as an 
auegddnmroc туў, The standard edition of Akropolites’ work is that by 


Heissenberg (in a new, slighty improved editi irth i ited i 
Gur BIB AR ighty impi edition by Wirth in 1978), as cited in 
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Byzantine secular literature,5 of Akropolites’ historical worth, is most 
authoritative: he affirms that Akropolites is generally considered to be an 
objective and dependable historian, a reputation for him justifiably 
founded upon Akropolites' thorough rhetorical and scientific training.” 


The Xeovinh Cuyyeagh has also been the object of Ruth Macrides’ 
doctoral thesis.’ In the introduction to her translation and very 
informative commentary, she adds her praise to the reliability and 
accuracy of Akropolites’ account However, while her efforts shed 
some light on Akropolites’ modus operandi, they still stopped short of the 
very necessary systematic analysis of Akropolites' historical criticism and 
his use of historical method, no doubt because such a venture would have 
taken her beyond the intended scope of her thesis. 


Both Hunger and Macrides’ positive pronouncements on Akropolites 
stem from their appreciation of his narrative within the framework of 
Akropolites’ declared intentions to deal chiefly with the main stream of 
Byzantine imperial history. Similarly, the few unkind pronouncements 
on the worth of his account, such as those made by Nicol and Karpozilos, 
also evaluate his statements in the light of those intentions.” 


More recently, Blum translated the Xgovixh Cuyyeaph into German and 
supplied it with an authoritative introduction in which Akropolites’ life 
and works, and his historical method, receive due attention.” However, 
Akropolites’ account of the history of the Empire of Thessaloniki - which 
forms but a small part of the broader historical account - nowhere 
receives specific attention. In our investigation, we will refer to Blum for 


the wider perspectives he presents on the Xeovixh Cuyygagn. 


Our own Appendix on this topic can hardly but scratch at the surface of 
the indicated subject matter. We are, at best, able to scrutinize the 
sections of his testimony in which he deals with the Empire of 
Thessaloniki. Conclusions will thus be drawn on his handling of the 





?5 Hunger, Profane Literatur, vol. I pp. 442-7. 

9% Hunger, op. cit., p. 445. 

977 Macrides, Translation & Commentary, as cited in our Bibliography. 

9% Macrides, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

"? Nicol, Despotate, p. x and Karpozilos, Ecclesiastica! Controversy, p. п. 

90 Georgios Akropolites (1217-1282): Die Chronik, Tbersetzt und Erlautert von 
Wilhelm Blum (Band 28: Bibliothek der griechischen Literatur) (Stuttgart 
1989). The work provides an extensive Introduction (pp. 1-67), translation of the 
chronicle, of the epitaph verses for empress Irene, and of selected passages of 
Skoutariotes’ additions (pp. 67-211), notes to the translation (pp. 211-43), notes 
on official titles encountered in the main work (pp. 245-66), illustrative maps, a 
bibliography and exhaustive indices (pp. 282-94). 
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evidence available on a specific subject situated outside the main tenor of 
his history. Some of the attitudes underlying his application of a historical 
method may also be uncovered in this process. In so doing, we are in fact 
adding to our insight into a work which has traditionally formed the very 
basis of our knowledge of the thirteenth century Byzantine Empire in 
exile. 


To attain our objectives, we will initially examine Akropolites’ biography 
for information bearing upon his abilities, physical and otherwise, to 
observe and report on the events of the Empire of Thessaloniki during 
the seven years or so of its existence under Theodoros Doukas (i.e. 1224- 
1230). Shifting then to an internal level, we will closely scrutinize the text 
of his Хооихӯ Cuyygaph, and especially his declared, and undeclared, 
historiographical aims and methods, for implications bearing on his 
reportage of the events of the six-year period involved. Having thus 
established some tentative framework of reference for the evaluation of 
Akropolites' testimony in this specific regard, we will test its validity by 
attempting to corroborate some of his most important statements on 
Theodoros Doukas and the Empire of Thessaloniki with the evidence 
available in other sources. 


The salient facts from Akropolites' vita which cast light on his ability to 
write on Michael (II) Doukas’ state, and indeed on his impartiality, can 
be gleaned from Blum’s admirable reconstruction: Akropolites was 
born in a Constantinople under Latin rule in 1217, but his family moved 
to Nicaea in 1233 where he underwent instruction in philosophy, 
grammar and rhetorics under the acknowledged masters of the day, 
notably the genial Nikephoros Blemmydes. From the start, his brilliance 
attracted the attention of the imperial family and soon he was drawn into 
their inner circle at court. At the age of 22 he became péyaç Aoyagiaornc, 
and, at 29, upon entering politics, rose to the high office of AoyoSétn¢ 
тоб yEVIXOÜ, which involved the issuing and recording of diplomatic 
documentation from the chancellary. The work also entailed extensive 
travelling with the emperor throughout the Empire (that is, of Nicaea) 
and observing at close hand diplomatic negotiations and -procedures. 
After a brief interlude as philosophical instructor for the would-be 
successor to the throne, Akropolites was sent in 1252 as imperial 
emissary to negotiate with Michael (П) Doukas of Epiros in the town of 
Larissa in Thessaly. 





58! W, Peremans, De historische Kritiek toegepast ор de bronnen van de Grieks- 
Romeinse Oudheid, Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen. 
Mededelinge: Klasse der Letteren, vol. 12 nr. 4 pp. 3-18. 


982 


7 Blum, Georgios Akropolites, рр. 1-13 (Das Leben des Georgios Akropolites). 
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By 1256 Akropolites was appointed as péyac AoyoSérnC, one of the 
highest officials in the Byzantine hierarchy, and by the autumn of that 
very year the extraordinary powers of supreme commander of Nicaean 
forces and of vice-emperor (weaitwe) for the western part of the Empire 
was bestowed on him. His first inspection-tour of the west ended 
catastrophically when he was caught up in Michael ui Doukas’ siege of 
Prilep and captured. For some time this second-most important official 
of the Empire of Nicaea was shunted about the Epirote countryside in 
chains (as Michael’s trophy) only to end up in prison in Arta, where he 
languished for two years before being released. 


Despite evoking his antagonism, Akropolites’ term in prison х also 
removed him from the severe political turbulence experienced in Nicaea 
as Theodoros II Laskaris died and was succeeded by his eight-year old 
son Ioannes IV Laskaris amidst a purge of palace-officials, many of 
whom had been Akropolites’ colleagues. Michael Palaeologos was made 
co-Emperor to loannes at the turn of the year 1258/9, a situation of 
which Akropolites could later avail himself by pointing to his relationship 
with the Palacologoi. 


Akropolites immediately regained favour with the new regime. In 1260 
he acted as emissary to Bulgary, re-asserting his acknowledged 
diplomatic skills. From 1261 to 1267 he worked as academic teacher at 
the University of Constantinople; during this time he composed the 
Xgovixh Cuyygaph, which covered the period of the Latin occupation of 
the city (1204-1261). By 1268, when he had to relinquish his academical 
position in favour of a clergyman, he was fulfilling the function of 
mesazwn at court. 


He apparently acted as private tutor up to 1273, and in 1274 was 
contracted to act as imperial emissary to negotiate Orthodox union with 
the Roman Church. Within five days of his party's arrival in Rome 
ecclesiastical union was successfully negotiated: the Greek negotiators 
officially recognised Latin dogma and the primacy of the Pope. The 
Greek nation, however, rejected and violently withstood the 
implementation of the Council of Lyon. 


In 1281/2, still acting in his capacity as рёуас AoyoSévzc, he undertook 
his last diplomatic mission to the court of Trebizond. He died in the 
course of the year 1282, at the age of 65 years. 


While Akropolites therefore was intimately acquainted with the 
landscape and other circumstances prevailing in Thrace and Epiros, he 
was considerably removed in time from the events of the Empire of 


"Thessaloniki. 
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That imperial state traced its origins to the efforts of Michael (1) Doukas 
of Epiros to establish an autonomous Greek power in this western 
outpost of the former Byzantine Empire. When Michael's brother, 
Theodoros succeeded him, by 1215, the foundations were laid for 
Theodoros’ imperialist dreams. They led to the capture of Thessaloniki 
and the setting up of the rival western Empire. A mere six years later, in 
1230, when he was on the verge of recovering the mother city, he was 
surprisingly defeated and captured by Ioannes Asen of Bulgaria. His 
empire was to linger on for another twelve years before being assimilated 
into the rival Empire of Nicaea, in 1242. 





There can thus clearly be no talk of any aUrojía on Akropolites’ part of 
the events of the Empire of Thessaloniki under Theodoros’ reign (1224- 
1230). Circumstances, however, placed him, as an observer dependent 
upon other sources for his information, in a very good position. From his 
biography we gather that, as a professional diplomat who spent the first 
half of his career involved in Thracian politics, he was doubtlessly 
intimately acquainted with the social forces and issues at play in the area; 
simultaneously, as professional officer and some-time commanding 
officer of Nicaean forces in Thraco-Macedonia, he has to be regarded as 
a competent observer of military affairs. Finally, the cardinal advantage 
(if it may be described thus) of his two-year term of internment under 
Michael IJ of Epiros has to be recognised: here was an opportunity to 
experience Thracian politics at first hand while being shunted about the 
Macedonian countryside as an important hostage of Michael's forces. 


It is certainly Akropolites’ favourable position of observation that 
enables Hunger to comment positively on his insight into historical 
context, his sobriety and tendency to brief, exact description: his 
scholarly mind clearly enabled him to reduce and to present his general 
narrative іп realistically-drawn scenes. Concerning, however, 
Akropolites’ observation and appreciation of specifically the events of 
the Empire of Thessaloniki in the years 1224 to 1230, we need to closely 
analyse his own narrative. 


The first chapter of the Xgovixy Guyyeapn - described by Blum as a 
Methodenkapitel in the classical tradition" - provides us with some of his 
thoughts on historical method and on the motives and purposes 
underlying the composition of the work. No direct reference is made 





%83 The most accessible account to be found is still that of Nicol, Fourth Crusade, 
рр. 292-308, while the most authoritative is that of Prinzing, 1.Teil pp. 73-120 
(which appeared only comparatively recently, 1982/3). 


bo Hunger, Profane Literatur, vol. I pp. 444-5. 
955 Blum, op. cit., pp. 23-8, discusses this chapter in detail. 
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here, however, to the western Greeks or to their ` specific role in the 
general history he is about to write. 


Akropolites consciously dissociates himself . from the popular 
chronographic tradition by seeking to confine himself to more recent 
events which have not yet been the object of historical enquiry by 
others."^ In addition, he has no intention of involving himself ina 
controversial account of political events based on the first-hand 
experiences of observers who were inherently incapable of , fully 
comprehending the multifariousness of the events they observed. os PE 
historian, he believes, should stick to generally-accepted facts." Не 
should research and write history for the sake of history alone, to pass on 
the deeds performed by men - whether these deeds were good or bad - 
lest they be forgotten with the passage of time! " To receive thanks, to 
arouse envy, to incur hatred, or tender benevolence should not be the 
historian's aims." 
Whatever merit may reside in Akropolites’ intentions, they. certainly may 
only hold good for the imperial history of Nicaea, which he chiefly 
describes. Hunger had remarked ^ upon the fact that Akropolites 
presents the resurrection of Byzantine Empire after the «zero hour» of 
1204 as taking place under God's own providential supervision and 
carried out, as it were, on His own behalf, by the Nicaean emperors, 
i i 99? Yt must be added that Akropolites in 
especially Michael Palaeologos. mu: à п : i 
fact shared in the general prejudice with which his Nicaean 


_————— 
°86 Akropolites c. 1 p. 3, ll. 1-8. 

97 Akropolites c. 1 p. 411. 5-14. 

98 Akropolites c. 1 p. 4 li. 14-8. 

"9? Akropolites c. 1 p. 411. 18-23. 

99? дет. Blum, op. cit., p. 23, shows that Akropolites, in doing so, aligns 
himself with the classical tradition expressed in Tacitus’ wish to write history sine 
ira et studio. His turn of phrase also echoes Ranke’s desire to write history "wie es 
gewesen ist". 

? Hunger, Profane Literatur, vol. I p. 443; Nicol, Despotate, p. x held thc same 
view some twenty years earlier. 

%2 In discussing Akropolites’ narrative method and use of language, Blum, op. 
cit, pp. 29-37 (1. Die Erzahlweise und die Sprache) dwells at length on his use of 
vivid narrative, especially of verbatim-quoted speeches. He demonstrates that 
direct speech is most often placed in Michael Palaeologos’ mouth, ostensibly to 
affirm his legitimacy - thereby directly betraying Akropolites’ bias in favour of the 
usurper (Blum, p. 36) and his mercenary attitude to the Nicaean powers of the 
day. In the latter respect, Blum remarks: "So schwenkte Georgios Akropolites, der 
schon Kaisern aus dem Hause der Vatatzes und der Laskaris gedient hatte, 
endgültig auf die Seite der Paláologen: er diente also, wie so viele vor ihm und 
nach ihm, allein der jeweiligen Majoritat." 
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contemporaries viewed the western Greeks and their rulers"? There was 
à sound ideological reason for this: in. pursuing the goal of the 
restoration of the old Empire in Constantinople, the Nicaeans had also 
breathed new life into the traditionalist ideologies of Byzantium, which 
recognized but one emperor and one patriarch for ail the Greeks.” 
Viewed, then, from this angle, the spectacular military successes enjoyed 
by Theodoros Doukas, and his concerted efforts to re-establish 
Orthodoxy to mainland Greece, received no recognition from Nicaean 
quarters, АП western efforts were met with the derision of the Nicaean 
emperor, patriarch and intelligentsia.” Akropolites shared equally in the 
paradigm and he simply ascribed the western Greeks with the same 
failings as his contemporaries. 


Akropolites’ bias against the western Greeks was not simply confined to 
the fact that he shared a set of stereotypes with his compatriots. His bias 
was, in fact, refined by the ordeal he suffered at the hands of his Epirote 
captors, during that two-year period of western imprisonment. This view 
is borne out by an analysis of his narrative, as Blum affirms. 


It was as commander of Nicaean forces in Europe that Akropolites was 
captured, when the town of Prilep was taken, іп 1257."* He recounts his 
capture by Michael (II) Doukas with considerable acrimony. This 
Michael II was, of course, the immediate (yet illegitimate) son of the 
founder of the Epirote territoria] state." He also was political heir to 
the fiercely nationalistic sentiments which gave rise to the establishment 
of an Empire of Thessaloniki. 


Michael had been the holder of the čupa of дғстбтис possibly as far 
back as the last days of the Empire of Thessaloniki, but more definitely 
since his successful conclusion of an alliance with the Nicaean emperor 
in 1252."* Akropolites’ bitterness against Michael stems from the fact 
that Michael broke off the alliance with Vatatzes and from the very 
successful campaign which Michael waged against Nicaean forces in 
Thraco-Macedonia, which led to his own capture. He leaves his reader in 
no doubt that he considered Michael's apostasy to be the prime factor 
behind the break: over the last twenty or so chapters of the Xgovixh Cuy- 
yeagn he hardly lets an occassion slip by to apply the epithet drostátyc 





"5 Angold, Nationalism, p. 64. 
™Angold, op. cit., pp. 50, 50-3. 
95 Bakalopouios, Тотоеіа, pp. 61-6, 67-71; Angold, ор. cit., p. 64. 
© Akropolites c. 72 p. 149 1. 3 - p. 1501. 24. 

??! Akropolites c. 14 p. 74 il. 17-22. 


Ferjancic, Despoti, p. 213. The event is described in Akropolites c. 49 p. 88 1. 
15-9, 
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to Michael"? And in describing the negotiation of the terms of his 
surrender to Michael, Akropolites states that his captor's promises to 
allow him safe passage to Nicaean territory were nothing less than false 
and perjurous; he was in fact captured, held in chains and shunted about 
over the countryside." To add to his exasperation, the episode of his 
surrender cast a shadow of doubt over Akropolites’ loyalty to the 
insecure emperor Theodoros H Laskaris.!"" 

Blum indicates that a short passage of direct speech, laid in the mouth of 
emperor Michael’s emissary, serves to characterize Michael (П) of Epiros 
as «evil»; "? warning is given of the Epirotes' obstinacy, and its 


consequences are illustrated in the immediately following account of the 
battle of Kastoria. 


It is not difficult to grasp the situation's full potential for reinforcement 
of Akropolites’ prejudices: to him, Michael was the untrustworthy and 
deceitful descendant of the house of the Doukai, which had a long history 
of ideological opposition to, and rebellion against, the imperial 
government in Nicaea. Michael's apostasy thus provided Akropolites 
personally with recent and unforgettable experience of the inherently 
treacherous nature of the Doukai. In assessing his testimony on the 
earlier Doukai, i.e. on Michael’s father, and especially the indepently- 
minded Theodoros, it will be important constantly to keep Akropolites’ 
combined ideological and personal bias in mind. 


Some sections of his narrative dealing with the Empire of Thessaloniki 
may thus be scrutinised. Kept within bounds, we are paying close 
attention to two particular sections, viz. chapters 14 and 21, which are 
important for several reasons. In the first, С Akropolites deals with the 
later period of Michael (I) Doukas’ rule, the transfer of his power to his 
brother Theodoros, and the first years of the latter’s rule. The second 
section’ discusses Theodoros’ conquest of Thessaloniki and the setting 
up of his imperial government and administration, Interwoven with these 
issues are some pronouncements on the legitimacy of his rule. It will be 





% An extensive list of loci may be cited. See Akropolites c. 70 p. 145 li. 16-8; c. 
71 p. 146 I. 17 & p. 147 Il. 11-12; c. 72 p. 149 1. 3-4 and p. 150 Il. 16-7; c. 76 p. 
157 1. 16-21; c. 79 p. 163 П). 11. 18-24; c. 80 p. 165 Il. 16-20, p. 166 Il. 2 & 16-7; c. 
81 p. 1691. 25, p. 170 Il. 7 & 19-20; c. 82 p. 17111. 11-12, 27-8 and p. 1721. 5. 

19? Akropolites c. 72 p. 15011, 15-24. 

1i Akropolites c. 72 p. 151 Il. 1-25. 

192 Blum, op. cit., p. 35. See Akropolites c. 79 p. 16411. 10-3 & 19-21. 

1003 Akropolites c. 14 p. 24 1. 12 - p. 25 1. 25 and Macrides, Translation & 
Commentary, pp. 241-6 ad loc. 

"(^ Akropolites c. 21 p. 33 L 14 - p. 34 1. 16; Macrides, Translation & 
Commentary, pp. 261-5 ad loc. 
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interesting to apply observations arising out of these two sections to one 
or two other sections similarly dealing with Theodoros and his Empire. 


Beforehand, it is necessary to draw attention to an important stylistic 
feature of Akropolites’ presentation of testimony. He recounts events in 
the west only sporadically and then in rather episodic fashion. Both 
Hunger and, in greater detail, Blum have referred to Akropolites' use of 
short sentences to mark transitions of time and place in his narrative. 5 


While Akropolites’ method of grouping together all the facts pertaining 
to a certain topic serves the overt purpose of heightening the reader’s 
enjoyment of the work by not dwelling exhaustively on a single topic for 
too long, it has the concomitant effect of withdrawing these facts from 
the framework of the general chronological progression of his narrative. 
The researcher is thereby forced to seek elsewhere, mainly outside his 
narrative, for firmer beacons to date some of the events he describes. 
This narrative technique causes the chronological framework in which he 
is working continually to be condensed or drawn out as Akropolites’ 
focus, or perspective, demands. Thus, he focusses his narrative directly on 
the theme under discussion, sometimes seeking out a variety of general 
facts, and then again concentrating on the details in a very narrow field. 


The two sections to be involved in our analysis illustrate the principle 
involved: the first section roughly spans the period stretching from ca. 
1208 to ca. 1220, and the second, which follows only seven chapters 
later, resumes the narrative of western events raised in the first section, 
and covers the period of ca. 1223 to ca. 1227. Thus the information in 
these two sections is cast in a warped temporal framework existing, as it 
were, independent from that of his main narrative. 


Akropolites’ bias appears readily to be in operation in the two sections in 
question, Bearing in mind his ideological and personal prejudice, his 
picture of Theodoros makes for interesting reading. He is, in fact, 
initially portrayed as the rather submissive servant of the sole legitimate 
Greek ruler; he is also willing, upon the summons from Epiros, to 
submit himself unequivocally and rather permanently to that emperor 
and, indeed, to all his successors.” That Theodoros is summonsed to 





1005 Hunger, Profane Literatur, vol. I p. 448; Blum, Georgios Akropolites, p. 29. 
Hunger traced the origins of the device back to Akropolites' rhetorical training. 


19^ Akropolites c. 14 p. 24 1. 15 - p. 25 1. б. 
19? Akropolites c. 21 p. 331. 14 - p. 341. 16. 
18 Akropolites c. 14 p. 24 Il. 15-7. 


10 Akropolites c. 14 p. 241. 23 - p. 25 1. 2: тойтоу + tóv Oeddugov 6 GaciAsüc 
ёипёрте: тё adekpd Miyahà, ögxoiç mgürrov éumedwodpevoc пісті BouAelac eic 
тобто» puddttew xai eic тойс uev? адтбу ту "Paualav хатбоёортас. 
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assume considerable political: power, and in fact does so after his 
brothers assassination, is considered to be quite normal. 


In the first section, too, Akropolites concedes but little to the Doukai as a 
tangible political power in Epiros. He doesn’t hesitate to call the reader’s 
attention to the illegitimacy of Michael’s son, also called Michael (who 
later became òegrórnç and Akropolites captor). Nor does he 
hesitate to present as Michael’s motive in sending for Theodoros his fear 
of an «untimely death» (which of course serves to underline the slender 
basis of support Akropolites thought he deserved). Не also does very 
little to conceal his pleasure in recounting the very intimate details of 
Michael's eventual demise. And it is also not for nothing that he draws 
attention to the natural unsuitability of. some of the Doukai brothers to 
occupy positions of political management.’ А 


In the second section, Akropolites’ ideological bias is permitted to roam 
unfettered. Theodoros Doukas and his ambitions are set up in direct 
opposition to the Nicaean emperor: his assumption of the imperium, after 
his conquest of Thessaloniki, is regarded as a departure from his proper 
station in life.'* Theodoros’ treatment of Mesopotamites, who probably 
headed the pro-Nicaean opposition to his rule in the western territories 
and refused to bestow on him the ultimate recognition for his 
achievements, is presented as running completely counter to canonical 
law, and therefore also as being in direct conflict with the tenets of 
Byzantine political theory. "^ Akropolites in fact reveals his complete 
(pro-Nicaean) bias towards the end of the passage: he presents thc 
Nicaean emperor as the sole claimant to his position - to the degree that 
Theodoros, who doubtlessly overshadowed him at that time, is relegated 
to the second rank and categorized as the possessor of an unnatural, 
indeed barbarian, ethos in dealing with imperial politics, 9! Indeed, in 
considering the relative weight of his evaluations such as «a departure 
from his proper station» and «unnatural disposition», it seems as if one 
has struck the very nerve of his bias and distrust. 


As yet, the accuracy of these two passages have not been considered. 
That may only be doné by corroborating Akropolites’ facts with the aid of 
evidence forthcoming from other sources. À more balanced account 





190 Akropolites c. 14 p. 24 il. 17-22. 
1011 Akropolites, ibid. 

1912 Akropolites c. 14 p. 25 Il. 3-6. 
1013 Akropolites c. 14 p. 24 il. 22-3. 
1014 Akropolites c. 21 p. 33 №. 14-20. 
1915 Akropolites c. 21 p. 34 Il. 8-16. 
1016 Akropolites c. 21 p. 34 Il. 8-16. 
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may, in fact, be gained from the internal (that is, western Greek) sources, 
which consist largely of ecclesiastical correspondence. And fragmented 
and analytical as these letters may in fact be, they still enable us to place 
Akropolites’ account of events in better perspective. 


Concerning Theodoros' sojourn in Nicaea and his personal relationship 
to emperor Theodoros (1) Laskaris,"" it is certainly possible to add 
significant detail to Akropolites’ account. We know from a lengthy letter 
from the western clergy to the Nicaean patriarchate, *!* in which notice is 
given of the severance of ties between the two parties (ca. 1228), that 
some oath of personal loyalty had indeed been been sworn by Theodoros 
to Laskaris. The western clergy, however, protested at the Nicacan notion 
that Theodoros had broken such an oath out of deceit.’ They conceded 
that an oath of fidelity had been sworn, but were of the view that 
because it had taken place prior to Laskaris’ assumption of the imperium, 
it could hardly have assumed the proportions of near total bondage to 
Laskaris, nor be regarded as binding for relations with his successors. 20 
In the absence of more substantiation, Akropolites’ version can, at most, 
be described as possibly true, but certainly tainted with personal bias. 


Setting aside, for the moment, Akropolites’ rather transparent use of 
inflammatory language to sketch Theodoros’ ascent to the imperium,” 
Mesopotamites’ opposition to Theodoros’ assumption of the title and 
the office needs to be scrutinised. Again, from the so-called internal 
sources we learn that the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, Mesopotamites, 
had been expelled from that most senior western see by the Latins in 
1204.12 Theodoros, who had the firm policy of restoring Orthodox 
clergy to the territories which he had recovered from the Latins, also re- 
instated Mesopotamites to his see (that is, some twenty years after his 
expulsion!)."* Shortly after his conquest of Thessaloniki, Theodoros 
assumed the title of GaotAetc,""* and whereas the rest of the western 





1017 Akropolites c. 14 p. 24 Il. 15-7, 23 - p. 25 1. 2. 
1018 Т oenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, pp. 104 - 118. 
10 T oenertz, ibid., pp. 115-6, Il. 372-8. 


™ Т oenertz, ibid., p. 116 1. 379-91. Both Bardanes’ letter and Akropolites’ 
version of the oath are considerably removed in time from the incident itself, so 
that even Oikonomides’ (Serment de Fidelité) and Macrides' opinions in this 
regard lack force of persuasion. 

1?! See the account in Akropolites c. 14 p. 25 Il. 6-9; с. 21 p. 33 1I. 14-6. 


7? Wolff, Organization, p. 39 (and note 26); Laurent, Succession, рр. 285-6 and 
288-92 
102 I aurent, Succession, p. 291 (who also cites the relevant sources). 


10% Akropolites c. 21 p. 33 Il. 14-20. 
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amites, the most senior 


i im i i ard, Mesopot: г i 
clergy supported his claim in this reg: а а 


clergyman in the city, chose to oppose him and 


with the office.” 4 
iasti espo. се! 6 oros Was 
tical correspondence that Theo 
We know from ecclesiastica р | di 


d as Byzantine emperor in the period Ap . 
aa ae d chbutiog Chomatianos. This event marks s 
ante quem for Mesopotamites’ departure from his see. , So, while it may 
be concluded that Mesopotamites opposed Theodoros’ claims for some 
two years, it is also certain that Theodoros brought sufficient pressure to 
bear on Mesopotamites to vacate his see. The internal sources 
maintain that he left the city of his own volition, and that he was never 
actually expelled. There exists, in fact, sufficient evidence to suggest 
that Theodoros so scrupulously adhered to custom, that the vacant sec 
was only filled upon Mesopotamites' death, two years or so later. 


Akropolites description of Mesopotamites' role in the oppäsition to a 
western empire cannot be regarded as anything but tendencious. is four 
short lines on the whole event omit sufficient information as to represent 
a reductio ad absurdam which smacks of ideological over-generalization. 


A similar view may be taken of his characterization of Theodoros’ ш 
hierarchy and his organization ofa civil administration as being «rather 
outlandish». Above, we examined the internal sources for evidence on 
Theodoros’ civil hierarchy and -administration. 


The picture which emerged, ! differs considerably from Akropolites 
description: the western court hierarchy and administration certainly di 
not differ essentially from that of the Nicaean Empire. Differences were, 
on the whole, rather located on the level of practicality, where force of 
circumstances dictated minor functional adaptations. Akropolites 
pronouncements on this score again appears to embody his particular 
ideological and personal prejudices. 


It is easy to extend the list of incidents from his narrative which illustrate 
the operation of Akropolites’ bias. One may simply mention his accounts 





1025 Nicol, Despotate, 64-5; our own account supra is updated. 

"026 Bees.Seferles, Xgdvoc oTéPews, pp. 277-9, and our own account supra. 
3027 Laurent, Succession, р. 291. 

1028 Nicol, Despotate, p. 65. 

12 Y oenertz, Lettre de Georges Bardanes, p. 11111. 219-30. 

190 Laurent, Succession, рр. 291-2. 


83! Angoid, Government, pp. 37-79 provides the most thorough exposition of the 
Nicaean constitution and politics. 
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of Chomatianos’ coronation of Theodoros, of Kammytzes' refusal to 


pay Theodoros the ttgocxüvncic, ? of Theodoros’ motives in attacking 
Asan of Bulgaria?^ and of Asan’s subsequent blinding of 
Theodoros,“ 


All of the abovementioned passages, also those from the two particular 
sections in question, illustrate the truism that . prejudice, roaming 
unrestrictedly, alters the very substance of truth. In the case of 
Akropolites, it would seem that he was rather inextricably caught up in 
the conventional Nicaean perspectives on the situation in which the 
western Greeks found themselves in. And his own bitter experiences at 
the hand of Michael (II) did little to soften those stereotypes. In the 
Methodenkapitel to the Xeovixn Cuyygad (ch. 1), 95 Akropolites aligned 
himself with «generally accepted truths» and disavowed апу 
propagandistic motives possibly harboured by the historian. His 
treatment of the Doukai of Epiros and Thessaloniki stands in 
contradiction to his intentions on both counts. 


Our cursory look shows that a closer examination of Akropolites* 
historical methods as applied outside the main stream of his narrative can 
be of value. While our observations plotted the way for a more 
comprehensive investigation, they by no means involved an exhaustive 
sample of the available evidence. 





1992 Akropolites c. 21 p. 341. 1-5. 
799 Akropolites c. 24 p. 40 II. 1-20. 
10% Akropolites c. 25 p. 41 ll. 11-26. 
199% Akropolites c. 26 p. 43 1. 14-9. 
103 Akropolites с. 1 pp. 3-4. 
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